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Author of Skyward, Hol? ‘High 


Jasper Dale, the young aviator, grins in the face of death as he becomes mixed up 
a tangled and terrible history of tragedies and thieveries in every part of the world, 
Long Island, New York—where it provokes a wild and dangerous chase for its posses 


CHAPTER I. 
MR. SINBAR. 


ALE tossed his flying helmet and 
D goggles on the desk of the lit- 

tle office and picked up the 
phone. It had ‘been ringing for some 
time, but he had been busy on the field 
trying to get No. 3 ship in condition 
for a tour of the local fairsethe coming 
week, and No. 3 had almost outlived 
its usefulness as a means of aérial trans- 
portation. 

He rather hoped this would not be 
a call from Prescott—his one and only 
pilot—asking for car fare home and 
a truck for a wrecked ship. Prescott 
was not a reliable flyer. 


But it was a strange voice, a hur- 
ried, masculine voice, on the other end 
of the wire. 

“Is this the Dale Aérial Transport?” 

“That’s right,” Dale admitted. “All 
of it. Jasper Dale speaking.” 

“Have you an airplane available 
right now? Ninety-mile hop. And will 
you be alone there for a half an hour?” 

“Answers to all three questions be- 
gin with ‘Yes,’” Dale laughed. “But 
if you want to do any flying, better 
make it before dark. It’s seven thirty 
now: a 

“T’'ll be out there in twenty minutes,” 
the voice interrupted. “Have one ready 
for me, with a good pilot.” 

The instrument clicked down at the 
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with the internationally famous Heart of Asia diamond. Out of a lurid past, out of 
the great jewel comes at last to a new setting for trouble—a small aviation field on 
sion. Dale, it will be remembered, was the aviator who figured in “High Blue.” 


other end. Obviously, there was a man 
with no time to waste, and one who 
was accustomed to having his orders 
obeyed. 


There was no need for Dale to con-_ 


sult a card index to locate the “good 
pilot.” There was only one, good, bad 
or indifferent, at the flying field of the 
Dale Aérial Transport, and that was 
Jasper Dale. In spite of its sonorous 
title the Dale Aérial Transport corsisted 
in the main of only two serviceable 
planes and two pilots, and one—Pres- 
cott—was away covering the county 
fairs. 

Dale stepped to the door of the 
painted shack and took a look at the 
weather signs. Under the low “ceil- 


ing,” clouds scudded across the gray 
October sky. The wind vane, bellied 
out, pointed unswervingly toward the 
south—toward the broad Atlantic on 
the other side of Long Island. Pres- 
ently it might point farther east and 
there would be rain. Altogether, it 
was not ideal flying weather. 

But ninety miles meant ninety dollars 
at the prevailing rate. Dale hoped the 
passenger would not object to the price. 
The Dale Transport was young—not 
quite three mnoths old—and' needed 
financial nourishment. Prescogt had 
had poor luck at the fairs so far, joy 
riding the venturesome, and Dale had 
been cooling his heels at the office for 
the past week, waiting for just such a 
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person as this, who wanted to’ get some- 
where in a hurry. 

A wavering squadron of birds, late 
migrants to the sunny lands of the 
‘South, swept noisily overhead. Dale 
watched them out of sight. It would 
be time soon for other adventurers of 
the air to follow—Jasper Dale for in- 
stance—bag and baggage, south by west 
and south again, to the warmer climes 
of the Carolinas or Florida for the win- 
ter. 

In the center of the even, rolling 
field stood No. 3 ship, a two-seater bi- 
plane, wings dazzling white and fusel- 
age painted a rich red-—colors Dale had 
selected for his. equipment—and em- 
blazoned with the name of the firm in 
gold on the sides of the fuselage. 

“Fred!” Dale called. An overalled 
figure projected a grease-smudged face 
from under the landing gear. “Fill up 
the tank and get her set. I’ve got a 
call to take her up inside of half an 
hour.” 

“Aw fright,” the mechanic nodded. 
“Kinda late, though, Jass. Liable to 
get stuck out after dark. Gets dark 
early now.” 

“Probably not. But have a flare 
ready in case I do.” 

Dale stepped inside again and called 
up his home—the little two-room bunga- 
low in Shadow Grove, fifteen miles 


away. 
“°Lo, Dolores. Naturally. Of 
course! Most of the day, honey. Al- 


ways, you know that—but—you don’t 
doubt it—what I wanted to say is I’m 
taking a ninety-mile trip—rather sud- 
den call—and I won’t be home until 
late. Don’t worry now. I don’t know. 
Some fellow who’s coming right out. 
Of course I will. ‘Careful’ is my mid- 
dle name. Really, dear? I was, too. 
Thinking of you most all day. What 
did you do to-day? No! Do you 
really ?” 

When a man has been married a mat- 
ter of four months, telephone conversa- 
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tions with the other half of the family 
are liable to be, in a way, disjointed like 
that—and lengthy. 

Dale was still holding the receiver 
to his ear fifteen minutes later when 
a long, blue sedan came to a stop out- 
side the door with a whining of brake 
bands and a flurry of dust. 

A man stood in the doorway—a man 
slight of build and neat of dress, quick 
eyed and nervous mannered. There 
was a hint, in the pallor of his skin, 
whiter than a white man’s, and in the 
lines of the eyes and cheek bones, of 
Eurasian blood. He coughed apolo- 
getically and Dale’s telephonic conver- 
sation came to an abrupt stop with a 
hurried “good-by.” 

The stranger walked up to the desk, 
his small, narrow feet treading nois- 
lessly on the rough boards of the floor. 

“T am,” he said, in the precise Eng- 
lish of the cultured foreigner, “as you 
see, Mr. Dale, on time. Is the ship 
prepared?” 

“Tt will be shortly,” Dale answered, 
and reached for a blank form on the 
desk. “I think you said your name was 
Mr.——_” 

“T did not say,” the stranger supplied 
smoothly; “but it is Sinbar. You wish 
me to fill out something?” 


“Only a matter of form.” Dale 
shoved the pad toward Sinbar. “In 
case of accident, you know. Little 


chance of that, but I don’t want the out- 
fit sued for a million dollars if anything 
went wrong with a passenger. Not that 
any one could collect a million if they 
tried.” , 

“T should not try.” Sinbar took the 
proffered pen in his thin fingers, and 
looked keenly at the tall young man 
across the desk. “I hope there will be 
small risk. I have heard that the front 
seat is the more dangerous. This is 
an important mission I am on, Mr. 
Dale, If it is a question of price, I 
would prefer—shall we say, the lower 
berth?” 
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“Tt isn’t,” Dale answered shortly. 
“In this outfit we don’t put our passen- 
gers in the ‘golden chair.’ I ride the 
front cockpit usually.” 

“Of course,” Sinbar agreed readily. 
“I did not wish to question your cour- 
age. But in my business, Mr. Dale, 
especially the affair I am on to-night, 
one must be cautious—quite cautious. 
I made inquiries in Shadow Grove when 
I left the train, and you were recom- 
mended to me quite highly as a young 
man of considerable skill. Can you 
land me in a strange field at almost 
nightfall with safety?” 

“Depending on the condition of the 
field,” Dale explained. “We have some 
people, Mr. Sinbar, who insist on being 
set down in fields no bigger than base- 
ball diamonds.” 

Sinbar smiled inscrutably. 

“For which you would require a dia- 
mond bigger than a baseball perhaps in 
payment. But do not be uneasy on that 
point. Our landing field will be a pri- 
vate golf course—quite wide and 
smooth, and on the biggest estate in 
Long Island. Ah! You have a map 
right here.” 

He walked to the big map for Long 
Island, pinned to the wall of the office, 
and his yellow-tinged forefinger traced 
a path eastward, stopping at a point 
near the extreme end of the island be- 
yond Amagansett. : 

“It is here,” he said, “just west of 
Montauk Point, where there are few 
towns. Except for this huge estate of 
a millionaire, a place deserted for miles 
and fitted—as your Shakespeare has 
said—‘for reasons, stratagems and 
spoils.” I have, Mr. Dale, the spoils 
in a way. I am trying to avoid the 
treasons and stratagems of others. That 
is why I employ you to fly me there in- 
stead of the more usual and perilous 
method of automobile travel.” 

Dale looked his surprise. 
ous ?” 

Sinbar shrugged his shoulders. 


“Peril- 
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“For me—yes. It is safer that I go 


by airplane—and quicker. I must be 
there before two hours.” 
Dale consulted the map. “You will 


know the place from the air?” 

“Surely. I am expected. There will 
be a white marker out on the golf 
course. I shall pay you well for the 
trip.” 

‘Dale nodded. Ninety miles was 
ninety dollars, which was paying suffi- 
ciently well for transportation. 

“It is worth,” Sinbar said softly, 
“exactly one thousand dollars to my 
employers to have me landed there with- 
in two hours.” : 

“One thousand dollars!” Dale gasped 
in unbusinesslike amazement. “Say, 
are you kidding me?” 

“We are wasting time, Mr. Dale.” 
Sinbar looked nervously down the road 
leading to Shadow Grove. “It surprises 
you. Perhaps you would prefer to know 
the people you are dealing with.” 

He held out a card—a plain, en- 
graved pasteboard—but it bore the name 
of a jewelry firm known through the 
civilized—and_ uncivilized—world. 

“T am their representative in the Ori- 
ent,” Sinbar said, “and I carry with 
me much more than the ransom of a 
king. You see, I trust you. I have to. 
I am to deliver it to Dawn Acres, the 
estate of Herman Rockfort, before two 
hours.” 

“Rockfort, the steel man?” 

“Exactly. And every minute we 
waste brings disaster closer. I do not 
know you, Mr. Dale, except from the 
few brief inquiries I made when I 
stopped at Shadow Grove, but I must 
trust you His narrowed eyes 
gleamed eagerly at Dale, then looked 
fearfully out at the deserted road. 

“Listen, Mr. Dale. I shall be brief, 
for there is little time. I am carrying 
on my person, to be delivered to Her- 
man Rockfort, one of the largest uncut 
diamonds in the world. I landed this 
morning with it from London. It was 
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not to leave my possession until I gave 
it into the hands of Herman Rockfort 
himself. One does not carry those 
things with impunity. JI have been 
trailed—day and night, asleep and 
awake—by the cleverest gang of inter- 
national crooks in the business. All ap- 
parent precautions were taken. That 
car was furnished me, since trains 
meant jostling and danger of theft. A 
guard of two trustworthy men was fur- 
nished. They went ahead to mislead 
those that trailed me, and were to meet 
me at Shadow Grove. They failed to 
do so. Another man was to ride with 
me. He disappeared in some way. It 
is getting toward night. The road: to 
Dawn Acres is deserted, and I think 
part of the gang are waiting for me on 
that road five miles long. The others 
of the gang I have managed to give 
the slip for a while——” 

“But look here. The police would 


be 

Sinbar shook his head impatiently. 

“There were none in Shadow Grove 
—and no time to search. I detoured 
along that dirt road to throw those be- 
hind off the track, and stopped at a gas 
station. They told me of you and I 
phoned. It was a desperate-gamble— 
it is now, but I must get clear to Dawn 
Acres. You see now the reason for 
haste.” 

There was no doubt that the man was 
really worried and badly scared. In 
spite of his attempt to appear cool, there 
was agitation in the modulated tones 
and fear in the nervous drumming of 
his skinny fingers on the desk top. 

_ All sorts and conditions of passen- 
gers had appeared in the office of the 
Dale Aérial Transport since its incep- 
tion—people in a hurry. Only last 
week it had been a Wall Street broker 
stranded in Shadow Grove while his 
fortune dwindled on the Exchange by 
the minute. The week before it had 
been a woman rushing to the bedside of 
a dying husband across the broad 
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Sound. The first Dale had charged 
five hundred dollars, the second noth- 
ing. But this sudden arrival, with his 
offer of a thousand cold cash and his 
priceless diamond and pursuing ene- 
mies, was the strangest of all. 

Sinbar shot another searching look 
down the road—pink with the glow of 
the autumn sunset—and clutched Dale’s 
muscular forearm. 

“You think it is an odd business,” 
Sinbar whispered between set teeth. “It 
is. The whole thing was mismanaged 
by my employers. There should have 
been a plane for me at first. Perhaps 
you doubt—but we haven’t the time 
for you to telephone to Dawn Acres 
or my employers.” 

Dale waved' the suggestion aside and 
picked up his leather helmet. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Sinbar, it 
doesn’t matter a hang to me whether 
you’re carrying the Koh-i-noor itself or 
yesterday’s newspaper. I’m running an 
aérial taxi at so much a mile——” He 
stopped and forgot the rest of his sen- 
tence. 

Sinbar had brought a small parcel 
into view from his inside vest pocket, 
unrolled the swathings of oiled silk, 
clicked open the square Morocco case 
and held it toward Dale. 

“It is forbidden,” Sinbar said softly, 
“that I should do that. It was to be 
shown to nobody—handled by nobody 
but Mr. Herman Rockfort. But it is 
necessary that you know that I speak 
the truth and that there is need for 
haste. See now for yourself!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ROAD TO DAWN ACRES. 


[t lay, dull and lusterless, in its cush- 

ion of black velvet, for all the world 
like a timeworn chunk of pinkish glass, 
irregularly shaped and rough on the 
surface. Only a steady glow, like a 
fire that smolders under ashes, seemed 
to’ burn in its depths. Then Sinbar’s 
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nervous palm twitched and the huge 
diamond awoke to life in a blaze of color 
that died again as quickly. 

“You see?” Sinbar again whispered. 

Dale whistled. 

“Some rock! 
pigeon’s egg!” 

The Eurasian snapped the lid of the 
case shut and slid it into his pocket. 

“An egg, my friend,” he said, “that 
hatches strange birds—robbery and 
death. Perhaps mine among others. 
The gentlemen who followed me-across 
the sea will not stop at a little shooting 
now. That stone is the famous Heart 
of Asia and there is only one like it in 
the world—the Grand Lucifer, in the 
British Museum.” 

“Worth money, too, I’ll bet.” Dale 
frowned. “Too much to let wander 
around loose with a bunch of crooks on 
the trail.” 

Sinbar gestured toward the door. 

“Exactly. But plans sometimes go 
wrong even with my people. Uncut it 
is worth more than four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Is your plane ee 

The unfinished question was an- 
swered in a roar of the exhaust from 
No. 3. Dale buckled the strap of his 
helmet beneath his chin. 

“Let’s go, then. The ship is ready.” 

He hurried out. Sinbar followed 
closely, his narrow feet treading noise- 
lessly on the close-cropped grass before 
the hangar. He touched Dale on the 
arm and pointed to the blue sedan. 

“A moment, Mr. Dale. It would not 
do to leave so obvious a track.” 

He stepped inside and ran the car 
into the brush that bordered the field, 
effectually hiding it from sight from 
the roadway. He was back imme- 
diately. Dale was seated in the cock- 
pit of the plane talking to the mechanic, 


Darn near as big as a 


who stood by the fuselage, his ear in- . 


clined to catch the words that were 
almost drowned in the noise of the en- 
gine. 

The mechanic trotted away toward 
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the office as Sinbar reached the ship 
and started to climb aboard. The Eura- 
sian frowned. 

“You -have told him of the affair?” 
he questioned in Dale’s ear- 

“That’s right,” Dale said, nodding. 

Suspicion gleamed in Sinbar’s almond 
eyes. 

“But it is not safe to do that. They 
follow me and they will make him tell 
where we have gone.” 

“Not by a tankful!” Dale snorted. 
“You don’t think I’m going to risk hav- 
ing a perfectly good mechanic shot up 
by a gang of thugs. Fred is taking 
to the tall woods for a while on foot 
toward the nearest house. There won’t 
be any one here when your boy friends 
arrive—unless it’s the State police wait- 
ing for them. All set?” 

He shoved the gas on gradually and 
the plane teetered down the field to the 
hopping-off point at the other end. A 
quick swing around and they thundered 
back toward the office, the grass whip- 
ping beneath the blades of the propeller. 

Dale raised the tail of the ship clear 
and, when the proper speed was reached, 
pulled back on the control stick. 

They zoomed smoothly into the air at 
a steep angle and Long Island began 
to unroll beneath them, in a map of 
checkered green squares and winding 
roads. Dale spiraled upward for a com- 
plete turn and, still keeping the nose 
of the ship at an angle to gain altitude, 
struck off in a straight line east and 
slightly north. 

It was a course that could be flown 
without a compass and Dele was thor- 
oughly familiar with the country. On 
the left hand the smooth line of Long 
Island Sound showed up, and on the 
right gleamed the nearer waters of the 
Atlantic. Underneath him was the gray 
line of the railroad ties, with an occa- 
sional sparkle of polished steel rails, 
snaking along the flat country toward 
his destination. 

Fitful gusts rocked the ship from 
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time to time. Once the wings tilted as 
the plane hit a bumpy spot over a patch 
of dark-green woods, and Dale glanced 
back at his passenger to see how he 
was taking it. It was not an ideal fly- 
ing evening for squeamish stomachs. 

The Eurasian’s face looked yellower 
than ever. In spite of the fact that the 
danger of falling out was nil, his long- 
nailed fingers gripped the padded sides 
of the cockpit. Dale grinned to him- 
self. Mr. Sinbar was obviously not at 
home off the solid ground. He was not 
going to enjoy this ride much. 

Dale’s eyes wandered carelessly over 
the countryside, picked out the tiny 
rooftops of Shadow Grove in the dis- 
tance, and the white line of the road that 
led to the field. Then he turned sharply 
in his seat and pointed down. Sinbar 
craned his neck over the side and 
grinned mirthlessly. 

Half a mile below the swaying plane, 
on the winding, narrow strip of white, a 
black oblong speck crawled toward the 
field—crawled, to the eye of the ob- 
server high above; but Dale knew the 
speed at which that car was traveling 
even if there had been no telltale trail of 
dust rolling across the fields behind it. 

He banked, turned and circled, climb- 
ing so as not to waste time, and watch- 
ing meanwhile the course of the speed- 
ing auto. In the distance the flying 
field was still to be seen—a small patch 
of green, cut in two by the road. Dia- 
mond or no diamond, he had no inten- 
tion of standing by helplessly while a 
gang of disappointed crooks played 
havoc with his property. 

He hadn’t long to wait. The black 
speck stopped beside the corrugated- 
iron roof of the hangar, and several 
smaller dots spread out quickly, disap- 
pearing inside the office and hangar. 
They appeared again in a few moments, 
clustered together beside the car, and it 
turned sharply and sped along the road 
back toward Shadow Grove. 

Dale swung the nose of his ship to- 
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ward the darkening line of the eastern 


- horizon and jammed the “gun” on full 


blast. Whether the pursuers knew of 
Sinbar’s whereabouts or not, there was 
no time to be lost—not with darkness 
an hour away at most, and a mist of 
fog blowing in from the Atlantic in 
ragged clouds. 

Dale hoped that Herman Rockfort 
would prove to be a millionaire with 
modern ideas and have an airplane han- 
gar on his estate. There was no ques- 
tion but that it would be necessary to 
spend the night at Dawn Acres. To try 
to take a plane from the ground at night 
in a strange field without lights and 
with a storm brewing would be a fool- 
hardy undertaking. He was not anx- 
ious to find himself off his course and 
somewhere out on the Atlantic. 

He studied the ground beneath, 
watched the drift of smoke from a tall 
power-house chimney and figured his 
ground speed at more than ninety miles 
an hour, counting the twenty-mile wind 
that was pushing him along. At that 
rate, Dawn Acres was less than an hour 
to go. 

Dampness struck his face like a 
breath from an opened ice-box door, 
gray wisps shredded by, and abruptly, 
as if suddenly wrapped in a gray, wet, 
clinging blanket, the ship plunged into 
the fog bank. 

Minute after minute the ship plunged 
blindly ahead. It was impossible to see 
beyond the whirling propeller in front 
or the dipping wing tips on either side. 
Above, below, front and rear the moist 
vapor closed in impenetrably as far as 
vision was concerned. 

There is no human experience that 
gives the same bewildered: feeling of 
being utterly lost. Elsewhere, on sea 
or land, darkness or fog leave the navi- 
gator some directional sense. He trav- 
els in a single plane. He can proceed 
cautiously or stop altogether and get his 
bearings. The aérial nagivator, blind- 
folded with fog, must rush along with 
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nothing to tell him how far off his 
course he is drifting, nor what lies in 
front or below him. Often, wrapped 
in the mist that surrounds him, only the 
tightening of his life belt tells him he 
has been flying upside down for several 
seconds, or only his dizzy reactions 
warn him that he has fallen into the 
fatal tailspin. 

Dale nosed the ship down carefully 
until the altimeter stood at the fifteen- 
hundred-foot mark, and watched for 
sight of the ground below. It was un- 
questionably dangerous to fly at that 
altitude—and a landing field could be 
found somewhere before dark. But 
he had no intention of giving up the 
trip and losing his thousand-dollar pas- 
senger. It was worth the risk of going 
on. 
He peered through the scudding 
clouds below. Dawn Acres shouldn’t 
be far off now. He had been forty-five 
minutes on the way. If he could only 
catch sight of that railroad track 

Then, as suddenly as they had en- 
tered it, they were out of the fog into 
the murky daylight. Dale’s hand stif- 
fened on the control. 

Below—and not particularly far be- 
low—were the green, rolling surges of 
the Atlantic. Off to the left a white 
line of beach showed dimly. The ship 
had been blown badly off its course. 
Another ten minutes in the direction 
they had been going when they left the 
fog, and there would have been another 
ocean mystery to puzzle the flying 
world. 

Dale wasted no time in speculation 
as to what would have happened. The 
_ aviator’s time is taken up with what 
has happened and what is going to hap- 
pen next. He pushed for that beach. 

Well over solid ground again, he con- 
sulted the map and the terrain for his 
bearings, struck the gray line of the 
railroad—not so distinct now in the 
dusk—and struck off northeast toward 
Montauk Point. 
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It was a narrow peninsula now with 
not overgood roads showing, and 
stretches of sand and green marsh here 
and there. Dale kept his eyes open for 
signs of his landing place. 

Presently he felt Sinbar’s hand tap- 
ping his shoulder, and turned around. 
The Eurasian’s finger pointed ahead. 
Dale nodded. and shut off the engine, 
dropping in an easy glide for the green 
velvet of the rolling lawns. 

It was quite a pretentious place, even 
from the air. Dale figured that, aside 
from the house—which would have put 
many a ducal castle to shame—it must 
have cost a pretty sum to transform a 
square mile of scrub oak and pine into’ 
spacious gardens, winding drives and 
landscaped woods. The very soil of 
that smooth golf course must have been 
carried there piecemeal. : 

Dale watched his landing carefully. 
It was not necessary to avoid the house 
or stables, a quarter of a mile away, and 
the fairway to which Sinbar pointed 
was wide enough to take a bigger ship 
than Dale’s. But it was getting darker 
by the minute and the tree clumps were 
shadowy dangers waiting to rip the bot- 
tom out of the fuselage. 

Dale straightened out a few feet off 
the ground, hoped profoundly that there 
were no bunkers on this end of the 
course, and dropped in a perfect “three- 
point” landing. The plane bumped 
along, rolled smoothly forward and 
stopped. Dale shut off the motor en- 
tirely and hopped out. 

“Dawn Acres!” he called cheerfully 
to Sinbar. “Here we are—and: ahead 
of time, too! Maybe that’s why there 
isn’t any one here to meet us.” 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE LAMP. 
INBAR crawled out of the cockpit, 
rubbed his hands together and 


peered through the dusk at the broad 
driveway that led to the mansion. 
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“Of course, they didn’t expect me to 
arrive in this fashion,” he explained, 
“and we slid in fairly quietly, consider- 
ing. You are quite an expert aviator, 
Mr. Dale.” 

“Thanks,” Dale laughed. “I learned 
in a tough school—in the war. Do you 
suppose Mr. Rockfort has a shed I can 
shove the bus into for the night?” 

“T should think so. Perhaps you 
would like to accompany me to the 
house and arrange for taking care of 
your plane. There is also our little 
business of payment, Mr. Dale. I have 
travelers’ money orders with me that 
will have to be signed over to you. It 
is too dark here to do it.” 

Dale looked uneasily at the squally 
clouds above. 

“T wouldn’t care to leave the ship un- 
protected. Suppose you trot along and 
send me back a couple of Rockfort’s 
men to help get the ship undercover— 
unless you think I’d better act as guard 
to the house.” 

Sinbar’s teeth gleamed in a narrow 
smile. “There is no danger here now, I 
assure you. The grounds are well pro- 
tected. Our friends will not venture 
here. Wait here, then, and I shall send 
servants to help you push your plane 
to a safe place.” 

He disappeared in the gloom of the 
tree-lined avenue. Dale busied himself 
about the ship, unstrapping the folded 
canvas covers that formed the seat pads 
of the cockpits, and clipping them into 
place over the engine and rear cockpit, 
to protect the instruments and exposed 
parts of the motor for the night. It 
promised to be rainy, and there was a 
fresh wind whipping across the golf 
course from the open stretches of sea, 
a mile or so away. 

It was quite dark by the time he had 
finished—the dead blackness of a moon- 
less fall evening. He lit a cigarette 
and waited impatiently for the appear- 
ance of the assistants Sinbar had prom- 
ised. 
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No one showed up. After another 
ten minutes Dale tossed away the glow- 
ing stub of his cigarette and consulted 
his wrist watch. Evidently Sinbar had 
forgotten all about the aviator waiting 
on the links, or there had been some 
delay in getting the couple of farm 
hands together. 

Dale decided to investigate and hurry 
them up. He couldn’t shove the ship 
into the shelter of the trees unaided, and 
there was no sense in leaving it at the 
mercy of wind and weather for the 
night. 

He wasn’t particularly worried about 
his thousand dollars. A representative 
of an internationally known house, car- 
rying one of the world’s biggest dia- 
monds, wasn’t going to sneak off with- 
out payment—and there was no way 
to get away if he wanted to. Dale 
hoped there was no difficulty about the 
payment of the fare between Sinbar, the 
messenger, and Rockfort, the buyer. 
The latter probably would be taxed for 
the extra expense in the end. No need 
for worry, he thought. 

Dale paused at the end of the broad 
driveway. Between its screening tall 
poplars, it stretched in an unbroken line 
of fine blue stone, straight as a taut 
string to the vast bulk of the house in 
the distance. A single spark of light 
shone steadily in the lower part of the 
mansion, 

“Darn secluded bird,’’ Dale muttered, 
anent the rich Herman Rockfort. 
“Doesn’t believe in lights and racket 
around his bungalow.” 

His feet crunched lightly on the 
driveway as he made his way toward. 
the house. Sculptured figures, star- 
tlingly white in the gloom, showed here 
and there, half hidden in clustered trees 
by the side of the road. The wind 
drifted falling leaves lightly across his 
face, and something—a rabbit probably 
—scurried across in front of him. 

Nearer the house, the road divided 
and swept in a graceful curve around 
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both sides of a carved and figured foun- 
tain that was not in operation. Beyond 
broad steps two terraces, garlanded with 
marble balustrades, led up to the opened 
front doors. 

Dale stopped and listened. The wind 
harried a fleeing squad of dry leaves 
around the corner of the house, a for- 
lorn and deserted cricket made strident 
lament from the shadows of the terrace: 
“Creek-creek-creek.” Then it stopped. 

“Blamed funny,” Dale mumbled, 
frowning. “All gone to bed so soon?” 

He mounted the steps to the first ter- 
race, waited for sound or sign of life, 
and reached the level of the first floor. 
Only one window showed a light—the 
light he had seen from the end of the 
driveway. The rest of the broad ex- 
panse of stone was dark. 

It was a dim light coming from a 
shaded reading lamp. Dale peered 
through the open tall French door, 
which swung idly in the night breeze 
as if some unseen hand were inviting 
entrance. Dale felt a sense of relief— 
why, he didn’t know. 

Sinbar was seated by the lamp, his 
back to the window, the light shining 
on the sleek blackness of his narrow 
head. He seemed to be intent on some- 
thing on his lap. 

' Dale grunted to himself. For a man 
carrying half a million dollars in his 
vest pocket, the Eurasian seemed rather 
careless in leaving windows open at his 
back. But then, he had said he felt 
perfectly secure in Rockfort’s place. 

Dale coughed to let the other know 
of his presence. The aviator felt it 
would not do to clap Sinbar suddenly 
on the back. A man with that Heart 
of Asia to protect might be quick on the 
trigger and not await explanations or 
mutual recognition. 

Sinbar did not raise his head. 

Dale pushed the window open wider 
and stepped inside. 

“By the way, Sinbar, you people must 
have forgotten me back there a 
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He stopped, felt his scalp tingle and 
leaned over the man in the chair—the 
man who had seemed from outside to be 
examining something by the light of the 
dim lamp. 

“Good Lord!” Dale breathed. 

It was apparent now—the reason for 
that bent head—and there was no mis- 
taking the hue of ‘the frozen face or the 
dull and lusterless almond eyes fixedly 
staring at the floor. There was no mis- 
taking the meaning of the knotted, 
silken cord—torn from a portiére and 
wound tightly about the Eurasian’s 
throat. 

On the little side table by the chair 
lay a roll of oiled silk and an open, 
Morocco-covered box lined with black 
—and empty. The Heart of Asia was 
gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NIGHT VISITORS. 


ASPER DALE was neither timid nor 

imaginative. His line of business 
required a cool head and a steady. hand 
in emergencies—even such an emer- 
gency as finding a thousand-dollar pas- 
senger murdered mysteriously in a de- 
serted house, at night, with an empty 
diamond case by his side, and the stone, 
worth half a million, gone. 

Dale’s first impulse was to loosen the 
cord that was buried deep in the swol- 
len throat. But a glance was sufficient 
to tell that the man was quite dead. Bet- 
ter leave that to the police when they 
came. 

There was no indication of a strug- 
gle. The Eurasian had evidently been 
sitting quietly when his slayer attacked 
him from behind. From the position of 
the dead man’s hands, Dale gathered 
that he had: been held by some one else 
in front. He had spoken of a gang. 
They must have lain in wait for him 
here at his destination. 

But where was Herman Rockfort? 
Or the rest of the household? It was 


. not*customary for a man of wealth to 
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live on an estate of this size alone— 
especially with a tremendously valuable 
gem like the Heart of Asia to guard. 
There had been no shots fired, no indi- 


cations of a fight in the house during . 


the ten or fifteen minutes Dale had 
spent within hearing distance. Dawn 
Acres had appeared deserted. It still 
appeared deserted. But there was a 
dead man in the chair beneath the dim 
light of the reading lamp. 

The dry leaves on the terrace outside 
the window set up a rustling whisper as 
the wind caught them, the tall French 
window swung slowly open and shut 
again as if some one had: peeped in. A 
board creaked somewhere far off in the 
deserted rooms. 

Dale knew these things for vagaries 
of wind and shrinking boards. Never- 
theless, he shivered slightly and frowned 
at the black square of the doorway at 
the end of the room. 

He cast his eyes about the spacious 
room and caught sight of the metallic 
gleam of a telephone instrument on a 
Jacobean desk in a far corner. He 
walked over to it, his footsteps dead- 
ened in the thick pile of the rugs that 
covered the floor. 

Minute after minute he held the re- 
ceiver to his ear, jiggling the hook of 
the transmitter with his thumb, and 
waiting for the answering voice from 
the other end. 

He gave it up as useless. The line 
was as dead and unresponsive as the 
man who slouched: in the chair ten feet 
away. Dale set down the instrument 
quietly on the desk top and did some 
rapid thinking. 

Those who had Heart of Asia in 
their possession were doubtless making 
their get-away now by the single road 
that led along the narrow peninsula to- 
ward East Hampton. From there they 
could make good time on betier roads 
toward New York, or swing north 
across the island to the ferry at Orient 
Point and thence to New London. It 
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was questionable if they would try a 
ferry and the consequent delays on 
either end. Sinbar’s people would have 
given the alarm by this, and the ferries 
would be watched. A firm such as his 
would not lose sight of half a million 
dollars’ worth of diamond for many 
hours, without a report from him one 
way or the other. Dale’s own mechanic 
must have notified the police, too. 
There would be plenty on the watch. 
But what would they watch for? An 
unknown person or persons carrying a 
fortune that could be concealed in the 
palm of the hand. 

The search must start at this end. 
There should be a house along the road 
somewhere with a telephone, with which 
Dale could close off the one road before 
it branched out into half a dozen means 
of escape. He would have to move 
fast—and on foot. His airplane was 
as useless in the dark as a locomotive 
without a track. 

He regretted that he wasn’t armed. 
But Sinbar had been in such a frantic 
hurry to get away that Dale hadn’t 
thought of his revolver in the drawer of 
the office desk. 

Dale peered out at the dark terrace. 
It would be a lonely road from Dawn 
Acres to the nearest house, and: some of 
the gang might be still around the en- 
trance, waiting to report to their con- 
federates from Shadow Grove. They 
would make short work of an interloper. 
That still, crumpled figure in the easy- 
chair was a fair sample of their meth- 
ods. 

Possibly Sinbar had carried a pistol. 
Reluctantly, Dale approached the dead 
man, tilted’ him sidewise in the chair 
and felt the outside of both hip pockets. 
Nothing. Hastily, Dale searched the 
coat pockets, closed’ on a pistol-shaped 
object and brought it to light. 

It was only a brier pipe in a shagreen 
case. Dale dropped it on the table top 
and continued his investigation. A few 
moments convinced him that if the mes- 
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senger had been armed the weapon had 
already been taken. 

Dale straightened up, feeling that he 
had wasted valuable time. He started 
to leave, caught sight of the telephone 
instrument again and decided to try an- 
other call, in the event that it had been 
a sleepy operator rather than cut wires 
the first time. 

He picked up the instrument. Then, 
very quietly, he set it down on the desk 
top and backed slowly into the deeper 
shadow of the farther room. 

For an instant a face had appeared 
outside the glass of the French door— 
a yellow, masklike face with black, 
slitted eyes that had glanced in at the 
dead man huddled in the chair beneath 
the pink radiance of the lamp. 

It had been only a flash Dale got of 
the face behind the glass, for the aviator 
had crouched instinctively to get out 
of the line of sight while he drew 
farther back into the shadow. In the 
friendly darkness beyond the open 
doorway leading to the interior of the 
house, Dale waited, thankful that the 
other hadn’t appeared. a few moments 
earlier, when Dale was in the full light 
of the lamp. Even as it was, he wasn’t 
sure that he had not been observed. 

As he watched through the crack of 
the door jamb, the French door swung 
outward inch by inch—or so it seemed 
to Dale, listening to the beating of his 
heart in the darkness—and the face ap- 
peared again in the opening, above the 
long-nailed fingers that grasped the 
knob. 

For a moment the man scrutinized 
the limp figure in the chair, the slitted 
eyes beneath the brown soft hat darting 
about the room. Then he stepped softly 
inside. 

“Gwan ahead!” a voice snarled from 
the terrace. “Give a look yerself! It 
ain’t the first dead guy you seen, is it?” 

The lips of the slight man in the 
brown hat lifted from his teeth in a 
slight and humorless smile. 
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“No,” he said, and there was neither 
emotion nor loudness in his modulated 
tones. “No, I have seen many others. 
I shall perhaps see many more. But 


‘none have I seen killed with such stu- 


pidity. 
sooner.” 

“An’ why in hell didn’t you? ‘Gypsy’ 
sez you wants the guy knocked off. 
Well, we goes an’ does it—Gypsy does 
wid a rope from the curtain. How 
do I know he didn’t have the stuff on 
him?” 

He appeared in the opening—a huge 
puff of a man, red faced and hairy 
handed, and as different from the sleek 
man in the brown hat as a ground hog 
differs from a weazel. He stumbled 
into the room, cursed the high threshold 
roundly and kicked at the dead man’s 
extended: foot. 

“Damn him! He was holdin’ out on 
us. He didn’t have it on him any- 
wheres—least, it weren’t in the box. 
How was we to know i 

“Stop your foolish talk!’ There was 
a quiet menace in the thin man’s flat 
tones that cut off the blustering of his 
companion quite suddenly. “I think, 
perhaps, you will burn my stupid 
friend, if you waste more time. Be- 
tween you and Gypsy, you have man- 
aged’ to bungle it. Come! Stop gaping, 
and search him.” 

He stood back, lashing the other with 
a caustic tongue. To Dale, listening and 
watching through the crack of the door, 
the accent seemed very much like that 
of the dead Eurasian. 

“Nothin’ on him I can find,” the big 
man muttered, groping through the dead 
man’s pockets. “When we come in, 
Gypsy an’ me, there he was, sittin’ like 
he is now, with the box on the table. I 
kept talkin’ to him like you said an’ 
then Gypsy sneaks up behind———” 

“Look in his hands!” the thin one 
snapped. “He might have been holding 
it. And hold your blasted tongue. 
After waiting months for this chance, 


I should have come myself 
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you and that clumsy animal miss the 
most important thing. Anything 
there?” 

“No.” The other stood up sullenly. 
“Likely he swallered it.” 

The sallow face of the man in the 
brown hat projected forward under the 
light of the lamp with a quick ferocity 
that brought every line of the gaunt fea- 
tures into sharp relief. 

“Tl find it,’ he grated, “if I have 
to tear the house apart, and tear him 
apart, too. How did he get here? He 
didn’t meet us on the road.” 

“T dunno. He walked in by hisself. 


I told him to wait here. Then Gypsy 
sneaks up behind” 
“You said that before. What was 


that airplane that passed: overhead some 
miles 

Dale peered through the crevice to 
see what had caused the interruption. 
It was like a stage tableau, or a flash- 
light photograph. 

In the center, under the pitiless light, 
Sinbar’s glossy-black hair showed over 
the back of the easy-chair. Beside him 
stood the big man, staring with sodden 
eyes at an object on the table indicated 
by the skinny finger of his companion. 
It was the pipe case that Dale had neg- 
lected to return to Sinbar’s pocket. 

“It’s his, all right,” the subordinate 
croaked. “I dunno how it a 

The thin man leaped back into the 
shadow with the agility of a cat. A 
nickeled barrel twinkled in the lamp- 
light. 

“Out with the light!” he snarled. 
“There is some one else here!” 


CHAPTER V. 
DALE TRIES A BRASSIE SHOT— 


LACKNESS blotted out the tableau 

with the click of the light switch. 
Dale groped his way farther into the 
interior—toward a dim square that 
might prove to be a window leading out- 
side. 
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“Take that door and I'll take this 
one!” the voice continued in shrill com- 
mand. “Keep back when you throw 
the lights on, and when you see him, 
shoot! I’m beginning to see-what be- 
came of Heart of Asia now!” 

There are times when a wise man se- 
lects the better part of valor as a course 
of action. Dale wasted no time in get- 
ting across that long room. In the dark 
it was impossible to avoid furniture. 
He stumbled over a sofa, avoided half a 
dozen chairs and the corner of a table, 
and reached the window. 

It was securely locked. 

There was no time to feel around for 
the fastenings. He expected every mo- 
ment: to find the room flooded with elec- 
tric lyht and to hear an automatic crash 
into action from the doorway. 

A cool breath of air struck his cheek 
from the right. He plunged that way, 
scraped his forehead against an open 
door, and crouched down just as the 
lights went on. 

He was in a large closet crowded with 
sporting odds and ends—fishing poles, 
golf kits, a couple of polo saddles, ten- 
nis rackets, everything, in fact, but 
the thing Dale would have enjoyed find- 
ing most, which was a loaded shotgun. 
There was no sign of anything of the 
kind. 

A narrow window admitted the cool 
breeze he had felt. It would not have 
been a difficult matter to wriggle 
through it, if there had been time. But 
the heavy steps of the big man were 
coming closer to the closet as he 
searched the room. Dale realized that 
he could not get through the small open- 
ing before the hunter reached him. 

Dale drew himself close to the wall, 
his eyes searching for a means of de- 
fense. One of the golf bags stood 
within reach of his hand. Eagerly, Dale 
tugged at the head of a brassie pro- 
truding from the top of the bag, drew 
it out and swung it in readiness above 
his head. 
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The situation probably called for a 
mid-iron shot, with the weight of metal 
behind it, but the aviator did not in- 
dulge in any humorous reflections. Not 
with a ready-fingered gunman stalking 
him within ten feet. 

It came suddenly—the blue nose of 
an automatic shoved around the corner 
and a scowling head above it. Dale 
brought the brassie down forcefully, felt 
the shaft splinter and caught a glimpse 
of the burly form lurching against the 
doorpost, with the pistol clattering to 
the floor. 

Then Dale was heaving himself 
through the window, hands clawing and 
feet kicking and: the leather flying coat 
seeming to catch on every button. 

He dropped in the soft soil of a 
flower patch, scrambled through a sharp 
wall of barberry bushes and raced for 
the driveway. A pistol barked viciously 
from the terrace. 

“Stop him, Gypsy! Stop him!” 

But Dale had seen the red tail light 
of the car in the driveway and dodged 
aside into the line of trees before the 
answering shout came from the man in 
the car. 

It was not easy going in the dark at 
headlong speed. Bushes sprang dimly 
into sight underfoot and almost threw 
him, ditches sent him floundering in 
mud and weeds, and once he saved him- 
self in the nick of time from plunging 
waist-deep in a shimmering pond. But 
he made the quarter mile to the gate 
house and the towering pillars of stone 
that bordered the drive, in good time. 

In front the dirt road was barely dis- 
cernible. He turned left along it and 
slowed down to a jog trot. No lights 
showed on either side. The few houses 
he passed were apparently shut up for 
the winter. 

A half mile farther and he heard the 
hum of a speeding motor behind him. 
Twin lights showed up from the direc- 
tion of Dawn Acres and roared toward 
him. 
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He. threw himself flat among the 
bushes beside the road and watched the 
car speed by, the headlights sweeping 
the road ahead and a choking volume of 
dust flowing out behind. The intent 
face of the man in the brown hat, 
crouching over the wheel, showed in the 
light from the dashboard, and the red 
glow of the tail light faded quickly out 
of sight at the next turn. 

Dale listened to the receding hum. 
They had not stopped. Evidently they 
had concluded not to spend further time 
in combing several square miles for the 
refugee. 

But after that Dale went more slowly, 
keenly on the watch for an ambush. It 
was too late now to try to cut them off. 
He left the road and made his way cau- 
tiously through the sandy meadows that 
flanked it. 

It was quite two hours before he 
reached the incorporated village of 
Montrose Manor. And it was a tired 
and dusty young man that roused the 
dozing desk sergeant in the little police 
station. 

He was a torpid little man with a 
shining bald head, and he had been 
peacefully dreaming—of a policeman’s 
paradise, perhaps, somewhere east of 
Suez, where every day is pay day and 
a man can raise a thirst without break- 
ing the Ten Commandments. It took 
him some time to grasp Dale’s story. 

“Murder, hey?” He glared suspi- 
ciously at Dale. “Sure some of them 
wise-cracking fellers up at Montrose 
Center ain’t sent you down to kid me? 
Who are you?” 

“l’m an aviator. Jasper Dale’s my 
name. I flew this man over from 
Shadow Grove this evening. He was 
murdered by this gang for what he car- 
ried on him—one of the biggest dia- 
monds in the world.” 

“Diamond, hey?’ The old man 
leaned his elbows pleasantly on the desk 
top and nodded. “Them Montrose Cen- 
ter wiseacres get better an’ better. Last 
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time they sent me out lookin’ fer a kid- 
naped Roosian princess. I’ll get to the 
bottom of this.” 

He pointed an accusing pencil at 
Dale’s head. “You seen this European 
killed, yerself, or just hearsay?” 

“Eurasian,” Dale corrected impa- 
tiently. “And you won’t get to the 
bottom of it by cross-examining me. 
While we’re talking the gang is speed- 
ing toward New York. Give the alarm 
and! investigate my story later.” 

“Nothin? doing.” The old man 
wagged his head knowingly. “That’s 
what I done about the Roosian princess. 
I been kidded before. We'll just take 
a look at this Milesian feller first, an’ 
meanwhile I’ll keep my eye on you. 
You look remarkable to me like the fel- 
ler ‘Doc’ Merritt saw on the dock the 
day his lobster pots was stolen.” 

Dale was beginning to lose his tem- 
per. 

“He should have had: you on the job,” 
he said, grinning mirthlessly. “Believe 
me, watching lobster pots would just 
about test your ability to the limit.” 

“That’s all right. I don’t expect you 
fellers not to be insultin’ when the law 
outsmarts you. I kin stand it. You 
in there, Alfred?” 

An alert-looking young man emerged 
from the rear room, buttoning his uni- 
form coat. 

“Get the car out,” the desk sergeant 
ordered, “an’ investigate this yarn about 
a murder. Where at did you say it 
was?” 

“Dawn Acres—Herman Rockfort’s 
place!” Dale snapped. “But don’t put 
yourself out about it. What’s a mur- 
der more or less between friends?” 

The old man chewed wrathfully. The 
patrolman tugged at Dale’s sleeve and 
led the way outside. 

“Don’t mind him,” he urged, as he 
climbed into the car. “He’s been sensi- 
tive lately. The boys up to Montrose 
Center have been takin’ him for a ride 
a couple of times and he’s kinda sore. 
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What’s the dope on this killing you 
say happened at Dawn Acres?” 

Dale told him of the events of the 
night. 

“What do you think?” he queried at 
the end. The policeman steered the car 
along the dirt road with the deftness of 
the country driver. 

“Sounds kinda like a movie to me,” 
he grunted. “Can’t blame the sarge 
for not puttin’ much stock in it. Not 
meanin’ to doubt your word myself. 
We'll see what this dead man looks like 
and what’s what before we notify the 
coroner and D. A.” 

The tall gates of Dawn Acres ap- 
peared in the distance. Early light was 
beginning to show. beyond the treetops. 
They turned into the drive—now as- 
suming shape and color—and sped 
smoothly to the foot of the terrace. 

“Which room?” the policeman asked, 
easing his service revolver in its holster. 

Dale pointed ahead, and together 
they mounted the steps. 

The French door still swung ajar. 
Dale pushed it open farther and stepped 
inside. 

“There’s a light right here,” he mut- 
tered, in the low tone that one instinc- 
tively assumes in the presence of death. 
He reached over to the table and felt 
for the pull chain. As the pink glow 
flashed its ringed radiance on table and 
easy-chair, the aviator’s eyes. widened. 

The chair and the table were alike 
empty. Everything was in order, the 
room was as he had left it—but Sin- 
bar’s body was gone. Even the silk 
wrapping and jewel case that had held 
the Heart of Asia had vanished. 


CHAPTER VI. 
—AND IS BUNKERED. 


DALE looked at the young policeman, 
who was standing expectantly in 
the doorway. After a moment, Dale 
exclaimed : 
“He’s gone! The man that was mur- 
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dered! They must have. carried the 
body away with them.” 

“Yeah?” The tone was noncommit- 
tal 

“Unless they’ve hidden it somewhere 
on the grounds. Let’s search the house 
first.” 

The man in uniform hesitated. 

“J don’t know that I’d care to go rum- 
maging through Herman Rockfort’s 
house—not without a warrant. He’s a 
big man, and I wouldn’t want to get in 
wrong: i 

“Good Lord, man! 
murder committed here! 
enough.” 

“Not proven yet,” the other replied, 
grinning. “T’ll go through the house 
with you, Mr. Dale, if you insist. 
There’s always a chance that you didn’t 
dream all this.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” Dale said 
shortly. 

Dawn Acres was a large place—be- 
fitting a man who could afford to live in 
princely style—and a thorough and 
fruitless search of every room and 
closet from cellar to attic, pantries, 
drawing-rooms, bedrooms, servants’ 
quarters, stables and all, took the better 
part of an hour. By the time they re- 
turned to the room they had started 
from, there was no need’ for artificial 
light. The sun was streaming through 
the windows pleasantly, making the 
events of the night before more unreal 
to Dale. 

Dale scowled at the empty chair. 

“But, look here,” he protested. 
“They might have carried away Sin- 
bar’s body, but they couldn’t transport 
the rest of the establishment.” 

“What establishment?” 

“Why, Herman Rockfort—the serv- 
ants and. everybody around the place.” 

The policeman’s eyes opened. 

“Herman Rockfort! Now that I 
remember, you did say this ‘Sinbad the 
Sailor’ told you a yarn about meeting 
Mr. Rockfort here. Maybe you don’t 


There’s been a 
That’s excuse 
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know that Rockfort has been in Europe 
for two months. This place has been 
closed, with only a caretaker in charge. 
He was in New York last night.” 

“But why should Sinbar tell me that, 
then? A man carrying a cool half-mil- 
lion-dollar jewel isn’t going around 
cracking jokes and taking airplane rides 
across country for the fun of it.” 

“Search me.” 

Dale started: toward the phone. 

“T'll call up his firm——- Oh, I for- 
got they cut the wires.” 

“They didn’t have to,” the policeman 
said, yawning. “The service was cut 
off when the place was closed. We can 
get a call through from the caretaker’s 
cottage. I have to report, anyway. 
Who did you want to call?” 

“The people we should have phoned 
to in the first place—Sinbar’s firm. 
They should be anxious by this time, 
with a fortune and a messenger miss- 
ing overnight.” 

“Let’s go. I’m as anxious as you 
are to get through here.” 

The caretaker’s cottage lay off to one 
side of the golf course. The caretaker, 
himself, did not wait for a formal in- 
troduction. 

“This ain’t goin’ to do!” he objected, 
shaking a gnarled finger at Dale. “You 
shouldn’t have landed here. I know 
Mr. Rockfort won’t like the idea. 
Plenty of flyin’ fields roundabouts 

“Seen anything of suspicious char- 
acters around?” the policeman inter- 
rupted. “This gentleman claims there 
was a murder committed at Dawn Acres 
last night—in the center room off the 
terrace.” 

“Murder—at Dawn Acres! Never 
heard of such a thing. At Dawn 
Acres!” 

Then the added sacrilege seemed to 
strike the caretaker forcefully. 

“And in the study—Mr. Rockfort’s 
own private study. I don’t believe any 
such thing. And let me tell you 

“All right. Some other time. 


Like 
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to use your phone. What was the name, 
Mr. Dale?” 

“Lasker, 
Avenue. 
now.” 

He waited, satisfied that a certain 
country patrolman would get the sur- 
prise of his life when he discovered the 
truth of the matter. A midnight assas- 
sination, involving a great jewelry firm 
and one of the great diamonds of the 
world, was guaranteed to set even sleepy 
Montrose Manor by the ears. 

The law officer put through the call 
to New York, and after some delay 
managed to climb up by easy stages 
from the Lasker switchboard operator, 
through subheads of departments to one 
in authority. 

“Montrose Manor police,” he an- 
nounced for the fifth time. ‘We're 
inquiring about one of your messengers 
who we think met with foul play. He 
was carrying a diamond called Heart 
of Asia What’s that? No. I’m 
not kiddin’. Sinbad or Sinbar—Her- 
man Rockfort’s place—fellow named 
Dale from Shadow Grove—in an air- 
plane.” 

He grinned. 

“Sober as far as I know. It is, hey? 
T’'ll tell him that. Sorry to bother you. 
Gotta investigate these things. Goo’- 
by.” 

He hung up and turned to Dale. 

“They have no one in their employ 
named Sinbar,’” he announced. “That 
was the second vice president I was 
talkin’ to. An’ that rich rock called 
Heart of Asia is safe and sound out on 
the Pacific coast. Rockfort never 
owned it and couldn’t buy it, nor nobody 
else. The guy that owns it is Roger 
Waring, the movie man, an’ he’d just as 
soon let go of his left eye. If he lost 
it they’d know it at Lasker’s, this fel- 
low says. That’s that, I guess.” 

“Not by a long shot, it isn’t,’ Dale 
maintained stubbornly. “There was a 
man killed up there last night and he 


Incorporated. On Fifth 
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had this diamond. I saw it. What 
are we going to do about it?” 

“Listen, Mr. Dale.” There was a 
good-humored tolerance in the man’s 


voice. “I'll go back an’ report, an’ 


-we'll send out an alarm for the car you 


say this gang went away in. That’s all 
wecando. You say a fellow was killed. 
We can’t find any trace of him or any- 
thing else you tell us about. You say 
it was about a diamond. You heard 
what Lasker’s people had to say about 
that. There doesn’t seem much for 
the cops to go on. If you ask me, I 
think a guy took a cheap airplane ride 
on you and did a bunk, an’ you lose a 
thousand berries. Or else you landed 
in the fag end of a gangster’s feud. 
That stone he showed you was prob’ly 
phony, to get you to take him along.” 

Dale nodded. It looked very much as 
if he did lose that thousand. 

“There isn’t much to start on, that’s 
a fact,” he conceded. “I could identify 
the two men, though.” 

“All right. We'll run back to the 
town hall an’ you can give the chief a 
description to send out. You can see 
the district attorney if you like, but it 
don’t seem likely he has anything to 
start on, either. These gang wars get 
solved, or they don’t, an’ nobody cares 
much anyway. The more the yeggs 
bump each other off, the better for 
everybody. It saves the county money, 
an’ we’re busy enough protectin’ the de- 
cent folks.” 

“By the way,” Dale suggested, on the 
road back to town, “I’ve got one clew, 
anyway. The fellow I flew over here 
left his car with me.” 

“Stolen, probably. You're lucky they 
didn’t pinch your plane.” 

But when Dale, after handing in his | 
meager descriptions to the authorities,. 
flew back to Shadow Grove, there was 
no car there. 

“T found a State trooper on the road, 
but I didn’t get back till midnight,” 
Fred explained, as they wheeled the 
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ship into the hangar, “an’ the car was 
gone. Them guys did a clean bunk. 
What d’ye think, Jass?” 

Dale’s lean cheek and homely, master- 
ful nose reddened. He was thinking of 
what he could have done for the Dale 
Aérial Transport with a thousand dol- 
lars—a new field gas tank, a landing 
gear for No. 2 ship, two months’ over- 
due rent on the field—not to mention 
a few things that a certain girl, who 
was uncomplainingly sharing his fitful 
and uncertain fortunes, wanted but was 
too good a sport to whine when she had 
to do without them. 

He had done quite a bit of mental 
shopping on the way to Dawn Acres. 
He had even picked out the very watch 
set with diamonds—exceedingly small, 
it’s true—and with-a Swiss movement— 
rather doubtful—for a surprise birth- 
day gift. 

“T think,” he answered slowly, “T’ll 
do a little investigating myself. Be- 
tween Sinbar and his friends and their 
fake stone, somebody’s been kidding 
me. Maybe I’ll get another crack at 
them. Meanwhile, Ill go home to 
breakfast.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
CONCERNING BARTHOLOMEW HONG. 


DALES investigation of the affair 

that had cost him a wakeful night 
and loss of a prospective profit, was 
delayed by the exigencies of the aérial 
transport business. Prescott, the sec- 
ond pilot, had managed to crack up his 
ship, which therefore needed repair 
parts; a couple of busy days kept Dale 
in the air pretty constantly with ten- 
dollar joy riders; then the week-end 
intervened. 

But the following Monday he took 
advantage of a slack day to make a 
visit to New York and the Fifth Avenue 
offices of Lasker, Incorporated. He was 
admitted to the private office of “our 
Mr. Radcliffe, who handles matters :of 
that kind,” after Dale had hinted at but 
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refused to go into details of his business 
with the firm. 

“Our Mr. Radcliffe,” who might have 
been any one’s Mr. Radcliffe, was a 
olain, pleasant and alert young man of 
Dale’s own age, and would have been 
taken rather for a wide-awake real- 
estate broker or sales manager than a 
confidential investigator for the biggest 
jewelry firm in the world. 

He studied Dale with keen, blue eyes 
and blew smoke rings speculatively to- 
ward the desk lamp, while the aviator 
outlined his business dealings with Sin- 
bar and their consequences. 

“The point is,” Dale finished, “that 
this man used the name of your firm 
and showed me a stone—false, appar- 
ently—which he claimed was Heart of 
Asia. Evidently this man had some 
knowledge that such a stone existed. 
Of course, my only interest is that I 
know this man was killed and that he 
told me a weird story that I’m checking 
up again. As far as my thousand-dollar 
ride is concerned He a 

“Our firm,” Radcliffe said, smiling, 
“can’t be obligated for that, Mr. Dale.” 

“Naturally not. That’s gone blooey. 
I doubt if this Sinbar would have kicked 
in that amount, anyway, when the time 
came. But what was his game?” 

Radcliffe shrugged his well-tailored 
shoulders. 

“T don’t know. Frankly, I’ve given 
the matter some thought myself since 
that country policeman phoned. The 
connection this Sinbar made between 
us and the Heart of Asia struck me as 
strange—because, as it happens, we 
were the owners of Heart of Asia, sold 
it to Roger Waring in California two 
weeks ago and were paid for it—paid 
well, too, I can assure you. I sent an 
inquiry there and he has answered to 


. say that the stone is still in his posses- 


sion and has never left it. I received 
that word to-day. So you see, it couldn’t 
have been Heart of Asia.” 

“Tt looked good to me,” Dale de- 
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murred. “He must have picked up its 
twin brother somewhere.’ 

Radcliffe smiled again. 

“Tt would be difficult for a layman 
to judge the value of a diamond like that 
at a glance, wouldn’t it? What you saw 
was probably a piece of glass this Sin- 
bar was going to use in some flimflam 
of his own. It helped bolster his story 
to get you to help him make a quick 
get-away from Shadow Grove.” 

“But how about the others—the men 
I saw at Dawn Acres? They were 
looking for it, too. In fact, that’s why 
they strangled him.” 

“He might have been working ‘some 
green-goods game with them—letting 
them think he had a tremendously valu- 
able stolen diamond to sell. When he 
got there, they took it without paying 
for it. Crooks are the most gullible 
people in the world sometimes. As a 
rule, they are more ruthless but less 
intelligent than the average man—for- 
tunately for honest people.” 

He ground his cigarette out in the 
ash tray. 

“Tf I weren’t so sure about the safety 
of Heart of Asia it would be different. 
But I think you got into the middle of 
a phony rig-up of Sinbar’s—which 
might or might not be his real name. 
The thieves fell out all right, but you 
didn’t come into your own. I suppose 
you could have used the money.” 

Dale grinned. 

“It would have been useful in the 
business. Flying airplanes for profit 
has been interesting but not profitable.” 

“T know,” Radcliffe agreed. “I made 
my wings during the war. Kelly Field, 
but didn’t get overseas—worse luck. 
Pll drop down and take a spin with you 
one of these days, just for old time’s 
sake. I’d like to feel the stick in my 
hands again. Meanwhile, I like to keep 
my eye on certain bad boys of the jew- 
elry trade. Do you suppose you could 
identify those two men you saw at 
Dawn Acres from photographs?” 
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“I think so,” Dale said. “I had a 
good look at them.” 

Radcliffe stood up and walked to a 
locked wooden case that bulked large 
by the window. He inserted a key and 
swung a panel open—a_ three-foot- 
square cardboard dotted with small pho- 
tographs. 

“We keep finger prints on file, too,” 
he explained. “Our own records of 
the bad boys. Rather complete, too, we 
think. Those with previous convictions, 
of course. Let’s see. You say this 
leader was an Eurasian. That narrows 
it down and would bring him in this 
classification. Look these over, Dale.” 

The aviator studied each full face and 
profile in turn—villainous faces, bland 
faces, intelligent faces and brutal faces, 
smooth, handsome and ugly, but all 
bearing in greater or less degree the un- 
mistakable stamp of the yellow races. 

Halfway down the third column 
Dale’s finger stopped. He tapped the 
photo and looked at Radcliffe. 

“There he is—the man in the brown 
hat.” 

Radcliffe bent over to look and whis- 
tled softly. 

“I think you were in very dangerous 
company, Dale, at Dawn Acres. 
Couldn’t have picked worse. Sure 
that’s the man?” 

“Positive.” 

Radcliffe frowned speculatively out 
the window at the slow-moving traffic 
of the Avenue. 

“JT worider now,” he muttered. “I 
knew he was out of the Indian govern- 
ment’s hands, but I thought Scotland 
Yard would have picked him up. Or 
the French. They have a place ar- 
ranged for him for life at Devil’s 
Island. It looks more serious. That’s 
one of our real naughty lads, and no 
little piking game would interest him.” 

“Who is he?” 

Radcliffe smiled grimly. 

“He has more names than a tele- 
phone directory, but his right name is 
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Bartholomew Hong. It’ll be Bartholo- 
mew ‘Hang’ if I lay hands on him. He 
and I have a bone to pick. He’s half 
Chinese and: the rest of his ancestry is 
in decimal fractions—Teutonic and 
French for the most part. Hails from 
Cambodia in French Indo-China, knows 
the inside of every prison from Siam to 
Sing Sing, and a lot of other things, too. 
A rich, juicy morsel like Heart of Asia 
would just be the thing to attract his 
wandering fancies.” 

“Tt seems to be a well-known stone,” 
Dale hazarded. 

“Oh, he’d know about it, all right.” 
Radcliffe shut the wooden case and re- 
turned the key to his pocket. “Pearls 
are his specialty, though. It’s one of 


those freak stones—a rose diamond, al-- 


most flawless and slightly larger than 
the Grand Lucifer—an expensive toy 
for a rich man, and a white elephant, 
or a pink one, rather, in the hands of 
any one else. The maharaja of Poor- 
ana-Bhal had it once, and traded it in 
for a kingdom or a harem with War- 
ren Hastings, who passed it to some 
one else, after which it dropped from 
sight and bobbed up again from time 
to time—once when a Russian grand 
duke gave it to a ballet dancer at Monte 
Carlo, again when it was recovered, 
after being stolen, in the hands of a 
merchant in Hongkong who had 
swapped a bottle of Holland gin for it 
with a drunken sailor. The Chinese 
merchant picked it up for a song, you 
might say, but by the time it reached us 
we had to sing a whole grand opera. 
It isn’t a cheap stone, in spite of the 
Chinaman and his bottle of gin.” 

He grinned pleasantly at Dale. 

“Speaking of gin—which I don’t in- 
dulge in myselfi—let’s go out and scout 
up a cup of coffee and a quiet lunch. 
I'd like to talk flying with you. I’m 
fed with diamonds and diamond thieves 
for a while. Heart of Asia will keep 
under Roger Waring’s lock and key, I 
guess. Doing anything else right now?” 
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“Not a thing,” Dale complied readily. 
He had taken a liking to this young 
man with the keen eyes and engaging 
smile. 

“Fine.” Radcliffe pushed back his 
chair and reached for a rakish hat that 
was the latest thing in shape and shade 
among hats. “You're flying the new 
Dragonbird, aren’t you? Tell me, is 
that V-type engine still——” — 

He .picked up the desk phone that 
had buzzed warningly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Radcliffe. I hear 
you. Shoot.” He said nothing more 
while the thin, metallic voice in the in- 
strument rasped on. As he listened his 
smile faded slowly, the lines of his 
mouth and jaw tightened grimly. It 
was no longer the careless, easy-going, 
fashionably dressed sales manager or 
real-estate broker who set down the 
phone with a curt “Good-by” and 
turned to Dale. It was the fighter now, 
the hunter of men—tireless, persever- 
ing, unrelenting on the trail. 

“Our representative has wired in 
from the coast,” he informed Dale. “A 
code message. Roger Waring’s first 
wire to us told only part of the truth. 
He has a stone under lock and key. 
Our man examined it. It is a clever 
imitation. Heart of Asia has been 
stolen!” 

“Then what Sinbar showed me——” 

“Was the real Heart of Asia. Now 
I see where Bartholomew Hong comes 
in. Tell me, would you like to get hold 
of that thousand dollars you missed— 
and more, besides?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TALLYHO! 


DALE laughed and shoved a large 

hand across the desk to meet Rad- 
cliffe’s. “Would I!’ If you can use 
me, Radcliffe, in getting those birds, I 
won’t worry about pay. I’m ready any 
time. Was that what you were think- 
ing about?” ; 
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Radcliffe nodded. 

“Yes. You know the men by sight. 
We can work together on this. We'll 

‘ have a free field for a few days. War- 
ing has retained me with the. consent 
of Lasker, Incorporated, but he won’t 
broadcast the loss until I’m through. 
Mr. Hong knows he has the real thing, 
but as yet he doesn’t know we know it. 
That gives us an ace in the hole. By 
next week, of course, every jeweler in 
the world will know that the Heart of 
Asia has been stolen—for the tenth 
time in its checkered history.” 

“You mean, the police won’t be noti- 
fied ?” 

Radcliffe shook his head. 

“Not right away. As long as Hong 
thinks Roger Waring is still being 
fooled by the imitation, he won’t be on 
the lookout for any one on his trail. 
You and I will do some quiet stalking. 
Right now I won’t need you in the city. 
There are a few things to attend to that 
I can do alone. I must try to get a 
line on Mr. Bartholomew Hong’s record 
and possible playmates. Take the train 
back to Shadow Grove and keep your 
plane and yourself ready for a call at 
any time, day or night—and keep the 
whole business under your hat.” 

“Do you know,” Dale suggested, 
pausing halfway to the door, “it’s pos- 
sible that our friend Hong hasn’t got 
the Heart of Asia himself. He didn’t 
have it the other night. Sinbar double- 
crossed him, he thought. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if Hong is looking for the 
diamond now.” 

Radcliffe’s thoughtful face broke into 
a grin. 

“So are we. It makes it more in- 
teresting. You haven’t got it, I haven’t 
got it, Hong hasn’t got it and Sinbar 
is dead. But I rather think Hong has 
located it by this time. By the way, 
have you a permit for a gun?” 

“Yes. We take in quite a lot of cash 
occasionally at fairs.” 

“Keep it loaded and handy,” Rad- 
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cliffe advised, “and watch your step 
carefully around the field. The gentle- 
men you are dealing with aren’t listed 
among the nicest people, and if Hong 
is still playing ‘Diamond, Diamond, 
Who’s Got the Diamond?’—he’ll pay 
you a visit. He overlooks no bets.” 

The investigator reached for the tele- 
phone book. 

“Incidentally,” he continued, riffling 
the pages, “Waring’s reward, according 
to our man, stands at ten thousand dol- 
lars. Half of that should be a nice 
slice to you. Good enough?” 

“Five thous ” Dale’s eyes opened 
wider. “Sounds more than the job is 
worth.” 

There was a faint twinkle in Rad- 
cliffe’s keen, blue eyes as he looked up. 

“You mightn’t think so by the time 
you’re through,” he warned. “The man 
that wraps cold steel around Mr. Hong’s 
skinny wrists earns every nickel of his 
money and then some. You'll find it 
as comfortable handling him as you 
would playing with a full beehive. I'll 
be down to see you with more dope on 
him this afternoon or in the morning.” 

Dale took the train back to Shadow 
Grove, and bumped along the dirt road 
leading to the field in a flivver borrowed 
that morning from Fred, the mechanic. 
Dale’s own car had long since gone back 
to the dealer for lack of the installments 
due monthly. The thousand-dollar fare 
of the late Mr. Sinbar would have 
helped there, too. ‘Five thousand from 
Radcliffe would do even better. 

Not that Dale had any expectation 
of getting it. It looked to him like a 
mighty slim chance that the elusive 
Hong and his associates would leave a 
broad trail for Radcliffe to follow. 
With the whole world and its many 
paths on land and sea to choose from, 
the investigator would have a tough time 
tracing the movements of a gang with 
four clear days’ start on him. Doubt- 
less Hong wasn’t letting the grass grow 
under his feet on his way to cover. 
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The last stretch of the dirt road led 
in an almost straight line to the edge of 
the flying field a mile away. Dale 
caught sight of a distant figure stand- 
ing in the roadway, and speeded up a 
little. If Fred was looking for him, 
perhaps there had been bad news from 
Prescott on the grand tour. Dale hoped 
there was not. There had been enough 
bad luck lately. 

But the man vanished. again, leaving 
the yellow road, sharply marked in the 
clear air of an autumn day, empty as 
before. 

Dale swung along the edge of the 
field, caught a flash of moving color out 
of the corner of his eye and stopped the 
flivver. 

There was a strange aircraft in har- 
bor—a sporty and fast two-seater mono- 
plane getting under way to take off at 
the farther end of the grassy plain. 
Dale recognized the somber green and 
black of a speedy type, newly manufac- 
tured in the west and known as the 
Hornet. 

He watched it take off away from 
him in a graceful upward arc. It went 
over in a steep bank and started to cir- 
cle. Dale hoped the visitor, who seemed 
expert enough, had brought some busi- 
ness to the field, even if it were only 
tanking up with gas. Every little bit 
counted with the Dale Aérial Trans- 
port. 

He had stopped, pointed: toward the 
tiny office. He released the handbrake 
of the flivver and moved the gas lever 
with his thumb. The noise the ancient 
vehicle made drowned, in his ears, an 
approaching and ear-splitting roar from 
above. 

The flivver jerked forward. As it 
did, the windshield seemed to crash into 
flying splinters of glass that stung Dale 
on cheek and hand and the little car 
swung crazily into the ditch by the road, 
almost overturning. 

Dale climbed out. He looked from 
the shattered windshield of the car to 
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the black streak of the Hornet disap- 
pearing over the.trees. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” 

One of his hands was cut across the 
back by the flying glass and his face 
stung a trifle, notably on the tip of his 
nose—a sensitive place to receive a 
splinter of glass. But otherwise he was 
intact. Fred’s windshield seemed: to 
have suffered more than anything. 

Still puzzled, Dale dabbed at his 
scratches with his handkerchief, and 
looked around for the cause of the ac- 
cident. It was not hard to find—a heavy 
monkey wrench lying amid the glisten- 
ing débris on the leather cushion of the 
front seat. 

Dale picked it up and hefted it in his 
hand. 

“Darned careless ass, whoever he is!” 
he muttered. “Fixed his engine and 
left it on the wing panel.” 

By this he meant the monkey wrench, 
not the engine. But as far as personal 
damage was concerned, the wrench 
would have sufficed as well as the en- 
gine if it had landed. a foot farther to 
the left. Coming from a plane travel- 
ing seventy or eighty miles an hour, and 
with a drop of forty or fifty feet, it 
would have cracked Dale’s skull as 
easily as it did the windshield. 

Dale was a trifle sore. The motorist 
who changes a tire and. leaves an as- 
sorted variety of tools on the running 
board only loses his tools. But the avia- 
tor who soars into the blue with five- 
pound hammers and wrenches ready to 
roll off a wing tip invites some one be- 
low to lose his life. Besides, Dale had 
a sign in the hangar requesting airplane- 
repair men to gather up their tools. The 
sky had rained’ bolts and screw drivers 
before. 

He walked into the office. 

“Fred! Oh, Fred! Now what the 
dickens ze 

The place had been fairly neat when 
he left it in the morning. It looked 
now as if there had been a cyclone, a 
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football scrimmage and a heavyweight 
wrestling bout within its narrow con- 
fines. Desk drawers had been tumbled 
out on the floor, books pulled from the 
shelves, the desk itself shoved to the 
center of the room, and flying clothes 
were draped with a fine carelessness on 
the floor, over the door and wherever 
they had happened to land when flung. 
The inner office was even worse. Dale 
had never realized how much stuff he 
had had stowed away.. 

The phone bell rang. Automatically, 
without taking his bewildered eyes from 
the wreck, Dale answered the call. It 
was Fred’s voice. 

“Tm up at Shadow Grove. 
see no wreck here. What 2 

“T see one here, then!” Dale snapped. 
“What’s the idea? Some one been hold- 
ing a husking bee here?” 

Fred’s voice was indignantly plain- 
tive. 

“T come up here like you wired me to, 
an’ I can’t locate nothin’ of Prescott’s 
ship. No one here ee 

“I didn’t send you any message,” Dale 
broke in; “but I'll give you one now. 
Come right out to the field—any way 
you can. Grab a taxi at the station. 
You’re going to have to hold down the 
job here for a few days. Explain every- 
thing later. No time now. Make it 
snappy.” 

He hurried outside and darted into 
the hangar. No. 3 ship was still there, 
evidently undamaged. Dale breathed 
easier. 

Back in the littered office he shot a 
call through to Radcliffe. 

“Better come out here soon as you 
can,” Dale said tersely. “Our friends 
have been here already. Turned the 
place upside down after getting rid of 
my mechanic.” : 

“Good! That means they’re looking 
for it. They haven’t got it. Which way 
did they go? I can have the bridge and 
ferry watched: zs 

“Nothing like it! They’re up-to-date. 


I don’t 
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Friend Hong doesn’t believe in chancing 
being stopped. They’re flying a Hor- 
net. Went west here.” 

Radcliffe’s unhesitating reply was 
sharp and incisive. 

“Follow them. Queensboro Airport 
is west of you. It’s closer to me. I'll be 
there in fifteen minutes. Pick me up 
there. You'll just about make it. Keep 
them in sight if you can. They’ve only 
five minutes’ start at best. They may 
turn off north but we'll have to chance 
it. Hang on his tail and we'll bag 
him!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
DAWN ACRES AGAIN. 


DALE raced for the hangar just as 
a local taxi, with Fred, eager and 
grimy, in the back seat, stopped outside. 
“Help me get No. 3 on the line,” 
Dale ordered. “Here, grab the tail with 
me and we'll swing her out. All right. 
Gas her up now. Never mind a motor 
test. This is a hurry call.” 

As he worked he explained to Fred 
something of the situation. 

“Same crowd that were here before. 
They took it on the loop, and I’m after 
them. I may be home to-night and I 
may not, but Pll get in touch with you, 
anyway. Phone Mrs. Dale that.” 

He flung himself over the side and 
into the forward cockpit. Fred cranked 
up the glistening propeller, swung his 
weight on it, and the engine explosions 
roared quickly. Dale beckoned to the 
mechanic. 

“Listen. You know Lorrin at the 
Queensboro Airport. Phone him to be 
on the lookout for a Hornet monoplane 
going west and to let me know when 
I get there if the Hornet changed direc- 
tion. Tell him it’s a bet or a race or 
something. Keep mum about the other 
business.” 

“You bet.” 

“All right. Drag on that left wing a 
bit so I can swing around.” 

Headed into the wind, Dale shoved 
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his goggles down over his eyes, waved 
his hand to the mechanic and thundered 
down the field. 

His take-off would not have won a 
prize at a flying circus. It was more 
daring than safe. But he lifted the 
ship into the air and cleared the tele- 
graph wires along the railroad by a 
narrow margin, and any margin is good 
enough for a flying man in a hurry. 

Above the warm blanket that hugged 
the brown earth the air was cool and 
clear as the air on a mountaintop. It 
whipped by in the back blast of the 
whirling propeller, as Dale skidded on 
a turn and pointed the ship’s blunt nose 
toward the west. 

He craned his neck out the side of the 
cockpit and watched steadily ahead for 
signs of the Hornet. The translucent 
ocean of blue seemed starkly empty. 
Then, far away—so far and small that 
it might have been a dancing speck in 
the sunlight—something gleamed and 
vanished, gleamed again and vanished. 

Dale looked above. It was a high 
“ceiling.” There were no cloud banks 
for the Hornet to dodge into. On the 
left the green acres of the ocean, on the 
right the silver of the Sound. The left 
was safe—the ship in front would 
hardly try a transatlantic hop, however 
anxious its occupants might be to go 
somewhere—but Dale could: only trust 
to luck they wouldn’t decide to turn 
north over the Sound into Connecticut. 

He shoved the gas at No. 3—all it 
had—and strained his eyes at the tiny 
speck in front. 

Ten minutes later he calculated No. 
3 had’ gained slightly—just enough to 
know that he had gained—and that his 
ship, for all its condition, was the faster 
of the two. The tiny speck had en- 
larged to the size of a bird, and no 
longer vanished and reappeared as the 
sunlight struck the wing surfaces, but 
hung steadily in front in the blue. 

But Queensboro Airport, the largest 
municipal landing field, was almost di- 
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rectly below Dale now, and he would 
have to drop down for his fellow 
hunter, abandoning the stern chase for 
a few minutes. 

He nosed down, cut his engine and, 
with swiftly gathering momentum, shot 
down toward the green carpet beneath. 
The shrill song of the wind in the wires 
rose to a shriek, then died down as he 
straightened out and prepared to land. 

Only one ship—an army biplane— 
was on the field, and that was out of 
the way of Dale. He landed expertly, 
tail-skid and wheels touching the ground 
at the same moment, taxied to the end 
of the field nearest the hangars and 
swung about to face into the wind ready 
to take off again. A motor cycle with 
a side car careened toward him, Lor- 
rin, the field manager, at the handle- 
bars and Radcliffe in the car. The lat- 
ter hopped out and climbed aboard 
No. 3. 

“Thanks, old man,” he called to Lor- 
rin. “We'll spill the whole business to 
you when we get back. Confidential 
right now.” 

“All right with me.” The field man- 
ager grinned. “I can stand the sus- 
pense. By the way, I got your me- 
chanic’s message, Dale. The ship you’re 
looking for passed just now. He was 
climbing some. I recognized the ship 
and 2 

“You did!” Dale and Radcliffe spoke 
in chorus. 

“Yes. They stopped here this morn- 
ing to get a load of gas. Two men 
aboard. One was a big fellow; the 
other looked like a half-breed China- 
man of some kind.” 

Dale and: Radcliffe exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. Lorrin dropped behind 
swiftly as Dale “gave her the gun” and 
sped down the field. 

He could hardly wait to rise above 
the surrounding buildings to see if the 
Hornet was out of sight. For a mo- 
ment he thought it was. The horizon 
in front was blank. Then Radcliffe 
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tugged-his coat from behind and pointed 
off to the north. The Hornet had 
changed her course arid was over the 
Sound, intending, doubtless, to avoid the 
high buildings and dangerous terrain of 
downtown New York. 

Dale bore over on his stick and rud- 
der bar and. followed. He felt Rad- 
cliffe’s hand tugging at his coat again 
and shut off the motor for a few sec- 
onds to hear what he had to say. 

“Brought your gun?” the investiga- 
tor shouted. 

Dale shook his head. 

“Couldn’t see it anywhere. They took 
it, I think. Where do you suppose 
they’re headed for?” : 

“We'll find out soon, We're gain- 
ing on them every minute.” 

“Tf our gas holds out.” Dale looked 
doubtful as he opened up the throttle 
again in a burst of sound. No. 3 was a 
faster ship, but the Hornet type car- 
ried a bigger tank that gave them a 
wider ‘cruising radius. 

They sped along on the trail of the 
distant ship, passed over the Sound, 
sparkling far beneath them, and sighted 
the distant speck again off to the right 
over the waters of the Sound. The 
Hornet had turned east, paralleling its 
first course. 

Dale banked sharply in the new direc- 
tion. He could not be sure he was 
gaining on the other ship now. No. 3’s 
engine was developing trouble—a hesi- 
tation from time to time hardly notice- 
able to the inexperienced but quickly 
apprehended by the ear of the aviator, 
attuned to the smooth rumble of the 
exhaust. 

Twenty minutes later the Hornet’s 
wings flashed in the sunlight again as it 
changed direction. Dale frowned at 
his instrument board. He wasn’t get- 
ting the revolutions per minute now 
from the propeller that would help him 
bridge the gap between his ship and the 
Hornet. It was all he could do to keep 
the other plane in sight. He wondered 
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if Hong planned to lead him a merry 
dance in a circle until Dale’s gas gave 
out, and then slip away to some hidden 
landing field. The present direction 
would bring them to the end of the 
island by and by, and there was noth- 
ing beyond that but the broad Atlantic, 
unless Hong turned left into Connecti- 
cut. 

It was possible, too, that the Eurasian 
did not know he was being followed and 
had doubled on his course simply to de- 
ceive observers on the ground at the 
time of his get-away from Shadow 
Grove. 

The ground map that unfolded be- 
neath him bore familiar landmarks to 
Dale. He had followed the course of 
that gray hair line indicating the rail- 
road, the evening he had brought the 
unfortunate Sinbar to Dawn Acres. 
Dawn Acres, itself, lay straight ahead. 
Could that be—— 

He turned his head questioningly to- 
ward Radcliffe. The latter was looking 
out the side of the cockpit, his mouth 
pressed tightly against the cyclonic blast 
of the wind, his eyes, intent behind their 
goggles, glued on the far horizon. 

He gestured down with his hand. 
Dale looked for the Hornet again. The 
sky ahead was empty. The Hornet had 
disappeared from sight as suddenly as 
if it had ducked under the covering hem 
of a cloud. Dale eased down the roar 
of the engine. 


“They went down?” he called. 
“There’s no landing field except: ey 
“My guess is Dawn Acres. He’s 


come home to roost. I rather thought 


. he would. We'll slide down there.” 


Dale nodded and opened: the throttle 
wide again. Within two minutes they 
were over the flat surface of the golf 
course. But there was no sign of the 
black wings of the Hornet against the 
smooth expanse of green grass. The 
place looked as deserted as it had the 
night he had arrived with Sinbar. Dale 
smiled grimly as he glided into the field. 
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Dawn Acres had a habit of being not 
as quiet as it looked. 


CHAPTER X. 
DALE RIDES THE TAIL. 


- HEY bumped to a stop in the center 

of the wide fairway. Dale was 
about to switch off the spark, but 
changed his mind: and let the engine idle 
along, the propeller swishing lightly 
above the grass. It might be necessary 
to make a quick hop-off again. 

He climbed over the side to the wing 
and thence to the ground, shoved his 
goggles to his forehead and looked 
around. 


“Where on earth did the bird dick 


to?” he asked Radcliffe. “Sure he 
dropped. in here?” 

“Here or pretty close to it,” the de- 
tective ventured, scanning the edges of 
the tree-bordered field. ‘We'll find out 
pretty quickly. He must have seen us 
come in and I’m surprised we haven’t 
been sniped at from the woods there by 
this time. Where is that caretaker’s 
cottage?” 

Dale pointed out the sloping roof 
showing above the trees. 

“T don’t like to separate,” Radcliffe 
muttered, “but we have to be two places 
at once—here to watch the ship and 
start the chase again if Hong takes off, 
and also I must phone the local police 
to head him off if he is traveling by 
auto. We can’t let him slip away again. 
Wait here.” 

“While you shove yourself into the 
middle of a gang maybe?” Dale pro- 
tested. “I remember what happened. to 
Sinbar.” ; 

“Don’t worry.” 
“T’m not Sinbar. 
ler than a bandit. 
a gun and you haven’t. 
near the main house.” 

“You're liable to have two to one 
against you—Hong and the other fel- 
low, the one that was flying the ship.” 


Radcliffe grinned. 
He was a better but- 
And, besides, I have 
I’m not going 
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“I doubt if they’re still around.. They 
ought to be streaking it now for places 
unknown. I'll have to chance it and 
keep my eyes open. Meanwhile, keep 
the engine turning over. I'll be back 
as soon as I phone, and we'll watch the 
roads from the air until the cops get 
here.” 5 

He set off toward the caretaker’s. cot- 
tage at a trot and disappeared beneath 
the shadows of the trees. Dale took up 
a position on a rise in ground a few 
yards from his ship and kept a sharp 
lookout as he listened for sounds of the 
Hornet engine starting again. 

It was practically certain that the ship 
had landed somewhere near by. The 
possibility that it had fallen into the 
Sound was slight. And the fact that 
it had been invisible from the air when 
Dale reached Dawn Acres was no surety 
that the Hornet wasn’t there. There 
were several fair landing places on or 
near the golf course, and a small mono- 
plane such as the Hornet could be 
wheeled quickly from air view in a cou- 
ple of minutes—in a shed or under 
cover of trees. There was the drive- 
way, now, wide enough to hide a small- 
sized ship safely beneath the interlacing 
branches. 

Dale hesitated. Radcliffe had asked 
him to stay with the ship. But it was 
only a step to the drive, and No. 3 
would be in sight all the time. 

He walked quickly across the springy 
turf toward the avenue hidden behind 
its tall screen of poplars. 

“See here! What’s the idea? Now, 
you git goin’ on yer way!” 

Dale turned to see the caretaker 
emerging from the driveway some dis- 
tance to the right. The aviator stopped 
and waited for the other man to ap- 
proach. 

“T told you the other day we don’t 
aim to have every Tom, Dick and Harry 
a-poppin’ in here!” the caretaker 
yelped, his heavy, red eyebrows almost 
meeting in a threatening scowl. “This 
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ain’t no public landin’ field. This is Mr. 
Rockfort’s property. I gotta good mind 
to have you pinched fer trespassin’ 
on: ” 


“Is that so?” Dale questioned coolly, 
and watched the other slouch up. 
“Well, you’ll have plenty of cops around 
shortly to help you make the arrest. 
Did you see——” 

“Ts that what that other feller beat 
it for?” The tall man’s eyes~gleamed 
suspiciously at Dale. 

“Went to phone for them. Mean- 
while, you can help us trace the man we 
want. Did you see a black ship land 
around here just before we came?” 

The man shook his head sourly. 

“No. An’ I don’t believe any sech 
nonsense, nuther. Yourn is the only air- 
plane that’s landed on Mr. Rockfort’s 
grounds, an’ that’s one too many. My 
boss don’t want strangers prowlin’ 
around loose. Just you git yer friend 
an’ climb aboard ag’in now.” 

“Your ‘boss,’ Dale reassured him, 
“won’t object. He doesn’t want no- 
torious criminals. prowling around, 
either. You're sure no ship dropped 
‘ in here?” 

“Certain!” the caretaker snapped. “I 
guess I’d see them if they did. Here! 
Where you goin’ to?” 

“Just looking around,” Dale returned 
over his shoulder, and stepped between 
two of the poplars that screened the 
road. 

The caretaker made a grab for Dale’s 
sleeve. He was too late. The aviator 
had a view of the length of the drive- 
way sweeping to the terraced steps. 

Spanning the broad, graveled way, 
not thirty paces off, was the Hornet 
monoplane. Dale whirled around on the 
man who had lied to him—whirled just 
in time to be knocked off his feet by 
the sudden fury of the caretaker’s on- 
slaught. A quick fusillade of shots rang 
out from the direction of the main 
house. 

Taken off his guard, in the act of 
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turning, Dale could not prevent his fall 
under the weight of a man as heavy as 
himself. But his aviator’s alertness, 
trained to lightning adjustments under 
all conditions, saved him from the full, 
stunning force of the fall. Even in 
mid-air he managed to jerk his body 
sidewise. 

They landed in a flurry of dead 
leaves, kicked up by their lashing legs, 
struggling for a purchase, while Dale 
wrenched at the brawny hand that 
gripped the breast of his leather coat. 
The hand came away with a ripping of 
buttons ; Dale struck at a snarling mouth 
that was twisted to show a broken line 
of discolored teeth, and both men scram- 
bled to their feet between the tree 
trunks. 

The caretaker backed a step through 
the rustling leaves, his hand snatching 
for his hip pocket. Before he could 
more than tug the revolver clear, Dale’s 
hand had grasped the bony wrist and 
twisted it sharply, sending the weapon 
tumbling to the gravel of the drive. 
Dale’s opponent came driving in, head 
downward, and they clinched and 
swayed for a moment on the edge of 
the avenue. 

Over the caretaker’s shoulder Dale 
glimpsed the sallow face of Bartholo- 
mew Hong some distance off as the Eu- 
rasian darted between the poplar trees 
toward the golf course. In that same 
glimpse Dale caught sight of a stranger 
—a fat individual with a black smear 
of mustache beneath an aquiline nose— 
who emptied a barking pistol from the 
terrace after the fleeing Hong, and then 
puffed down the steps in pursuit. 

The next moment Dale had broken 
clear of the clinch, ducked a swing of 
the caretaker’s heavy fist, and jabbed 
swiftly upward to the unshaven chin. 
The caretaker stumbled back against a 
tree trunk, and Dale started after Hong. 

The Eurasian had changed his direc- 
tion on the open field and was running 
toward No. 3 ship in the fairway. 
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Nearer the main house the fat man was 
cutting across Hong’s path. Dale had 
the longest way to go before the three 
converging lines would meet at the point 
where his ship’s spinning propeller twin- 
kled in the sun. 

He extended his 
sprinted for the ship. 

A bare hundred feet separated him 
from the other two when the end came. 
Almost in the shadow cast by the fusel- 
age Hong turned to face the fat man. 
The Eurasian’s teeth showed in a white 
line between his lips. His elbow crooked 
close to his side and from the level of 
his waist came a tongue of flame, a 
sharp report, a gray feather of smoke. 

The fat man seemed to trip over his 
own legs, and pitched forward: on his 
face. Hong slid over the side of the 
cockpit like a snake into its burrow, only 
his sleek hair showing for an instant 
above the cowl as the engine roared on 
full. 

Dale had left the ship with the nose 
pointed into the wind—the direction in 
which he would have taken off if the 
occasion arose. The tail of the ship 
was toward the driveway, toward Dale, 
and it was beginning to move slowly, 
but with ever-increasing momentum 
away from him under the urge of that 
racing propeller. 

As the full realization of Hong’s in- 
tention dawned on Dale he leaped for- 
ward, every ounce of energy he pos- 
sessed driving the muscles of his legs to 
close the distance between him and that 
receding tail surface. 

He had no definite plan in mind, be- 
yond trying his best to prevent that 
plane from leaving the ground at all— 
or, anyway, leaving it without him. He 
was acting on the impulse of the mo- 
ment—an impulse fraught with dan- 
ger, but based on his determination not 
to let Hong run off with the plane with- 
out a fight, and, above all things, not 
to let the man escape if Dale had to fol- 
low him back to his native China. 


long legs and 
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The plane was gathering speed now, 
but Dale had shortened the distarice to 
a mere five feet. Inthe split second 
that intervened before the ship would 
pick up speed, it was touch-and-go 
whether Dale’s outstretched hand would 
close on the edge of the elevator or 
empty air. The blast of the propeller 
struck him full on. It was like buck- 
ing a lashing gale. 

"He threw himself ahead in a pings 
dive, his arm fell across the left eleva- 
tor, he felt his foot batter across the 
ground, felt his hand, fumbling for a 
grip, slip and take hold again, and he 
was flat astride the fuselage, trying to 
recover the breath that the run had 
robbed him of. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE END OF THE CHASE. 


UNEVENLY weighted in the rear, 

the ship lurched heavily along the 
ground in a whirl of sandy loam and 
torn grass. But it was built to with- 
stand greater strains than that. Even 
with Dale clinging to the fuselage it 
could, given sufficient speed, rise from 
the ground, and it was gathering speed 
every second, bumping lightly across 
the rolling green of the fairway. 

If Dale had wished he could have 
slid farther aft onto the tail surface 
itself, and then the ship would not take 
the air with his weight keeping the tail 
on the ground. But, with a velocity of 
sixty-odd miles an hour that it was at- 
taining, to remain on the ground would 
mean crashing into the border line of 
trees, or, at least, a plunge head: over 
heels in the soft sand of the beach and 
a spill into the breakers. Dale preferred 
to take his chances in the air, his natu- 
ral element, with a possibility of over- 
coming Hong and landing the ship 
safely. 

He wondered where Hong had picked 
up his knowledge of flying. The Eura- 
sian evidently knew the rudiments of 
the art. While Dale wriggled along the 
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fuselage closer to the cockpit and the 
black head that projected from it, he 
felt the tail lift up. He braced himself 
against the force of the wind that was 
whipping his hair across his forehead, 
and watched the ground streak beneath. 

Then they were mounting into the air 
—a trifle awkwardly, it’s true, and with 
a suggestion of a drunken roll from 
the wing tips—but going up, neverthe- 
less. 

Dale watched the black head in front. 
The man hadn’t looked around except 
in that instant that Dale vaulted aboard. 
Taking the ship off the ground had oc- 
cupied the Eurasian sufficiently. He 
looked around now. Dale caught sight 
of the narrow black eyes above the edge 
of the cockpit. 

The aviator dug his nails into the 
fabric of the fuselage, braced his out- 
stretched feet on either side of the 
swaying surface and waited. Why 
didn’t the man shoot? Was it possible 
that had been the last cartridge back 
there? 

Flattened against the smooth, gripless 
linen, Dale edged inch by inch along 
the narrow fuselage. He had no need 
to waste seconds by looking down. He 
knew by their angle of ascent that the 
plane must be up a thousand: feet by 
this. 

Two feet—three feet against the ter- 
rific wind pressure and he could almost 
reach out and touch the glossy black 
hair. Cautiously, he pushed a few 
inches farther. If he could get his grop- 
ing hands on the edge of the cockpit 
he would have something to brace him- 
self with for an effort, could tumble 
into the rear cockpit and then take steps 
that would place Mr. Hong out of ac- 
tion and give Dale the control of the 
ship. Only it must be done quickly. 
There was no time for an extended bat- 
tle in mid-air with the ship falling out 
of control meanwhile. 

The yellow face was turned around 
again for a look. Dale’s right hand 
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reached for the firm edge of the empty 
rear cockpit—and the ship plunged sud- 
denly downward, side-slipping with one 
wing at a dangerous angle. For a freez- 
ing second Dale glimpsed the brown 
earth beneath him, cut into patterns of 
square fields and diminutive meadows. 
He felt his finger nails scrape along the 
linen fabric, felt himself sliding slowly, 
helplessly into that thousand-foot void. 

The ship righted again, climbing 
slowly. 

Dale clung on with every ounce of 
strength, cheek hard: against the fusel- 
age. He figured Hong was glancing 
back again to see if his maneuver had 
succeeded in dislodging the enemy. 
Also, Dale realized what would hap- 
pen when the proper altitude was 
reached. If Hong knew stunt flying 
he would try a few loops. One would 
be sufficient. Dale was an aviator, but 
not a fly to cling upside down to a 
smooth surface. 

If he could only make that cockpit! 
He wormed his way again along the 
treacherous covering. He had been 
wrong to hold on when the ship dipped 
that time. If he had let go his hold 
the very angle of the fuselage would 
have helped: him slide downward to- 
ward the rear cockpit. Of course, there 
was the possibility of a quick change of 
motion on the part of the plane, and 
that would pitch Dale headlong over- 
board. But that chance had to be taken. 
It was a case of risking something or 
—Dale had seen men picked up after 
falling a thousand feet—they had a 
habit of landing head downward and 
telescoping. 

The nose of the ship dropped with 
sickening suddenness. The black head 
was below him now as if its owner were 
standing at the foot of a flight of steep 
stairs. Dale let go his hold and let him- 
self slide. 

He did not move fast, even if the 
angle was a steep forty-five. If the 
plane had been at rest, tipped up that 
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way Dale would have tumbled head- 
first. As it was, the speed of the diving 
ship and the hurricane of air rushing 
backward against his body counteracted, 
to some extent, the pull of gravity. 

In the length of time that a person 
could count three slowly, after Dale re- 
leased his clutch on the glazed surface 
of the fuselage, he felt it slide from un- 
der him, saw the yawning cockpit that 


meant safety come nearer, stop, recede _ 


—caught another flash of the check- 
ered fields far underneath the swaying 
—felt his knees going over the edge 
of the fuselage—lashed wildly with his 
left hand in the air over the side—and 
his darting right hand caught hold of 
the leather-bound rim of the cockpit just 
in time. 

For a full second he swung by his 
hands over the side, a thousand feet of 
nothing beneath his kicking legs, his 
body bent backward by the wind pres- 
sure that tore at his fluttering clothing 
and caught the sobbing breath in his 
nostrils. His arms bent slowly as he 
pulled his chin to the level of the cock- 
pit. It seemed as if ton weights were 
attached to his feet, dragging him back- 
ward, trying to break the hold of those 
tightly gripping hands—as if a giant 
hand was pushing him down and back, 
making a mockery of the straining, 
cramp-numbed muscles of arms and 
shoulders. 

His eyes were over the edge of the 
compartment now. He could see the in- 
strument board, the leather-cushioned 
seat, the dual control, the open life belt 
dangling by its straps—safety within 
sight. He felt he could not hold him- 
self there a moment longer, that he must 
give in to those tortured ligaments of 
arms and chest—and even as he thought 
that, the heart of the fighter called to 
flagging muscle and strangling lungs for 
greater effort, one more attempt at the 
impossible with every reserve power of 
body and mind—and his elbow hooked 
over the edge. 
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The other followed. Warm waves 
of relief passed through his. agonized 
arms. Clamping his elbows down, he 
reached for the edge of the pilot’s seat 
with his right hand. It was easier to 
pull himself aboard now. The pressure 
of the wind was no longer tearing at 
every inch of his body. Head inside 
the sheltered cockpit, he could get back 
his breath. 

He pulled himself over the side, tum- 
bled awkwardly into the- constricted 
space and wriggled into an upright posi- 
tion again. From the forward cockpit 
slanting eyes glittered in a backward 
glance at Dale. 

The ship was flying on an even keel 
now. Dale thanked the lucky stafs 
of the aviator that he hadn’t removed 
the controls from the rear compartment 
as he had once been tempted to do. 
Even if he succeeded in knocking the 
murderous Mr. Hong for a row of his 
native Chinese pagodas, it would have 
been impossible to land the ship with- 
out the rear controls. Dale decided: to 
take the management of the craft into 
his own hands. 

With his eyes open for a menacing 
movement from the front, Dale reached 
his hand for the control stick and his 
feet for the rudder bar. Another 
venomous backward look from the 
Eurasian in front and Dale felt the stick 
jerk sharply in his hand. The ship 
keeled: slowly over on one wing tip and 
stalled with the nose tilted in the air. 

Dale caught his breath sharply as he 
released the control stick and lunged at 
the black head in front. There was no 
doubt in mind as to the meaning of that 
despairing and revengeful maneuver of 
Hong’s. Hopeless of escaping now that 
Dale was safely aboard, the Eurasian 
was throwing the ship into a tail spin, 
impossible to recover from in time at 
that altitude, with the idea of dashing 
both Dale and himself to death. Al- 
ready the nose of the ship was drop- 
ping over and down with a sidewise; 
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slithering motion that was only a pre- 
lude to the whirling descent. 

The aviator’s fist grazed the expres- 
sionless sallow face that was turned to- 
ward him, but Dale’s hard-driven sec- 
ond shot did not miss. The Eurasian’s 
head snapped back and he disappeared 
from sight as completely as if he had 
dropped through the bottom of the 
. plane. 

The ship pitched forward, turning 
even while Dale’s hand shot out to re- 
cover the stick, while his left foot 
jammed on the rudder. He was gazing 
straight down now at the green of the 
golf course that revolved dizzily under 
the nose of the falling ship. House- 
tops, lines of trees, bushes, marsh 
passed in a blurred line, leaping nearer 
and nearer every moment. 

Dale knew now that the crash was in- 
evitable. If the ship would only re- 
spond to the rudder in time—there, it 
was straightening now—the ground was 
terribly close, though—closer—he might 
make it—leveling a little now—the trees 
—right in front 

He wrenched back on the stick and 
threw his free arm forward to protect 
his face. from the cowl. 


CHAPTER XII. 
SALVAGE. 


ALL right now?” Radcliffe asked, his 
worried frown clearing away. Dale 
sat up, felt his chin carefully, and 
blinked. 
“Feel kind of groggy, but that’ll wear 
off. Got a wallop on the chin.” 
“Where you hit the cowl when you 
crashed,” Radcliffe informed him. 
“You're blamed lucky you didn’t get 
worse than that. I just about gave you 
up when you went into the spin. I 


thought at least we’d need an ambulance © 


for you.” 

“You ought to see the other fellow,” 
Dale said with a grin. 

“T did,” Radcliffe said with grim em- 
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phasis, pointing across the golf links to 
the wreck of No. 3 wrapped around a 
couple of broken poplar trees. “He’s 
in bad shape, pretty well busted up, but 
the ambulance doctor from Montrose 
Manor claims the yegg will pull 
through. He won’t cheat the electric 
chair this time, I think.” 

“Well, well!” a busy and perspiring 
newcomer exclaimed. “He’s come out 
of it all right, I see.” 

Dale recognized the desk sergeant of 
Montrose Manor. 

“Tl live to steal another lobster pot, 
I guess.” 

“I ain’t worried about that, young fel- 
ler. I seen you as I was comin’ up 
the road a-wras’lin’ with that chink up 
in the air. Any man that got the nerve 
to do that ain’t stealin’ lobster pots. If 
I hadn’t ’a’ been a durned fool I would 
’a’ seen it myself before this. Say, 
what’s that Montrose Center feller doin’ 
over there? This ain’t a Montrose Cen- 
ter affair. I'll just move him out of 
that.” 

He hurried off. 

“Wants to keep the excitement all for 
Montrose Manor,” said Radcliffe, 
laughing. “At the same time, I was 
glad to see him and his movie-comedy 
cops a while ago when I was trying to 
cover three rough-and-ready boys with 
one gun.” 

Dale felt his chin again and accepted 
the proffered cigarette. 

“Tell me—I’ve been out for a few 
minutes, I gather—what happened to 
the rest of the gang. The caretaker, 
for instance.” 

“As a matter of fact,’ Radcliffe 
stated, “there were two gangs. The 
caretaker, Hong and another gunman— 
the one that flew Hong’s ship—com- 
posed the outfit that hung out here. 
They used Rockfort’s place as a winter 
headquarters while he was away, did 
a little rum running and quite a bit of 
diamond smuggling from offshore. The 
caretaker came clean with the whole 


» for a secondhand leather cushion—— 


HEART OF ASIA 


business a while ago. Then this Heart 
of Asia business came along and they 
saw a chance to cop big money. 

“Sinbar was Roger Waring’s butler, 
and crooked as a ram’s horn, too. He 
was in league with the second gang— 
some kind of a secret society, as far as 
I can gather—who arranged the rob- 
bery. The caretaker was in touch with 
that bunch, too, and he was going to 
help them get clear from here. Then 
he arranges with our friend Hong to 
double-cross them and grab the stone 
for themselves. They were after Sin- 
bar and that’s why he had to make a 
quick jump here and used your plane. 
But two men were waiting here for him 
that he didn’t know about—Hong and 
the caretaker were in the party you 
saw from the air at Shadow Grove. 
Sinbar walked right into their hands 
here and they killed him, but missed 
the Heart of Asia. Hong and a con- 
federate stole that Hornet ship, made 
a raid on your place on the chance that 
you had the stone, and came back here 
to have it out with the other gang. 
Hong figured if you didn’t have it the 
other gang did. Well, they had it out. 
That was one of the second crowd that 
Hong shot before he tried to steal your 
ship and beat it.” 

“And you’ve got them all now?” Dale 
asked, standing up unsteadily. 

“Yes, we've got them all. We've got 
everything but what we want most— 
the Heart of Asia. You’re out one per- 
fectly good airplane and a five-thou- 
sand-dollar reward, and I’m What 
are you so blamed cheerful about?” 

“Nothing. What do you say we take 
a look at the damage? We might be 
able to sell the stuff for junk.” 

Radcliffe followed the aviator. 

“What do you suppose it’s worth?” 
Dale asked. “I mean the cushion, for 
instance. Couldn’t get a few thousand 


”? 


“Say,” Radcliffe cried, backing up, 
“if that bump makes your head feel 
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kind of funny: What’s the idea?” 

“See where somebody ripped the 
leather with a knife?” the aviator ques- 
tioned. “On the side there—look inside 
in the hair stuffing.” 

He tucked his forefinger in the slit 
of the leather and ripped it wide open. 
Something dropped into the short grass 
and lay there, glowing warmly pink 
against the green—something that 
caught the feeble rays of the late sun- — 
light and flashed them back. 

“By gosh!” Radcliffe breathed, and 
stooped to recover it. “It’s the stone, 
all right—the Heart of Asia!” 

“Sure is. Sinbar must have hidden 
it there the night he stepped into Dawn 
Acres to interview his doubtful friends. 
He probably intended to come back and 
get it after he saw how the land lay. 
He never got the chance. Now I un- 
derstand why he was so busy in the 
back seat on the way here that night.” 

Radcliffe nodded and wrapped the 
diamond carefully in his handkerchief. 

“And all the time we were chasing 
Hong I was sitting on it. I don’t un- 
derstand how you ever discovered it.” 

“Easy enough.” Dale opened and 
closed his cramped hands. “All you 
have to do to recover lost diamonds is 
chin the bar in a diving airplane a thou- 
sand feet up. I caught sight of the 
gleam of the diamond inside the torn 
cushion when I managed to get my head 
over the side. It was just what I needed 
to buck me up.” 

“It sure did, I'll say.” Radcliffe 
looked at his watch. “I’d better call 
up my office and break the good news. 
By the way, perhaps you'd like to come 
along. There’s a matter of a check the 
firm would like to straighten out.” 

“Tf you'll just wait a minute I'll be 
right with you, old man. I’ve got to call 
up my firm, too. The fact is, it’s her 
birthday to-morrow, and I saw a little 
roadster the other day that would be 
the very thing for her. I won’t be a 
minute.” 
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Author of ‘‘Widders Come First,’ “‘A Felon Ship,” Ete. 


Captain Drake, The Opportunist, gets himself out of a situation his first mate, Mr. 


Catlin, had gotten him into. 


HERE were few better sailors 

afloat than Mr. Catlin, chief 

mate of the steam _ schooner 
Malabart. No chief mate could have 
more affection and admiration for his 
superior than Mr. Catlin had for Cap- 
tain Eli Drake, master-owner of the 
Malabart. No chief officer could be 
more loyal and dutiful than Mr. Catlin, 
but—he had a weakness. Worst of 
all, he did not even attempt to conquer 
it. The sad truth was that Mr. Catlin 
became a motion-picture fiend ; sneaked 
off, when in port, to stare open-mouthed 
at the fleeting films; stole anywhere 
from fifteen minutes to an hour to 
gratify his weakness when sent ashore 
on some mission; and when confined 
to the sea, surreptitiously read screen 


But it takes a little really good work to turn the trick. 


publications that he kept concealed in 
his locker. 

To add to his ruin, he was seriously 
in love! He, a man who throughout 
his forty intrepid and adventurous 
years had succeeded in avoiding that 
complaint, had become desperately en- 
amored with Margueryte Moolighano, 
that enchanting star of the film firma- 
ment who was admired, or adored, or 
at least known to millions upon mil- 
lions of cinema goers, and whose slight- 
est word was worth a column in any 
newspaper she deigned to notice. “The 
Angel of the Screen World” was the 
title usually bestowed upon her, and 
—secretly, of course—Bill Catlin thus 
thought of her, with many throbs of 
helpless, hopeless longing. 


MR. CATLIN’S WEAKNESS 


Bill Catlin was thinking of her on 
that afternoon when he lounged on the 
bridge of the Malabart and smoked and 
stared across at a trim steam yacht that 
was laid up in Dartmouth harbor. Cap- 
tain Drake was ashore, closing the last 
details of the delivery of a cargo which 
had brought his ship into the quiet port. 
Catlin hoped the Old Man would be 
detained so long that he might decide 
to lay in the harbor all night before 
starting around to Plymouth. In that 
case he, Catlin, could slip ashore and 
find a motion-picture theater. With 
great good luck he might find a film 
with Margueryte as the star; then he 
could sit breathless and open-mouthed 
with enchantment for an hour or two. 

He sighed, recalling the hardness of 
life, because such a chance could 
scarcely be expected in a small town 
where feature films were rare. His 
reverie was disturbed by the thumping 
of oars on the opposite side of the ship, 
where the side ladder was down, and 
a moment later he saw an anxious-eyed 
little man come aboard, pause, remove 
his hat, and mop a bald forehead, as 
he stared about him. 

A voice from below, evidently that 
of the boatman, hailed: 

“Malabart! -On deck there! ’Ere’s 
a bloke wants ta see the skipper.” 

“Owner’s not aboard,” Catlin called 


down. “Anything I can do? I’m the 
chief officer.” 
“T want—I want ” " The little 


man stammered, looking upward. “I’d 
like to look over your ship.” 

Catlin knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, shoved it into his pocket, and 
went below, wondering if this were 
merely a curious landsman or some one 
who might lead to a charter. 

“The fact is,” said the nervous lit- 
tle visitor, who to Catlin’s eyes had 
the appearance of a man weighted down 
with many cares or overwork, “I came 
down here—sent by a fool agent—to 
look at that yacht over there. He told 
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me she was big enough to go anywhere. 
Her captain’s aboard her and says he’ll 
be damned if he’ll command her out of 
sight of a coast.” 

“No,” said Catlin, casting a sailor- 
wise glance at the yacht, “I shouldn’t 
care to meet any rough weather in her 
myself, But ” He paused, looking 
at his visitor perplexedly. 

“Well,” the other continued, “the 
captain of that yacht said there. had 
been a lot of talk about this ship of 
yours, the—the Malabart. Said she 
was fitted up like a private yacht by 
somebody who once had her for a 
cruise. Said she might not be too hand- 
some outside, but that inside——” 

“Blast his eyes! Said that, did he? 
Well, I’ll say she’s handsomer both 
outside and in than that tin pot of his 
that calls itself a yacht,” Catlin roared. 
To him the Malabart was one of the 
finest ships afloat. “Here, come along 
with me, till I show you.” 

He had reason for some pride, for 
the Malabart, due to the wants of a 
previous charterer, did have yachtlike 
accommodations, although she was 
nominally a cargo boat. And as he 
guided the visitor through the ship, Cat- 
lin was pleased to observe the growing 
elation of the landsman. 

“Now,” Catlin said when they again 
stood on the deck, “if anybody asks you 
if you’ve been through a sweet ship, 
you tell ’°em you have.” 

“Just what I want! Just what I 
need,” the visitor declared. “But—but 
do you think I could rent her?” 

“Charter her, you mean? 
don’t rent ships.” 

“Yes, if that’s the term you use. I 
want to hire her for some months. 
Want first to go down to one or two 
Spanish ports.” He stopped to ex- 
tract from his pocket a paper and con- 
sult it. “Then to Cagliari, then to 
Algiers, then to Tunis, then to one or 
two points on the north African coast 
farther east, then to Alexandria or 
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-Port Said, then up to Jaffa, and then 
back to Trieste.” 

“Whew! Some cruise!” Catlin com- 
mented. “If it’s a passenger deal—I 
don’t know. The Old Man—that is, 
the owner, Captain Drake—ain’t so 
keen on passengers. In fact, he hates 
’em like poison.” 

In truth, Catlin himself was not 
particularly keen on passengers. The 
few the Malabart had ever carried had 
usually proved nuisances, upsetting the 
quiet tenor of life and making any- 
thing but a happy ship. He was pre- 
paring to further discourage this 
would-be charterer, when the latter 
broke into eager argument. 

“T must hire her. I really must,” he 
said. “Yes, it’s a passenger trip, but 
not like a—a—what you’d call a yacht- 
ing party, although there will be three 
ladies, a maid, and two men in it, be- 
sides myself.” 

“Three ladies!” Catlin exclaimed. 
“Impossible! Not a bit of use in your 
going to Drake with that. Not a bit! 
Wouldn’t take you at any price. 
Women passengers! Good Lord!” 

“But surely he would, if he got paid 


enough,” the visitor broke in. “See 
here, I’m desperate. You’ve got to 
help me talk your boss over.” Catlin 


shook a stubborn head, but the little 
man went on without theed: “I’m 
Feldman, field director for the Price- 
less Film Co. Here’s my card. I’ve 
just got to get a ship to take Mar- 
gueryte ‘Moolighano and a cast to loca- 
tions for a Cleopatra film. She won’t 
go on anything less than a private 
yacht, or something as good. If she 
doesn’t get what she wants, she balks. 
If you could—— What’s the matter?” 

Catlin had suddenly staggered back 
until he brought up against the rail and 
was in his turn mopping his forehead. 
It was as if an angel had suddenly 
swooped down from the clear blue 
skies and was holding out to him a 
promise of ecstatic happiness—just out 
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of reach! To have the Angel of the 


Screen aboard for months, where he 
could feast his eyes on her, hear her 
lovely voice—for he was certain her 
voice must be entrancing—see that 
charming smile, and keep her from 
shedding those large, fat tears that had 
often wrung his heart—it was too 
much!—too good to be possible! He 
straightened himself with a jerk and 
was now as eager as Feldman himself. 

“Look here,” he said. “I don’t know 
as I’ve got much pull with the Old 
Man, but—do you pay big? I’ve heard 
that——” 


“Pay big! Man, I’d pay any price 


- to satisfy Moolighano—pay more than 


this owner ever got before in his life.” 

Catlin brightened. There weren’t 
many limits to which Drake, known as 
“The Opportunist,” wouldn’t go for 
money. Not that he was too grasping, 
or ungenerous, but because getting 
money was, with him, the finest game 
that could be played. Good charters 
had not been too plentiful of late; they 
had been mostly for short voyages. 
One which would require several weeks 
or months to fulfill would certainly ap- 
peal to Drake. But passengers! And 
women, too! Catlin was doubtful; but 
very, very eager and filled with hope. 

“T think you better let me talk to 
the Old Man first,” he said. “If I can 
catch him in the right mood—got to 
do that. If I see he’s not in the right 
humor, I’ll wait till he is. You just 
stand clear and wait for my wigwag. 
Where you stopping?” 

“Nowhere here. I came over from 
Plymouth. I’m at the Cosmo Hotel 
there until I find what I want.” 

“And a very good hotel, too. My 
cousin is the bar manager there,” Cat- 
lin said somewhat proudly. “I’m a 
Plymouth man myself. Now, I'll tell 
you what you do. You go back to the 
Cosmo in Plymouth and wait there till 
you hear from me. I think we'll blow 
in there about day after to-morrow, at 
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the latest. Meanwhile, I’ll bide for the 
right time and think of a way to get 
the skipper to an easy mood, if I can. 
How’s that?” 

Feldman grinned appreciatively and 
found a five-pound note in his pocket- 
book, and was duly surprised when Cat- 
lin, almost with a show of anger, de- 
clined it. 

“T’m no damn navvy, you know, out 
for tips. I’m doin’ this to help you 
out. Now you can go across to Kings- 
wear to get your train, and I'll slip 
ashore to see if I can find the Old Man. 
. See you in Plymouth.” 

But, strangely enough, Catlin, ashore, 
seemed to do anything save seek Drake. 
Instead, when he saw that mariner talk- 
ing with a man in the street, he hur- 
riedly slipped around a corner from 
sight, and by a devious route reached 
the post office, where he secluded him- 
self in a telephone booth and called 
for his cousin in the Cosmo Hotel bar 
in Plymouth. 

“Listen, Jim,” he said. “I got some- 
thing I want to do. You're supposed 
to have telephoned me that there’s a 
chap named Feldman who wants to 
charter the Malabart for a sort of mo- 
tion-picture cruise. And you thought 
it was a fine chance for Drake to make 
some money, so called me up to put 
me wise. Get all that? No, can’t tell 
you any more about it now. Will when 
we come into port. Don’t forgec you 
told me about it, eh?” 

When Captain Eli came aboard the 
Malabart, some hours later, Catlin was 
placidly lounging in the shade of the 
deck house, entirely guileless in appear- 
ance. 

“Nothing doing here,’ Drake said, 
“so we may as well get on over to 
Plymouth to-night.” 

He called to the chief engineer: “Mr. 
Forbes, shake ’em up below, will you, 
and give us some steam.” 

Catlin eyed him and decided that 
Drake was in good humor. 
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“See that steam yacht over there, sir? 
Well, through my cousin over in. Ply- . 
mouth shouldn’t wonder if we'd. done 
her owner one in the eye.” 

“Huh? Done ’em in the eye? How 
so?” Drake grinned. The mere idea 
of beating some one to anything always 
appealed to him, as the astute Catlin 
knew. 

“Well, it seems they’ve been mighty 
keen to charter to a motion-picture 
company that’s going to take an outfit 
along the North African coast. Big, 
fine charter, I reckon, from what Jim 
told me over the telephone this after- 
noon, Easy work, no cargo to handle, 
and long stops in port while they do 
their work inland. So Jim gets on to 
it and holds ’em off until they can get 
in touch with you. He’s got the chap 
moored there at the Cosmo Hotel and 
seems to have assured him that you 
were out for such work and better fixed 
to take such a charter than any other 
ship on the seas. Seems he had almost 
to give his word that, if they would 
pay the price, they could get a charter. 
I suppose the owner of that yacht 
would be pretty sore if he found out 
that Jim had nosed in, so it’s—er—sort 
of confidential, you understand.” 

“Yacht owner been after ’em hard, 
eh? Ummh! Must be something good 
in it, then,” Captain Eli growled, star- 
ing across at the offending yacht. 

“Always gives me a grouch when 
something like this bobs up,” Catlin re- 
marked, fanning the kindled flame. 
‘What right has a man who can afford 
to own a steam yacht cutting in and 
taking business away from them that 
makes a livin’ by the sea? They’re the 
sort I like to see beaten.” 

“By heck! You’re right, Bill!” 
Drake agreed. And now his stare at 
the yacht became a scowl. “All right, 
we'll see who gets that charter. I’m 
after it. Jim give you the feller’s 
name?” 

“Feldman, or something like that. 
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Anyhow, Jim’s hanging onto him until 
you can get there.” 


Throughout the voyage to Plymouth, 
Catlin adroitly stirred up Drake’s cu- 
pidity, as well as his craving to beat 
some one else to a charter. Catlin 
also addressed to Feldman a letter 
which read: 


I think you can get the charter if you 
work it cautiously. Let Captain Drake come 
to you first. Tell him the agents for a big 
yacht are trying to get you to use their ves- 
sel. And whatever you do, try to keep him 
from knowing until after the charter is signed 
that you have women in your party. 


The letter got away from the ship 
before Drake did, and had been read 
and reread by Feldman before Drake 
and Catlin appeared at the Cosmo and 
advanced upon the discreet but won- 
dering Jim, the bar manager. 

“Feldman? Oh, the feller I phoned 
Bill about? That’s him over there in 
the corner. Oh, Mr. Feldman!” He 
hailed the motion-picture director be- 
fore Captain Drake, who wished to ask 
numerous confidential questions, could 
intervene. “Mr. Feldman, here is Cap- 
tain Drake, owner of the Malabart.” 

Catlin, appearing to have no particu- 
lar interest, listened to the ensuing con- 
versation, and thought to himself that 
Feldman must be a fool to show his 
eagerness to charter the Malabart when 
dealing with one as shrewd as the gen- 
tleman who was sometimes referred to 
by other commanders as “The Old 
Hyena.” In fact, Feldman didn’t play 
his game at all well, and at every other 
sentence Drake’s shrewd eyes gleamed. 

Finally, after many calculations as 
to time and steaming, Drake named a 
price that any legitimate agent would 
have laughed at; and, to Catlin’s pro- 
found astonishment, Feldman, without 
a murmur, accepted it. Drake’s bony 
Yankee face, the face of a poker player 
or a red Indian, betrayed nothing of his 
inward delight at getting almost double 
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as much as he had ever hoped for, and 
he suggested going to the proper legal 
source for the drawing of the agree- 
ment. 

Feldman was already on his feet 
when Drake said: “Oh, by the way, 
I understand there are to be only seven 
men as passengers. If you bring more 
aboard——” 

“Well——” Feldman hesitated, 
looked at Catlin helplessly, and then 
blurted out: “TI didn’t say all of them 
were men. But there will be seven pas- 
sengers.” 

“What!” roared Drake. 
*em are women?” 

“Yes, four of them—three actresses 
and one maid. But, captain——” 

“That settles it! 1’ll not have women 
passengers aboard any ship of mine 
at 

He had jumped to his feet, but Cat- 
lin laid a hand on his arm and growled: 

“Easy. Easy on, sir.” 

“What d’ye mean, Bill Catlin, with 
your ‘easy on?” demanded Drake, 
shaking off his friend’s restraining 
hand. 

Catlin promptly took a fresh and ap- 
pealing hold, and said to Feldman: 

“Just wait here a minute, will you, 
while I have a talk with Captain 
Drake.” Then to the skipper he mut- 
tered: ‘Something I want to say to 
you, sir. Come over here a minute.” 

He fairly towed Drake into the other 
corner of the room. “Look here, cap- 
tain. Be reasonable! You’re throw- 
ing away a chance of a lifetime. Don’t 
you see that if you swallow your likes 
and dislikes and get this charter—and 
a damned fine charter it is, too, and 
you know it!—mebbe it’ll be the means 
of gettin’ a whole lot of that kind of 
big-payin’ business in the future? 
These film outfits are clannish. All of 
’em knows what the others are doin’, 
and if they see that this outfit uses the 
Malabart, like as not there’ll be others 
wantin’ her as soon as this v’yage is 


“Some of 
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finished. Why, man, you can go back 
to that feller right now and say that 
if you have women aboard you'll have 
to boost the rate twenty-five per cent. 
And think what that’ll mean! Char- 
ters ain’t too easy, these times, what 
with the big companies having their 
regular agents. And there’s no cargo 
to handle in this job. A good deal of 
the time waiting in ports while they 
go on what this chap calls ‘location.’ 
It’s a little gold mine!” 

Captain Drake’s face lost some of its 
lines of annoyance as Catlin proceeded. 
By the time Catlin was halfway 
through, Drake was massaging his 
chin, and by the time the words “gold 
mine” were pronounced, Drake had be- 
come calculating. 

“Bill, I believe you’re right. Maybe 
I am making a fool of myself, although 
Lord knows I hate all passengers, and 
women most of all. But if that feller’s 
fool enough to want to pay——_-._ Guess 

~T'll go back and talk with him some 
more,” : 

By midafternoon of that day Mr. 
Catlin was back in his cabin aboard 
ship, glowing with anticipation and hap- 
piness. The Angel of the Films was 
due to sail—actually to be aboard the 
Malabart, to be gazed upon and wor- 
shiped for some time to come. Catlin 
locked the door of his cabin, dug into 
the locker beneath his berth, got out a 
recent Sunday supplement, and, after 
admiring the half tones of the lady of 
his~ideal in house gowns, riding habits, 
bathing costumes, “On the Mall,” smil- 
ing at prince or two, et cetera, he read 
the glowing words with which she had 
favored that interviewer. 


ANGEL OF THE FILMS IS A 
SCIENTIST, 


Such was the heading, after which 
was explained that, unknown to her 
millions of admirers, she devoted. all 
her spare time, when the public wasn’t 
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making demands on her, to scientific 
research, One of the pictures showed 
her surrounded by crucibles and re- 
torts, frowning through a microscope. 
Catlin read more: 


“A sense of reticence restrains me from 
discoursing in an interview upon my work; 
but I may say that there is a connection and 
affinity between utilitarian chemistry and 
meteorology which offers a vast, indeed an 
almost terrifying field for research. Begin- 
ning with Aristotles’ ‘Meteorologia’ and 
Theophrastes’ ‘On the Wind,’ on down 
throughout the ages, all the patient plodders 
in science have failed to attack the questions. 
But I have, in the hope of discovering great 
advantages for the benefit of humanity, 
through the knowledge of what chemical dis- 
turbances are effected in the outer void 
through metereorological phenomena.” 


“My Lord!” Catlin gasped in be- 
wilderment. “So she’s one of them 
scientific blokes, is she? It fair bowls 
me over to think of so lovely a woman 
havin’ a head full of brains like that. 
It does! I reckon if she was to talk 
to a chap like me I’d not know what . 
she was talkin’ about. Not at all.” 

The Malabart was ready to sail be- 
fore Miss Moolighano appeared. In 
truth, the Malabart had been due to sail 
for some hours before Miss Moolighano 
deigned to come aboard, and Drake had 
been alternately swearing and growling 
with impatience. But finally, in the 
darkness, a launch came alongside. 

There were feminine exclamations, 
the voice of Mr. Feldman in soothing 
tones, the sharp yapping of a Pekingese 
dog, and a receptive bustle aboard the 
ship. Catlin was told to take the bridge, 
and Drake went down to the head of 
the ladder to meet his passengers. The 
extra stewards signed on for the cruise 
bustled to and fro, beneath the deck 
lights, the last of the hand luggage came 
aboard and disappeared in the direc- 
tion of various cabins, and Drake be- 
gan calling orders to get under way. 

The Malabart’s screw turned and her 
bow swung around and nosed out past 
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the flashing lights on the breakwater. 
Catlin felt that the first step of his 
dream had come true and that he was 
actually sailing aboard a ship with the 
most wonderful woman in the world 
preparing for sleep somewhere in the 
depths below—of course, in the choicest 
cabin, where, naturally, she belonged. 

The sea, the sky, the sun, the glass, 
the winds, were propitious on the fol- 
lowing morning. They kept on being 
so as Catlin watched eagerly for the 
advent of passengers on the deck. He 

- feared that the lovely lady might not 
appear. Many lovely ladies got sea- 
sick even on a day like this. Feldman 
was the first on deck, staring about him 
apprehensively. An athletic young 
man with a haughty air came next, 
yawning, looking bored, and clad in an 
immaculate yachting outfit. An elderly 
‘woman whose face was filled with in- 
finite good humor, but who was any- 
thing but yachtingly clad, emerged, 
took a few careless pats at her un- 
kempt head, gave a jerk to her untidy 
skirt, and called to the young man: 

“Hello, Mooney! Up admiring 
yourself so early?” 

Mr. Mooney glared at her, sniffed, 
and. headed for the lounge. Then a 
very blond young lady appeared and 
shouted boisterously : 

“Hello, old funny face! Guess you 
and I are the only ones up. Couldn’t 
expect the wonderful star to expose her 
mug to the weather this early in the 
morning. If I ever get to be a big 
star like she is—which I oughta been 
long ago, if old Smutz had brains 
enough to know one when he seen it— 
you can bet your last pair of whole 
socks I won’t be as fussy as she is about 
my looks. Why about a little eye 
opener? Where’s the place to get it? 
Oh, in there, you think? Well, come 
on, let’s go and find it.” 

Mr. Catlin detested that slangy young 
woman. He could see that she was 
jealous—probably not only of Mar- 
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gueryte’s sweet nature, but of her looks 
and brains. And then he had no fur- 
ther time to ruminate and watch, be- 
cause Captain Drake called to him, and 
for an hour or so he was a busy man. 
Finally his duties took him aft along 
the deck past the lounge, and he heard 
a shrill voice raised to high pitch: 

“Feldman, you crooked little shrimp! 
I was told we was to have one of them 
yachts for this trip, and I says it had 
to be as big and fine as the one the 
Coloroscope folks got for Sanders when 
she done them faked South Sea Island 
things. You and the old man agreed. 
And here we are on the Pacific, or At- 
lantic, or whatever ocean it is, in a 
damn old tub of a scow that ain’t fit 
for my dawg to ride in, and e 

An imploring voice, which he rec- 
ognized as Feldman’s, began to explain 
that a yacht like the one Miss Sander- 
son had used was impossible to obtain; 
that this was, after all, nearly as com- 
fortable as a yacht; that yachts were 
mostly dangerous in rough weather, and 
he’d thought of safety first; and so on, 
until he was interrupted with: 

“Can the apple sass. I’ll go see the 
captain of this ship and tell him to beat 
it back to Plymouth, and I'll not step 
one step from there till it’s on a real 
yacht—as big and pretty as the one 
Sanders had.” 

Catlin scowled and passed on. 

“Tf that little blond hussy runs foul 
of the skipper, she’s liable to find out 
whether he’ll take orders from-her,” he 
grinned to himself. “Scow! She calls 
the Malabart a scow! If she says that 
to the Old Man, he’ll chuck her over- 
board or have her locked in her cabin. 
Serve her jolly well right, too.” 

When he passed up the opposite side 
of the deck he got another waft of that 
angry female voice, and hastened his 
steps to reach the bridge. He had been 
there less than five minutes when the 
new saloon steward appeared, paused 
at the foot of the bridge steps, pulled 
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his forelock, and came up, plainly re- 
luctant and frightened. 

“Excuse me, sir! Excuse me, but 
” he began, stammering and ad- 
dressing Captain Drake. 

The captain stared at him and said: 
“Excuse you for what? What do you 
want? Don’t you know how to talk, 
man alive?” 

“There’s a lady in the saloon, sir— 
I think she’s the star one, sir—who told 
me to come and tell you to come there 
at once, because she wants to talk to 
you.” 

“What? What’s that? She told you 
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“T didn’t want to come, sir, and the 
little man tried to keep her from send- 
ing me, and to quiet her down; but 
she’s in a fair tantrum, sir, she is; and 
I didn’t know what else to do. She 
told me that if I didn’t move fast she’d 
bust a bottle over my bean, sir, and 
(= 

Drake snorted, then laughed. He 
looked uncertainly toward the deck and 
then at Catlin. 

“That comes of having women 
aboard,” he commented. “It was you 
that got me into this mess, Catlin. So 
it’s up to you to go down and see what 
she wants.” 

Catlin would have protested, had he 
dared. But with an obedient, “Yes, 

ir,” he turned and went below. He 
would rather have faced a mutiny than 
an angry woman, but resolved to do his 
best. If that blond hussy said too much 
to him 

He strode through the saloon door a 
determined man. One moment later 
he was almost abject, and nearly 
speechless. All the passengers ap- 
peared to be there, standing in an anx- 
ious group around one whom he in- 
stantly recognized as the object of his 
secret adoration. And she, pointing 
at him scornfully, demanded in the 
shrill voice he had heard through the 
window and attributed to the “blond 
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hussy:” 
raft?” 

“No, miss, I’m sorry—that is—no, 
I ain’t the captain. I’m the chief offi- 
cer and—that is, Captain Drake was 
very busy and—well—you see, he said 
he was sorry that he couldn’t come him- 
self and. 

“Busy! Too busy to talk to me, is 
he? Well, of all the nerve I ever— 
What’s he doing, may I ask?” she de- 
manded freezingly. 

“He’s—he’s repairing the compass, © 
miss. You see, it’s so important that 
he never leaves it to anybody else, be- 
cause—you see, it wouldn‘t do for us 
to get lost and—he said that if you 
had any complaints——” 

“Complaints! Of course I have. I 
was told this was a yacht and it’s not. 
I want him to turn this boat about and 
go back to where we came from. At 
once!” 

Feldman mumbled an appeal, but the 
Angel of the Films told him to “close 
his trap.” The interlude gave Catlin 
time to regain more of his wits. 

“T’m very sorry, miss. Of course, 
if you want to put back—but 2 An! 


“Are you the captain of this 


. inspiration came to him and he smiled 


timorously. “He will be very sorry 
you don’t like his ship. Others have. 
Now there’s a young film lady, named 
Miss Sanderson, who tried to charter 
the Malabart once before and couldn’t 
get her, and had to take a common, 
dinky little yacht. This Miss Sanderson 
was trying to get this ship when Mr. 
Feldman, there, beat her to it, so I dare 
say the captain would be quite willing to 
go back if you want him to, and let 
this Miss Sanderson and her outfit have 
her. I'll go tell him.” 

He replaced his cap and started to- 
ward the door, but was halted with: 

“Stop! Come back here. Was this 
woman named Terita Sanderson?” 

“Yes, that’s the name, miss. I’ve 
seen her scores of times in the pic- 
tures. Crazy to have this ship, she 
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was, and if Mr, Feldman had been an 
hour later e 

“Ah! So that’s the way of it. Never 
mind. saying anything to the captain. 
I think this ship will do.” And she 
turned her back on Catlin and shrilled 
to the nonplused but highly relieved 
Feldman: “Why didn’t you say so? 
Whyn’t you tell me that scarecrow of 
a woman was after this ship? Huh?” 

“I really didn’t know it, Miss Mooli- 
ghano. That is, I knew some one was 
trying to hire it, but I didn’t know who. 
' But if you are through with this gen- 
tleman: Hs 

She turned to Catlin and enraptured 
him with a dazzling smile. 

“You can beat it now,” she said. 
“It’s really too bad that I bothered 
you.” 

And Catlin forced his reluctant legs 
to work, and breathed deeply when out- 
side, and at a safe distance emitted a 
“Whew!” That final smile had re- 
stored an allegiance that was being 
racked and shaken. To be smiled at 
like that by the Angel of the Films was 
worth much. 

“What'd that dame want?” Drake 
asked when the mate reappeared on 
the bridge. 

“Oh, she thought she’d like to put 
back to Plymouth, but it was easy to 
talk her out of it,” Catlin said. 

“Jaat’s the matter with her? 
Fussy?” 

“No, sir, I shouldn’t say that. But 
—I reckon she don’t know much about 
ships and so forth. Maybe she knows 
the big packets, but, oh, she’s all right. 
Just a little diplomacy, sir, is all she 
needs to keep her steerin’ easy.” 

Drake smiled slyly to himself. He 
did not think it necessary to explain 
that when Catlin had gone down the 
port side of the ship to call on the 
saloon no less a person than the com- 
mander had slipped quietly down along 
the starboard deck and eavesdropped 
that entire interview. He smiled be- 
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cause he felt that there must be some 
reason for Bill Catlin’s reticence. He 
foresaw many occasions in which it 
might be convenient to use Catlin as 
mediator. But his prescience failed to 
forewarn the next clash. It came on 
the following forenoon. 

The night had closed down with a 
making sea and a falling glass, fol- 
lowed by a lowering dawn and a dirty 
morning. Both Drake and Catlin were 
on the bridge when, without warning 
or asking the customary permission, 
the Angel climbed upward and glared 
at Captain Drake, who bore her stare 
with questioning eyes. 

“You're the captain, ain’t you?” she 
asked, with a fine blending of haughti- 
ness and scorn, 

“Yes, ma’am, I am,” Drake answered, 
vrhile Catlin, apprehensive, edged 
across to stare busily over the wing of 
the bridge, but with his ear cocked for 
a cyclone. 

“Well, what ails the bells on this 
here ship?” the Angel demanded. “I 
rang and rang the bell in my cabin at 
three o’clock this morning, because my 
dog wanted to go out, and no one an- 
swered.” 

To Catlin’s amazement, Captain Eli 
answered mildly: “How many times 
did you ring?” 

“Lord knows how many I didn’t 
ring. I rang dozens and dozens of 
times,” she replied, stamping her foot, 
as she thought appropriate to “regis- 
tering anger.” 

Catlin turned until he could look at 
“The Old Hyena’s” face, and heard his 
reply: 

“Well, that must be~the reason no 
one came. You should ring once for 
the valet, twice for a steward, and 
three times for the maid. The next 
time your dog wants to go out, ring 
four times. That’s for me. I always 
take the dogs out for a walk on this 
ship myself. I’m terribly sorry. Is 
there anything else wrong?” 
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His face was so devoid of guile that 
Catlin saw she had taken Drake seri- 
ously. 

“No, I ain’t had time to find any- 
thing else wrong yet, but, of course, I 
shall, on a boat like this,’ she said, 
turning away. 

And as she went down the bridge 
stairs Drake’s voice flung after her with 
cheerful urbanity: 

“Always glad to straighten anything 
out for you I can, ma’am. ‘Passengers 
first’ is our motter.” 

He turned and stared at the chief 
mate, and if ever there was a sneer of 
derision in a man’s eyes, it was then 
in Captain Drake’s. : 

“What’s the matter with you, Bill 
Catlin?” he asked. And evoking no 
reply, went on, in much the same tone 
he had employed with the Angel of 
the Films: “You acted as if you were 
afraid I’d hurt her nice artistic feelings, 
As if you were afraid I’d heave her 
overboard or down to the deck, where 
she belonged. Wasn’t I polite enough 
to’ suit you? Huh? Four rings and 
I take her dog out!” 

Catlin hurriedly discovered some- 
thing that necessitated his attention aft, 
pulled the peak of his cap forward, and 
fled. He hoped Margueryte wouldn’t 
run afoul of the skipper again. When 
the skipper acted that way nobody could 
tell what might happen. And for the 
remainder of that day and the two 
following he was extra-respectful and 
punctilious. 

In the meantime, the weather cleared 
and nothing happened. Catlin recov- 
ered his admiration and hung about 
with his eyes bulging for views of the 
Angel. Finally her attention was 
called to it by a malicious gibe from 
the ingénue, who said: 

“You needn’t feel that you ain’t got 
no audience. That guy who’s the 
walkin’ boss of this craft is gettin’ 
gummy just lookin’ at you.” 

“Tf that’s so, it’s one more person 
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than you ever got to fall for you,” the 
Angel retorted. 

And to show her independence she 
threw herself in Catlin’s way and 
opened conversation. Catlin had barely 
recovered coherent speech when the 
chief engineer appeared and, for the 
first time since they had sailed, saw 
her. Somewhat oily, but clean, he 
started to pass where she and Catlin 
were talking, halted, stared, and then 
came forward with a cheerful grin of 
recognition on his face and his hand 
extended. 

“Great Scott! If it isn’t little Mag- 
gie Mulligan!” he cried. 

The Angel of the Films, who had 
just been telling Catlin how she had 
been reared in a convent, and that her 
father was a New York banker, and 
that she had gone to Bryn Mawr, 
straightened up and tried to look like 
a block of ice. 

“What, don’t you remember me?” 
the engineer insisted. “Why, your 
mother used to do my laundry when I 
worked in a machine shop down on the 
Atlantic Basin, and you used to come 
and fetch it. Surely you’ve not forgot- 
ten me, old ‘Daddy’ Forbes, and the 
nickel I always gave you to get gum 
with.” : 

“T ain’t never seen you before in m 
life,” the Angel declared, with uncon- 
cealed repulsion. ‘“You’ve made a case 
of mistook identities.” And she turned 
her back, shrugged her shoulders with 
a ten-thousand-dollar shrug, and 
walked away with her head in the air. 

“You certainly got balled up that 
time, chief,” Catlin said, with marked 
disapproval. 

“Balled up, the devil!” said the chief. 
“Of course it’s her! Mag Mulligan, 
I tell you, grown up—and some hoity- 
toity now, eh? Well, she won’t be 
bothered by me any more.” 

The chief had a dignity of his own, 
and used it in his retreat. : 

On the following day the Angel way- 
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laid Drake as he was passing along the 
deck; where she was ensconced in a 
deck chair, surrounded by chocolates, a 
dog, Feldman, and a bundle of cheap 
novels, 

“Oh, captain!” she hailed. “I rang 
the bell four times for you this morn- 
ing and 2 

“So?” he answered. “Well, you see 
we're having- the bells fixed. Must be 
out of order.” 

“While you’re doin’ it, can’t you have 
a special bell for me to my maid’s 
room?” she asked. : 

“Y’m afraid it can’t be done, this 
trip, ma’am,” he said, starting to move 
away. 

‘I s’pose that’s all anybody could ex- 
pect on a little boat,” she remarked 
disdainfully. “I’ve always traveled on 
the biggest and the best ships, before 
this—and in the most expensive rooms, 
too. And the captains was always gen- 
tlemen. In fact, one of ’em says to 
me: ‘Miss Moolighano, if ever you'll 
let me know in time when you're goin’ 
to cross again, I’ll have my whole ship 
made over to suit you.’” 

“T reckon he would say that, miss; 
I reckon he would,” said Captain Eli, 
with dry appreciation of that unknown 
commander’s sarcasm, “And I'll say 
this, too, that if you say that you’re 
coming on my ship again, I’ll have her 
made all over before you do.” 

The Angel wasn’t quite certain 
whether this could be taken as a com- 
pliment or not, until she conversed with 
the infatuated Catlin that evening and 
was assured by him that Captain Drake 
was in deadly earnest. Her next com- 
plaint was made’ by again mounting to 
the bridge and personally* confronting 
Captain Eli, whose patience was reach- 
ing its limit. 

“That steward of yours is a fool,” 
she told him, with a pout. “This morn- 
ing I nearly scalded myself in a bath 
he fixed up for me. Anybody’d think 
he expected me to feel the water to 
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make sure it was right before I got 
in. I wish you'd a 

“Maybe he did,’ Drake said. Then, 
recovering his sense of humor, he 
added, much to Catlin’s embarrassment: 
“Tell you what you do. Next time 
you have a bath made ready, let me 
know, and I’ll go down and get in it 
first, just to see if it’s all right.” 

“Think you’re smart, don’t you!” the 
Angel retorted. “Fresh, I- call it! 
Why, you old a 

“Mr. Catlin, tell the lady that this 
is my busy day, and, if she can read, 
point out that sign that says passen- 
gers are not allowed on the bridge. 
Also, push her over, if she don’t go 
down to the deck at once.” 

Miss Moolighano went, and as she 
did so, with Catlin almost at her heels, 
made a few remarks that she must have 
learned while delivering laundry to the 
Atlantic Basin. Even Catlin’s admira- 
tion felt strangely dampened, but he 
still clung to some of his memories and 
wished he hadn’t been a participant in 
that unpleasant episode. 

After that Miss Moolighano vented 
her fits of temper on poor Feldman, 
sometimes in such loud tones that her 
voice could be heard over the entire 
deck; and on one occasion it required 
the united efforts of the other lady 
members of the troupe to pacify her. 
With every one save Catlin she seemed 
to be at feud, and slowly he became 
the sole listener to her perpetual com- 
plaints. An even more steadfast ad- 
mirer would have found himself grad- 
ually dreading an interview with her; 
but now his comunander seemed to ma- 
liciously thrust him in the lady’s way. 
Frequently the captain suggested: 

“Bill, you better go down there and 
talk to that Angel of the Films. I 
don’t want her to get lonesome or dis- 
satisfied. Passengers first on a pas- 
senger packet, you know. And it was 
you that wanted ’em brought aboard, 
you remember.” 
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Captain Eli seemed waiting for some- 
thing, and also seemed to watch Cat- 
lin’s symptoms, as if he were a nurse 
checking up the relapse on a fever 
chart. 

The Malabart came to Malaga, and 
Feldman took his charges ashore for 
a week. It gave Catlin time to partially 
regain his adoration, inasmuch as ab- 
sence is said to make the heart work 
differently. Her return, however, 
cooled him off once more, and he be- 
gan to wonder if beauty could be but 
skin deep. Then, as the lady, amused 
by his innocence and glorying in her 
“wiseness,” began to unfold and take 
pleasure in telling him incidents of her 
career, he was perceptibly and definitely 
shocked. Discerning this and enjoy- 
ing it, she began to go a little farther 
each time, until finally Catlin’s last illu- 
sion was gone, There wasn’t an hon- 
est moral or compunction in her being. 
She was a face and figure with the 
monkey’s aptitude for mimickry—and 
that was all. Catlin, disillusioned, be- 
gan to avoid her. 

Piqued by this, she turned the tables 
and began to pursue him, having noth- 
ing else to amuse her and being scarcely 
on speaking terms with the others of 
the cast. When Drake discerned this 
state of affairs he seemed highly 
amused, and added to Catlin’s discom- 
fiture by sly digs now and then which 
made the victim secretly writhe. 

At Cagliari, that ancient capital of 
Sardinia, the entire troupe went inland 
for another historic location, and were 
gone three days. The Malabari en- 
joyed three days of the utmost tran- 
quillity. Captain Eli was much ashore. 
He was busy around the cable office 
on the first day, on the second seemed 
waiting for something, and on the 
third almost ran to meet a messenger 
boy who crossed the tramline and came 
down the long dock and up the gang- 
way of the ship. Drake took the mes- 
sage, tore it open, and his hard face 
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twisted itself into a happy grin. He 
gave the boy a ten-lire note—for him 
a rare liberality—and then went below 
and sought Forbes. A long conference 
followed, after which Drake returned 
to his cabin, stuck his feet up on his 
deck, and sent for Catlin. The mate 
came, wondering at the call. 

“Bill, sit down. Help yourself to a 
smoke,” Captain Eli said hospitably. 

And Catlin, knowing from the form 
of address that this was to be a friendly 
and familiar, rather than business, talk, 
sighed like one disenthralled and ac- 
cepted. 

“Nice and quiet on the ship since 
that gang of fatheads left, eh?” Drake 
began, eying Catlin. 

The mate squirmed, puffed at his 
cigar, scowled, and then blurted out: 

“Wish to the Lord they weren’t ever 
comin’ back!” : 

“Surprised at you, Bill! Thought 
you were enjoying this cruise first rate, 
along with that Angel of the Films.” 

Catlin growled inaudibly, cleared his 
throat, and said something about a man 
becoming tired sometimes. Drake 
chuckled, then lowered his feet and 
leaned forward. His eyes twinkled as 
he remarked: 

“T thought I saw signs that you were 
getting fed up. Now listen, Bill, while 
I talk to you like a father.” And what 
he said caused Catlin first to blink with 
astonishment, then stare with admira- 
tion, and finally to grin, as complete 
understanding came to him. 

“There was a time, Bill,” said Cap- 
tain Eli, as they finally arose to leave the 
cabin, “when I’d sort of doubted if I 
could depend on you, but I think I can 
now. I think you understand that 

He did not finish. A woman’s voice 
was heard loudly complaining on the 
deck below and shouting for a steward. 
The film party had returned, and the 
Angel was tired and petulant. It 
seemed that Feldman had again failed. 
She had been compelled to go to that 
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distant location in a common tin lizzie 
of a car, instead of a Rolls Royce; and 
she blamed Feldman for it, although he 
kept repeating that there wasn’t such 
a thing as a car de luxe on the island 
and that he had done his best. The 
clamor died away in various directions, 
mostly in the direction of the bar, which 
the steward hastened to open. Captain 
Eli immediately arose and sought Feld- 
man for sailing orders; but as he went 
he bestowed a parting wink and grin 
on Catlin, who was still shaking his 
head and chuckling. 

The ship cleared that night; and a 
most amazing thing happened—she be- 
gan to take a slight list. By the next 
_ afternoon, when she reached Phillippe- 
ville, where the troupe was to debark 
for two days on location in Constantine, 
that city of ancient splendors and heroic 
tragedies, the Malabart was even more 
noticeably listing, and the passengers 
were becoming curious. 

“What makes this boat tip over that 
way?” the Angel asked Catlin just as 
they entered the port. 

“Oh, it’s—well, you see——”’ He 
looked about him, as if afraid of being 
overheard, and then muttered confiden- 
tially: “If it ain’t all right by the time 
you come back from Constantine, I’ll 
tell you. But it’s between us, you un- 
derstand ?” 

She nodded and would have asked 
more questions, had he not hurried 
away to his work. He saw her pause 
and look anxiously back at the ship 
after she went ashore. She called Feld- 
man’s attention to it, and he, too, stared, 
perplexed. 

Phe glass had fallen slightly before 
the filmers returned aboard. Feldman 
again looked at the list of the ship, but 
said nothing. The Angel was, as usual, 
too full of laments regarding her expe- 
riences to devote attention to anything 
_ else, and the Malabart slipped out of 
port, eastward bound. She encoun- 
tered a somewhat brisk sea running 
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outside and lobbed into it as if com- 
plaining of her trim. While the pas- 
sengers were at supper she behaved so 
badly, lurching to and fro so much, 
that the steward spilled soup down the 
back of the Angel’s neck. Film stars 
don’t like to have hot soup spilled down 
the back of their necks. Miss Mooli- 
ghano appeared after the meal and 
complained to the captain. 

“Well, ma’am,” Drake drawled, “I 
don’t make the weather down this way. 
Besides, I’m a heap worried. You'll 
have to stay down off the bridge. I 
told you that once before. What’s 
that? Humph! I don’t care if you are 
the big cheese in the films. On this 
ship you don’t draw much more water 
than would float a gnat. Now don’t 
bother me.” 

Highly indignant, she went to the 
deck. Captain Eli laughed after she 
disappeared and said to the quarter- 
master: 

“By the way, you keep your mouth 
shut about my taking the wheel and 
skeehawing the boat all over the ocean 
while they were at supper. Hold her 
steady nor’east-by-east now.” 

Then he rang for half speed and 
glanced hopefully at the glass. The 
sea tossed a little more, as if in re- 
sponse to his wishes, and he glanced 
downward along the deck to see Catlin 
in earnest and confidential conversa- 
tion with the famous motion-picture 
star. Drake grinned. Perhaps he 
might not have grinned had he known 
what Catlin was saying; perhaps he 
might; for Catlin had drawn Miss 
Moolighano to a place where his words 
could not be overheard, to say: 

“T got to tell you somethin’ mighty 
confidential. I feel I must, because if 
anything happened to you—well, some- 
how, I’d feel it was me was to blame.” 

The Angel registered confiding affec- 
tion in the “great, sun-tanned, simple 
soul of the sea” by edging closer to 
him. 
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“Whatever you tell me, my dear 
friend,” she said, “shall never pass my 
lips. What is it? Is it about this 
boat ?” 

“Tt is,” said Catlin solemnly, look- 
ing around to make certain they were 
entirely alone. “This ship’s an old 
tub with a cement bottom, and her 
plates are just streaks of rust held to- 
gether by paint and glue. Why, the 
last time she was in drydock a feller 
accidentally hit her hull with a hammer 
and it slipped from his hand, went right 
on through, and fell inside. That ain’t 
all. This crew’s almost in mutiny, and 
I got it straight that the chief engineer 
is goin’ to sling his hook and look for 
another job when we get to Tunis. As 
for me, if I can’t get Feldman to give 
me a job with the movies actin’ sailor 
parts, I allow I'll be lookin’ for another 
ship myself. Plenty of other ships on 
salt water.” 

“But—are we in danger now?” the 
Angel asked tremulously, with palpable 
and quite unassumed alarm. 

“No, we'll make it to port all right, 
even if she does act as if she had the 
collywobbles. The Old Man’s a good 
sailor, I got to admit that. But, listen! 
You ain’t to say a word to nobody that 
I told you about this. Cross your heart 
and ‘ope to die?” 

She did, fervently. 

“T guess you’d better let me ask 
Feldman myself,” he said, “about givin’ 
me a job actin’, Of course, if he men- 
tions it to you, you might tell him you 
think I ought to be able to do things 
as good as that boob Mooney. Of 
course, I ain’t no Fairbanks nor a Val- 
entino for looks, but see 

Her amusement conquered her fear, 
and to hide her laughter she made an 
excuse and left him. He stood uncer- 
tainly for a moment; then, as the ship 
took an extra wallow, he rolled his way 
aft to see if everything was snug. 

Barely half an hour later Feldman, 
plainly alarmed and somewhat pallid, 
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made his way uncertainly to the foot 
of the bridge ladder and asked permis- 
sion to speak to the commander. He 
wished to know if the ship was in dan- 
ger of sinking. 

“Sinking? Nonsense!’ Drake bawled 
at him. ‘That is—of course, there’s 
always danger of any ship sinking, but 
this ship of mine’s all right. That is, 
she ain’t ever sunk yet—or, at least, 
while I’ve had her.” 

“Miss Moolighano seems to fear 
that——” Feldman began. 

“Damn Miss Mulligan!” the mariner 
roared, “Also, if I’ve got to stop here 
and palaver, I can’t very well look after 
the ship, can I?” 

Not at all reassured, Feldman disap- 
peared. The filmers retired early, but 
in the night were awakened by the stop- 
ping of the engines. The Malabart 
rolled as if bewitched. Feldman and 
the Angel reached the deck together, 
fully clad, as if they had apprehended 
a shipwreck and had retired prepared 
for emergencies. They found both the 
commander and his mate running 
around as if highly perturbed. Drake 
promptly ordered them below. 

“No place for passengers on a night 
like this,” he shouted. “But don’t get 
scared. She’s weathered many a worse 
storm.” 

After they had retreated, Captain Eli 
took time to curse a sailor who had 
laughed aloud at the use of the word 
“storm.” 

When the passengers appeared on the 
deck in the early morning they discov- 
ered a huge hose from the engine room 
that writhed and.pulsated as it pumped 
water overboard. 

“A leak! My Lord! She’s leaking 
and they’re pumping the water out of 
her,” the Angel screamed, and threat- 
ened to faint on the nearest shoulder, 
which happened to be Catlin’s. 

“Don’t worry, miss,” he muttered 
with an air of grave concern. “We'll 
soon be turning the corner toward 
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Tunis, and the pumps are working 
fine.” 

And, strangely enough, by the time 
they came off Cape Blanco the Malabari 
had slowly righted herself until her list 
was gone, and as she headed toward 
the entrance of the long canal running 
to Tunis, the leak, too, seemed to have 
been mastered and the hose line was 
taken up and disappeared. When the 
-pilot came aboard at La Goulette no 
"one could have surmisedsthat the Mala- 
bart was anything other than a perfect 
ship. Up through the long canal she 
nosed her way between the channel 
buoys and came to rest alongside the 
big docks, where chattering natives 
swarmed and sputtered guttural Arabic, 
and the winches of a big Italian liner 
rattled and clanked and screamed as 
the cargo cranes swung in and out with 
reckless haste. 

Feldman came hurrying up and said 
to the captain: 

“We've decided not to stop aboard 
while here. Can you have all our bag- 
gage sent to the Hotel Majestic?” 

“Not stoppin’ aboard? Why—why— 
what’s the matter? But, of course, 
T’ll have your outfit sent where you 
wish.” 

“Why ain’t you tellin’ him, Feldman? 
Ain’t you got no nerve?” came the 
angry voice of the Angel of the Films, 
who had come up behind him. “You 
can take it straight from me that I’ll 
never step foot on this bunch of junk 
again—not if I have to go back to 
America on the railroad. Oh, you 
needn’t say nothin’, I know all about 
how dangerous this thing you call a 
ship is.” She paused to point at Cat- 
lin, and added: “That dough-faced 
boob there give the whole show away 
to me, and what I say goes!” 

Feldman locked harassed and help- 
less. It wasn’t a warm day, but he 
took off his hat and wiped drops of 
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perspiration from his forehead. Finally, 
in exasperation, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said to Drake: 

“Would you mind, captain, coming 
to see me at the Majestic—at, say, four 
o’clock this afternoon?” 

“Not at all, not at all,’ the captain 
assented cheerfully. 

And the passengers were scarcely off 
before Drake went ashore. Shortly 
afterward he was in a telephone booth, 
where he held a lengthy conversation. 

At just six o’clock he returned to the 
ship; and Catlin and the chief observed 
that he was in high good humor. 

“Well,” Drake remarked with evi- 
dent jubilation, “we’re out of the mo- 
tion-picture business for good. The 
Angel of the Films raised so much hell 
that Feldman compromised by paying 
two thirds of the total amount due.” 

“You certainly gave us work enough 
below,” Forbes growled. “What with 
working all hands to shift coal and bal- 
last to give her a list, and then hav- 
ing to move it all over again when we 
came into port—to say nothin’ of run- 
nin’ a pump line to pull water out of 
the ocean and pump it back over the 
side again, and lettin’ her roll until I 
thought her boilers would go adrift 
from their cradles, and———” 

Drake chuckled with glee and said: 
“Never mind, chief. You can enter 
bonus pay for all hands below. Reckon 
I can afford it. You, Bill Catlin, get 
nothin’! You helped out nobly to get 
rid of that dame, but it was you that 
got us into the mess, just the same. 

“By the way, Bill,” said Drake, “I 
see on the boards in front of a big 
cinema that there’s a film there to-night 
with Miss Margueryte Moolighano in 
the star part. After we eat we can 
go ” 


Mr. Catlin forgot himself. ‘To hell 
with the movies!” he roared. Mr. Cat: 
lin had-been cured of his weakness. 


Another story by Roy Norton will appear in an carly issue. 
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Author of ‘The Lightning Pilot,” Ete. 


When Steve Cassidy, ex-jockey, accepted an invitation to join the exclusive Old 
Dominion Hunt Club, he let himself in for some trouble with a crooked aristocrat. 


HE coming of Steve Cassidy to 


the Old Dominion Hunt Club 

was not a very fortunate thing 
—for Steve Cassidy. Young Mr. Cas- 
sidy may have found the expensive 
wicker chairs on the clubhouse veranda 
very comfortable; he may very well 
have been pleased with the idolizing 
stares of the club attendants. But what 
his fellow members—or some of them 
—thought of him? Well, that was de- 
cidedly another matter. 

“T’d like to get hold of the humorist 
who put up this fella Cassidy’s name,” 
drawled Cutler Waring nastily. “I'd 
like to find the ass who thought it funny 
to run in an ex-jockey. Next thing 
we know they'll be introducing street 
cleaners.” 

And this gives you a pretty good idea 


of what Cutler Waring was like. Even 
if you hadn’t seen his intolerant, bored, 
dark features, his voice would have 
been sufficient. 

There were other sportsmen, how- 
ever, who didn’t take Cutler Waring’s 
viewpoint concerning Steve Cassidy’s 
controversial presence in the exclusive 
Old Dominion Hunt Club. 

“Good publicity for the club,” some- 
body murmured. “We need all the 
good steeplechase men we can get.” 

“An outrage—that’s what!” repeated 
Waring doggedly. “A gentlemen’s club 
with a jockey member! I’ve a damned 
good mind to send in my resignation.” 
Waring’s face was darker than usual 
—with a crimson darkness. 

“Oh, nonsense!” somebody else cut 
in. “You're too finicky, Waring. The 
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Old Dominion’s big enough to be able 
to stand this fella Cassidy. Matter of 
fact, I was one of the men who put 
him up. He’s a quiet sort of kid. For 
myself, I even feel a little honored by 
belonging to the same club with a rider 
who won the Curtis point-to-point three 
times running.” 

Now, if Cutler Waring had needed 
any other thing to prejudice him 
against Steve Cassidy it would have 
been the words of this last speaker— 
old Jim Alden. Jim Alden, with a 
boy’s shoulders, despite his fifty years, 
and the easy grace of a man who has 
sat a saddle since childhood, was the 
father of a young lady very high indeed 
in young Mr. Waring’s affections. And 
Waring did not at all like to see that 
young lady’s father have such a high 
opinion of Cassidy. 

Steve Cassidy himself was blissfully 
unaware of the tumult his entrance into 
the Old Dominion Hunt Club had 
caused. When overweight sent him, at 
last, from professional tracks, he ac- 
cepted the inevitable cheerfully. 

“Kinda tough, at thirty, to be ruled 
out,” he muttered wistfully. “Sorta 
hard to hang the old saddle up, but 
still ws 

Well, he had enough money to for- 
get that part. And there was a cer- 
tain little Virginia farm where Steve 
Cassidy might console himself, breed- 
ing slim-legged colts with lean, arched 
necks and hoofs that were born to 
drum speed. The matter of the Old 
Dominion Hunt Club had come as a 
surprise to him. He had, naturally, 
known many of its members before— 
men who had been pleased to be on 
intimate terms with the youngster who 
piloted Thunderbolt to victory over a 
field of fifteen picked hunters and 
thirty-three jumps. Nevertheless, the 
invitation to join the club came wholly 
unexpectedly. 

“We'd like to have you, Cassidy,” 
Jim Alden had said genially. “You 
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could ride in our point-to-points. You 
could even teach us—if you cared to.” 

For a minute Steve Cassidy stared 
at the grass. Then: = 

“I appreciate your askin’ me, sir,” 
he said. “I guess it would be kinda 
fine to race a bit again.” His freckled 
face suddenly clouded a little. “But 
I’m not much on pushin’ myself into 
strange stables. Might be that—that 
some of the ladies and gentlemen at 
the club would think it sorta queer, 
havin’ a jock butt in. Of course, I’ve 
been around a little—lots of the men 
T rode for used to treat me white. I 


‘can eat without mixin’ my forks an’ 


all that, but ” He stopped. 

Jim Alden grinned. “That’s a nice, 
modest sort of speech, Cassidy,” he 
chuckled. “But you’re fretting about 
the wrong thing. Of course, the Old 
Dominion is a rather swanky place; 
but you forget one thing—the thing 
that made a lot of us want you in. 
We're riders—d’you understand? 
We're horsy. That’s the thing that 
counts.” He laughed. “And, looking 
at it that way, we’re the ones who 
ought to feel grateful.” 

So, in the end, Steve Cassidy gave 
in. It wasn’t that he didn’t have 
qualms—he did. It wasn’t that he 
didn’t know that the Old Dominion 
possessed members of Cutler Waring’s 
stamp—he knew that. But what Jim 
Alden had just told him seemed to 
put the matter in a new, a different, 
light. Horsemanship—that was what 
Alden had spoken of —“We’re riders— 
we're horsy.” 

“Puttin’ it that way,” Cassidy told 
his trainer slowly, “put me in a hole. 
I’m what you might call horsy, my- 
self.” 

The old darky nodded dubiously. 
“You sho is horsy a’ right, Mistuh 
Cassidy. Never seen nobody more 
horsy.” 

But he went off shaking his head. 
He didn’t say any more—didn’t, for 
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instance, point out that Steve Cassidy 
and Cutler Waring were horsemen of 
a totally different breed. That was 
what Steve Cassidy was going to find 
out later—for himself. 

For the present, the new member of 
the Old Dominion Hunt Club found 
himself being led around by gray-haired 
Jim Alden. He heard Alden say to 
great folk: “This is Mr. Cassidy; yes, 
the Mr. Cassidy. He belongs to the 
club now.” Sometimes the handsome 
men in tweed coats and drill breeches 
got up, pleasure in their greeting— 
“Glad to see you here, sir! Good 
hunting!” Sometimes slim girls in 
pink hunting coats and tall, black boots 
extended excited hands—“How per- 
fectly corking! You will show me how 
to get over that No. 4 cut-and-laid, 
won't you?” But there were less happy 
times. After Alden’s introduction 
other men—as handsome, but less 
pleasant—would murmur: ‘How do 
you do, Mister Cassidy,’ without 
friendliness, And once, as Steve Cas- 
sidy reddened furiously, a woman even 
stared coolly—‘Not Cassidy, the 
jockey !” 

“The same,” Jim Alden said with 
equal coolness. Loyal—that was Jim 
Alden. But Cassidy didn’t miss the 
flush in the older man’s face as he led 
the way onto the veranda. 

That, then, was Steve Cassidy’s in- 
troduction to the Old Dominion Hunt 
Club. Only one other incidental re- 
mained—and, afterward, Steve Cas- 
sidy decided that it was in no way an 
incidental. On a snapping fall after- 
noon, as Alden escorted his charge 
from the crisp-smelling trophy room 
where were treasured cups and famous 
saddles, the thing happened. Suddenly 
Alden had called, “Oh, Ann!’ and the 
next minute Steve Cassidy found him- 
self facing paradise. She was a slim 
girl, with short, yellow hair. There 
was, Cassidy saw, friendliness in her 
eyes. But there was something else, 
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too. To the jockey it seemed, all at 
once, that this—this light in the girl’s 
eyes was even more than friendliness. 
It was a high, splendid light. 

He heard old Alden saying cheer- 
fully: “My daughter, Mr. Cassidy.” 

And then a very queer thing hap- 
pened—Ann Alden said neither, “Not 
the famous Mr. Cassidy?” nor yet, in 
the manner of the haughty ones, 
“Really!” For the moment she said 
nothing—merely stared agreeably at the 
slender youngster with the freckled 
face and the pleasant mouth. 

But later, when she was alone with 
her father, she did say something. It 
should have warned that amiable gen- 
tleman. For her words were: 

“What grand eyes your young man 
has, father!” 

That would have been, by itself, very 
likely to disturb the presence of mind 
of young Mr. Cutler Waring. 

As for Steve Cassidy, he kept repeat- 
ing to himself: “Funny! Somewhere 
—somehow, I’ve seen that look in 
somebody’s eyes. I wonder. mes ut 
the solution, for Steve Cassidy, was 
hopeless. He had not seen those eyes 
before; only their brave, gallant light 
did he know. 


The first time that Steve Cassidy’s 
name went up for an Old Dominion 
point-to-point was exactly two weeks 
before the biggest steeplechase of the 
season. The entire county, from the 
smallest pickaninny to the oldest hunter, 
was pointed to that Thanksgiving Day 
race. But the first event, the earlier 
one, attracted almost as much attention, 
for the very good reason that the Old 
Dominion, for the first time, was to 
behold ex-Jockey Steve Cassidy in a 
gentlemen’s race. The county had seen 
the diminutive rider atop money 
horses; it had beheld him win big 
purses. But now, all at once, this gen- 
tlemen’s race seemed a bigger, finer 
thing. 
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“It’s an ordeal, in a way, I guess,” 
Jim Alden told Cassidy. “You see, 
there’s no money—no grand prizes. All 
these fellers will risk their necks for 
nothing but glory. It’s the spirit that 
sends kids into college football, if you 
see what I mean.” 

“Sure,” Cassidy said quietly. 
countenance was thoughtful. 

“The name ‘Gentlemen’s Race,’ ” Al- 
den went on, “means more than just a 
competitive event for fellers with a lot 
of money and a taste in horseflesh. I 
figure it takes a real man to ride the 
twenty jumps of this course. A mucker 
_ would funk the thing right off. I’m 
damned if we even haven’t had paid 
riders reftise to risk the course!” 

The little man, sitting across from 
him, listened. He knew the terms that 
old Jim Alden was talking in. This 
was no mere gassing about fake aris- 
tocracy. It was an old master talking 
—expounding the dogma of the Old 
Dominion. Now, Steve Cassidy, born 
on a horse farm, reared within walk- 
ing distance of a race track, took in 
old Alden’s words. But what lay be- 
hind them he sensed rather than real- 
ized; for it was the gospel of a hard- 
riding State, the legend of a colonial 
horseman named “Legion Harry,” of a 
bearded youth with a feather in his 
cap whom men had called Jeb Stuart 
and who had ridden from Manassas 
Junction down a long, battle-swept road 
that ended in an honored cavalryman’s 
grave. Those were the things behind 
Jim Alden’s casual words. Strange 
ghosts in dusty riding boots stood be- 
hind Steve Cassidy just then. 

“I get you,” Cassidy said softly. 
“It’s the kind of thing I always sorta 
felt. Out on the money tracks, I mean, 
a jock don’t always ride just for the 
purse, I reckon—leastwise, it don’t 
seem so to me. Sometimes I felt that 
way myself—when I’ve been on a fast 
track with a good horse under me. A 
good horse,” he repeated almost gently. 


His 
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The words, Jim Alden saw, meant 


something to the younger man. 


That was the manner in which Steve 
Cassidy went into action. The manner 
in which Cutler Waring did so was 
entirely different—and slightly more 
arresting. For at last Cutler Waring 
had discovered that his fears were well 
grounded. After he had called twice 
for Ann Alden and had been told by a 
suave butler: “Driving with Mr. Cas- 
sidy, sir. They’ve gone out to his farm, 
I believe;” then, indeed, did Waring 
know something was in the wind. And 
when he questioned the girl herself, he 
knew that the thing was very alarming. 

“Of course I go driving with Mr. 
Cassidy,” she said calmly. “Why?” 

Now, Cutler Waring, for all his 
faults, was not devoid of finesse. So, 
very gently, he remonstrated: 

“I’m a bit surprised, my dear girl. 
It may be one thing to be democratic 
—as your father is—and put this chap, 
Cassidy, up for the club. But for you 
to go out with him all the time——” 
He frowned behind his small, correctly 
pruned mustache. “Well, you can carry 
this thing too far.” 

The indignant stare that greeted this 
irony convinced Cutler Waring defi- 
nitely that a pair of blue eyes and a 
sheared yellow head were quite swiftly 
slipping from him. And the remark: 
“T’m not being democratic, old son— 
I’m enjoying it’—well, that was the 
handwriting on the wall. 

All at once the finished techinque of 
Cutler Waring left him; suddenly the 
polish that had taken money and pam- 
pering to acquire departed. There was 
only a very pained and humiliated 
young man. 

“All right,” he said shortly. “Tf 
you’re that kind, go to it. But remem- 
ber one thing—there are bad jumps 
ahead.” 

That was what started the ball roll- 
ing for Cutler Waring. If he had 
needed any other inspiration toward 
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winning this first steeplechase of the 
season, he had it now. He didn’t have 
to rely on his pride in being the best 
point-to-point rider in the Old Domin- 
ion. He didn’t have to build his in- 
centive on mere sportsmanship. Things 
went deeper than that. For Cutler 
Waring, unlike Steve Cassidy, was the 
child of a line of successful men. He 
was of the breed that gives to the world 
stockbrokers who corner markets while 
white-faced bankrupts go to the wall. 
His cradle song had been the harsh 
voice of a stockbroker’s ticker, and its 
message was in his ears yet. He rode 
a horse well because a Cutler Waring 
would not ride at all if not well. He 
won his trophies because, had he not 
done so, he would not have climbed into 
a saddle. And now, for the first time 
in his successful young life, Cutler 
Waring was facing defeat. 

He didn’t take it well; his kind never 
do. And because, behind the swagger- 
ing simulation of gallantry there was 
another family trait more displeasing, 
Cutler Waring went back in his family 
tree. 

Tor a long time, then—there in the 
rosy glow of the club trophy room— 
Cutler Waring sat before the fire. It 
may have been that the flickering of 
flames did queer things to his face. 
For all at once it seemed neither a 
pleasing nor even, for that matter, an 
attractive countenance. Instead, there 
was a narrowness about his eyes—a 
sidelong, shifty gleam in their depths. 
And his lips, twitching curiously behind 
the diminutive mustache, muttered 
softly: 

“Beat Cassidy—there must be a way 
of making it certain!” 

That was the frame of mind in which 
one horseman entered the lists of the 
Gentlemen’s Race. 

The other, a short, slim ex-jockey 
with a freckled face, muttered wist- 
fully to a darky trainer: “All I want 
is a good horse, Adam.” Then, as he 
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leaned over the stable door to peer at 
the big brown horse inside, he added: 
“An’ I guess I’ve got him!” 


Ten riders were on the field the 
morning of the first Gentlemen’s Race 
of the season. To Ann Alden, watch- 
ing from her roadster, the early morn- 
ing seemed dotted with spots of mov- 
ing, vivid color. There they were— 
ten hunting gentlemen in igdividual- 
hued hunting coats; there were the gal- 
lant hunters, hooded, blanketed with 
the owners’ colors, long, pipestem legs 
tightly taped. Grooms stalked proudly 
by the long, beautifully arched necks. 
People ejaculated, here and there, the 
name of a famous horse. Twenty 
jumps waited out there on the autumn 
course, and the sons of the Old Do- 
minion were riding in the old, brave 
legend. 

Quiet, cool was Steve Cassidy as he 
patted the big gelding, Daniel. And 
when Adam, the trainer, looked up, 
Cassidy nodded. “We're set. He’s 
primed pretty for this race, I tell you.” 

Once, twice, the big gelding raised 
his head curiously. Once, twice, he 
shook his long neck with quick, queer 
jerks. It was a movement such as a 
horse makes when there are irritating 
flies—but there were no flies here. 

Still, as Steve Cassidy had said, they 
were all set. And even Daniel’s irri- 
tability may have been eagerness. Out 
from one side the starter rode slowly, 
a white flag in his hand. 

Restless, anxious, was Cutler Waring 
as he leaned over to rub the nose of 
another big, brown gelding. Strangely 
ill at ease, for an experienced hunting 
man, Waring was staring intently at 
Cassidy and the horse, Daniel. Un- 
like Cassidy, who sat well up on Dan- 
iel’s withers, easing his weight, Waring 
slumped heavily in his saddle, his face 
thoughtful. Things were, quite evi- 
dently, on Cutler Waring’s mind. His 
puckered lips said softly: 
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“Tt’s a cinch—it can’t help but work. 
For all his experience, Cassidy’s blind 
as a bat.” 

As the ten riders lined up for the 
race around the circular course, Steve 
Cassidy presented a striking contrast 
to the rest of his opponents. Big men, 
the others were—tall and commanding 
on their horses. One leaned over to 
say a couple of words to a groom. He 
_ spoke ig the tone of a master; his 
finely chiseled features were autocratic, 
commanding. Therein lay the differ- 
ence between the ex-jockey and his op- 
ponents. For Cassidy was small—al- 
most insignificant, in comparison. He 
issued no commands; his commonplace 
countenance was remarkable only for 
a slightly turned-up nose and a wide, 
humorous mouth. 

“All set, Adam,” he murmured to the 
old darky. 

“Let him go!” imperiously snapped 
Cutler Waring to the groom at his 
gelding’s head. 

And then, as the crowd stiffened in 
excitement and Ann Alden leaned 
tensely forward, down went the start- 
er’s white flag. ao 

It was a likely field. Ten horsemen 
went abruptly forward, forty hoofs 
drumming quickly, fiercely, on the 
frozen ground. Spreading slightly fan- 
wise, they went pounding onward to the 
first jump. Down on the automobile 
road that ran parallel with the course, 
motors were following the race. And 
so, presently, the No. 1 jump—a mod- 
erate  stiff-timber—came up ahead. 
Ann Alden, whipping the field glasses 
to her eyes, saw the first horse go up 
and over, pounding on the other side. 
She was looking for another horse— 
a big, brown gelding with a diminutive 
rider up—and soon she saw him, Like 
a streak of light Daniel crossed the 
round vista of the girl’s field glasses. 
Even at that distance she could see the 
hard line of Steve Cassidy’s mouth. 
She saw Daniel take his jump, gather- 
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ing himself into one great leap. So 
they came down the field. 

It was not until the fifth jump 
loomed ahead that the girl’s eyes told 
her definitely that something was wrong 
with Cassidy and his horse. She was 
rider enough to realize that Daniel was 
not hitting his stride and that the man 
who was up was not finding the going 
good. For Daniel was throwing his 
head about, flicking his tail in irrita- 
tion. And Cassidy, quite obviously, 
was puzzled. It seemed to the girl, 
through her glasses, that the youngster 
was talking to his mount; it appeared 
that, in the midst of excitement and 
hurry, the ex-jockey was endeavoring 
to locate the trouble. A few yards 
ahead, in another motor, she heard 
other onlookers commenting—and it in- 
creased her concern. 

“Sure, there’s something wrong with 
him!” a man’s voice carried from the 
other automobile. “See it with my 


eyes shut. That gelding’s wild about 
something—— Look! What’d I tell 
you!” 


Instantly the girl saw, too. For 
horse and rider had come to the first 
stiff jump of the race—a chicken coop 
with flying, treacherous wings. And it 
was quite apparent that Daniel had 
shied. Under another, less-experienced 
hand than Cassidy’s he might not have 
attempted the jump at all. But the 
man in the saddle said something to 
him—and Daniel went over. But Ann 
Alden didn’t like his fashion in taking 
the jump. There was something un- 


easy, high strung about it—as if Dan- 


iel’s mind hadn’t been set on reaching 
the other side. It made Ann shudder. 

Out there, on a sunny field, against 
a riotous background of bronze, au- 
tumnal trees, disaster was looming. 
Ann felt it—sensed it in the wide, un- 
even stride of the big gelding and in 
the quick, anxious way in which Cas- 
sidy bent forward, from time to time, 
murmuring in the animal’s ear. What 
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the trouble was the girl didn’t know. 
But it was causing talk—all the way. 
up and down the road inquisitive, ques- 
tioning voices rose from. the trail of 
motor cars. 

“Never saw a race ridden that way,” 
a man’s voice came. “One of ’em’s 
scared, sure as hell.” 

A voice cutin: “One of ’em? Why, 
this fella Cassidy’s the best rider in the 
State. Point-to-point racing is his spe- 
cialty.” 

“Maybe—maybe not.” 

There was a queer note of disbelief 
in the speaker’s voice that brought a 
shiver to the listening girl. 

“The best of them go queer some 
time,” the fellow went on. “I’ve seen 
’em do it, myself. And I’m telling you 
right now that this Cassidy isn’t going 
good!” 

Tensely, her heart beginning to 
pound, the girl’s eyes were riveted on 
that flying brown gelding. So far as 
the race itself went, Cassidy was only 
a few hundred feet behind Cutler 
Waring, who was leading the field. 
But, suddenly, it wasn’t the race itself 
that mattered. Because the girl knew 
that Cassidy was having his hands full 
managing the big horse. Unlike War- 
ing, who was using a whip, roweling 
his mount with pricking spurs, Cassidy 
worked his own horse merely by the 
movement of his knees. It was a dif- 
ferent brand of riding than the girl 
had ever seen on this course—and aft- 
erward it would reoccur to her with 
peculiar significance. 

It was painfully obvious that the 
spectators were not satisfied with Steve 
Cassidy’s performance. Criticism was 
being heaped right and left on his head. 

“No drive!” somebody cried in an- 
noyance. “He’s riding that horse like 
it was a kitten! Why the devil don’t 
he get down to work?” e 

That was the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. The Old Dominion Hunt Club, 
with its arrogant, hard-riding gentle- 
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men, was not used to nursery-maid tac- 
tics. It was not accustomed to behold- 
ing a man ride a horse like an old 
woman. Slashing, high-handed tech- 
nique—that was the brand of melo- 
drama that appealed to the Old Do- 
minion. It was the old British school 
of riding—when men sat, drunk and 
swearing, in a pitching saddle. And 
Steve Cassidy, with his coaxing, whee- 
dling manner of riding, was bringing 
censure on himself. Spectators became 
more outspoken; their indignant criti- 
cism, loud and personal, brought a flush 
to Ann Alden’s face. 

And then, suddenly, at the fourteenth 
jump, the thing happened. It happened 
so quickly that afterward even Jim 
Alden’s daughter was not certain that 
she had seen the whole business. For 
one minute Daniel was smashing to- 
ward the high cut-and-laid jump, tens- 
ing his muscles, hoofs drumming. And 
then he had seemed to hesitate, to lose 
ground, swinging viciously wide in his 
stride. In that minute Steve Cassidy 
knew hell. For thirteen heartbreaking 
jumps he had fought a horse that he 
had reared from a colt. But the fight 
did not have his heart in it, because 
he knew something was very wrong— 
lamentably wrong. Nobody need tell 
him that Daniel was in trouble; even 
if the indignant spectators did jump to 
the conclusion that the fault lay with 
the rider, Steve Cassidy knew better. 
That was why, when the fourteenth 
jump came up ahead; Cassidy made up 
his mind. 

It was the reason why, abruptly, a 
gasp broke from Ann Alden; why, sud- 
denly, masculine spectators swore. 
Daniel did not take the fourteenth 
jump. Instead, almost up to the bar- 
rier, he was swerved aside—everybody 
could see that Cassidy had reined him 
in. And, in a twinkling, horse and 
rider were moving sidewise off the field. 

“Well, I’m double damned!” a man 
exploded in astonishment. 
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And another: “The worst funking 
I ever saw in my whole life!’ There 
came a contemptuous snort. “Pulled 
him over, didn’t he? Scared to risk it! 
I never laid eyes on such a yellow ex- 
hibition !” 

Ann Alden’s face was deathly white 
_and her heart was gripped in ice. She 
‘could scarcely believe what she had 
seen—that Steve Cassidy had funked a 
jump! That a horse, in sound condi- 
tion, had ‘been checked at a jump by 
his rider. Such a thing had never been 
seen on the Old Dominion course. No 
matter if the horse and rider had 
seemed in difficulty; that would be no 
excuse. For difficulties and the sur- 
mounting of them was what the Gen- 
tlemen’s Race had been inaugurated 

for. 

There was gloom in the girl’s face 
as she turned her car toward the finish 
of the race. She was still wondering 
when, at the finish line, she beheld Cas- 
sidy on foot, quietly rubbing Daniel’s 
tremulous nose. 

“Oh, Steve ” the girl began. 

A philosophical look of disappoint- 
ment was struck from the ex-jockey’s 
face. In its place was a mounting flood 
of crimson. 

“Look here,” he said quickly, “you 
don’t think that I 2 

But at the same moment, looking 
over his shoulder at the peering, mut- 
tering crowd of spectators that jammed 
the end of the course, Steve Cassidy 
caught her meaning. For he found 
himself looking into hostile, calculat- 
ing eyes—stares that held silent, con- 
temptuous accusation. With a shud- 
der, Cassidy remembered old Jim Al- 
den’s words: “I figure it takes a real 
man to ride the twenty jumps of this 
course. A mucker would funk the 
thing right off. I’m damned if we even 
haven’t had paid riders refuse to risk 
the course!” 

“Sure, he quit!” a groom muttered 
somewhere behind him. “Quit cold! I 
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seen him pull that horse over at the 
fourteenth. It’s a hell-twister, that 
jump!” 

And he heard a scornful, poignant 
answering mutter: “The great Steve 
Cassidy! Well, this ain’t a course for 
a money jock. ‘Gentlemen’s Race’ they 
call it—and it takes that sorta brass to 
make it!” 

For one blinding instant the full im- 
pact of the accusation settled upon 
Steve Cassidy’s soul. Then his mouth 
hardened and his eyes narrowed. 

“I’m sorry,” he told the girl beside 
him. “I kinda thought you’d under- 
stand.” 

Instantly she knew from his tone-how 
big a mistake she had made. But Steve 
Cassidy had touched Daniel and was 
moving quietly off. Over at the road- 
side he stopped, as if to preclude any 
idea that he was running away. Reso- 
lutely he stood while Cutler Waring 
galloped his brown gelding home be- 
fore a field of five remaining contest- 
ants. Two hunters had gone down 
with broken legs. Over to one side, 
they were carrying a limp, gay-coated 
figure. si 

Cassidy’s throat ached and his eyes 
were oddly misty. As the roar of ap- 
plause went up for Cutler Waring, the 
ex-jockey seemed suddenly to remem- 
ber another scene: A day of sunshine 
when the immortal Thunderbolt, with 
Jockey Cassidy up, took the Curtis 
Steeplechase. Crowds, mad with en- 
thusiasm, were crushing in, while po- 
lice fought to hold them back; pho- 
tographers from the press focused a 
sea of black lenses. And there was 
Jockey Cassidy, sitting well up on a big 
gelding’s withers, almost hidden by a 
huge wreath of fresh-cut flowers. 
There was a burst of cheering 

Suddenly Steve Cassidy started. He 
was alive to the terrible, accusing pres- 
ent again—to the fact that Ann Alden 
stood watching him with concerned 
eyes. He was aware of something else, 
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too. _ Cutler Waring, flushed with vic- 
tory, had dismounted and was stamp- 
ing over to him. Professional modesty 
was writ in big letters over Cutler 
Waring’s face. Simulated generosity 
was obvious in his drawling voice. 

“Tough luck, Cassidy,” he opened 
up. “Saw you were in trouble. Noth- 
ing serious, I hope.” There was any- 
thing but sympathy in the victor’s eyes. 
He walked over and patted Daniel. “A 
likely animal. Good sort—what?” His 
hands played over the big gelding’s 
body. It made Steve Cassidy acutely 
uncomfortable. 

It may have been this very feeling 
that apprised him of one thing—one 
curious, puzzling thing. There was 
something queer about Waring’s hands. 
They passed: over Daniel’s rump with 
exaggerated fondness. Out of the cor- 
ner of his eye Cassidy saw that the 
fellow was feeling of Daniel’s English 
saddle, murmuring: “Tight enough, 
wasn’t it?’ Waring looked up. 
“Thought maybe something was wrong 
there.’ At that moment, from some- 
where off in the crowd, an automobile 
backfired suddenly. The crowd turned 
instinctively that way. Even in his 
misery, Cassidy started to do the same 
thing. Then he checked himself—this 
because, like a flash, Cutler Waring’s 
right hand had passed under Daniel’s 
saddle. The next instant, as Waring’s 
hand came down, Cassidy stared. That 
right hand of Waring’s, going to his 
hip pocket, had deposited some object 
there. 

“Well, sorry you went wrong, Cas- 
sidy,” the man was saying. “Better 
luck next time!” 

Then he was off—off in a queer, fur- 
tive attempt at casual strolling. Steve 
Cassidy’s eyes followed him. And then 
Ann Alden, watching with perplexed 
eyes, saw him turn Daniel over to the 
trainer, Adam. The next moment 
Steve Cassidy was following the point- 
to-point winner. 
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On the clubhouse steps Cutler 
Waring halted. The girl saw him bend 
his knees, about to sit down. She saw, 
also, that Steve Cassidy was regarding 
the other man with hard, intent eyes. 
Then Waring sat down, moved slightly 
—and jumped to his feet angrily. 
“Hell!” he exclaimed. And even at 
that distance the girl saw the expres-_ 
sion of surprised pain on his face. Hur-’ 
riedly Cutler Waring thrust a hand into 
his hip pocket. The girl saw that, 
though she didn’t realize, at the mo- 
ment, that Steve Cassidy saw it, too. 
But then Waring had removed some- 
thing from his pocket and thrown it 
with an oath to the ground. And, just 
then, Steve Cassidy ducked into the 
crowd. 

Five minutes later, when Cutler 
Waring had gone into the clubhouse, 
Ann Alden beheld Cassidy stooping 
over to the ground. He was looking 
for something—and he was not very 
far from where young Mr. Waring 
had been sitting when he experienced 
his agonized mishap. 

Suddenly Cassidy whistled. The girl 
clearly saw the expression of surprise 
on his face as he picked up a small 
object from the ground. A moment 
later she had crossed over to his side. 

“What is it, Steve?” 

But, whirling quickly, he saw her. 
In a flash he had stuck the thing in 
his pocket. 

“Nothing.” He was grinning queerly. 
“T’ve just had a little surprise. I’ve 
heard of people getting pretty badly 
stuck, but this takes the cake.” And 
he chuckled mirthlessly. There was a 
cold light in his eyes. It didn’t vanish 
even when her father joined them. 

“T’m sorry, Cassidy,” he said consol- 
ingly. “I know you were up against 
something. There'll be talk; but you 
mustn’t mind that. It doesn’t matter 
what they say. There'll be another 
race Thanksgiving Day. You can 
show ’em then.” The old master’s eyes 
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softened. “What was the trouble— 
something with the horse, of course?” 

But Steve Cassidy shook his head 
slowly. “No,” he said distinctly, “it 
wasn’t Daniel. I just got stuck—that 
was all. The phrase seemed to amuse 
him, for he grinned a little. But a 
minute later there was no mirth in his 
eyes, as he murmured: “Not Daniel 
—no. Daniel, you see, is what I call 
a good horse.” 


In the two weeks that passed before 
the Thanksgiving point-to-point Steve 
Cassidy had ample opportunity to 
realize the fickle nature of fame. For 
at one sweep the Old Dominion had 
forgotten Steve Cassidy, the jockey 
who piloted Thunderbolt to victory in 
the Curtis Steeplechase three times 
running; it forgot the rider in the 
wreath of roses. It remembered only 
—for it was a very human crowd—the 
man who had funked a jump. Pos- 
sibly, if that fourteenth jump hadn’t 
been a particularly treacherous cut- 
and-laid—if it hadn’t been an ordeal— 
the Old Dominion might have been 
more generous. But it only added to 
the belief that Cassidy had quit cold. 

He walked in the shadows, those 
days. No longer did club attendants 
stare idolizingly his way. No more did 
people murmur: “A wonder—that 
Cassidy!” Instead, the feeling had 
crystallized into a great barrier—a great 
sea of sentiment that welled up against 
him. He bore himself well, did young 
Cassidy. But there were hard lines 
about his eyes, and his mouth was set 
in stubbornness, 

“Who was it said this fella Cassidy 
was an asset to the club?’ demanded 
Cutler Waring coldly. “Liability is 
what I’d call it. You’d think he’d have 
the grace to resign.” 

“Was pretty rotten,” somebody re- 
torted. “If we’re going to have the 
honor of possessing an ex-jockey for 
a member, the least he can do is to 
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ride a straight race. Damned if I 
wouldn’t like to see him sent packing, 
myself!” That was the sentiment, and 
Steve Cassidy was made fully aware 
of it by the cold stares and muttered 
innuendoes that cameshis way. 

It grew, like a snowball rolling 
downhill, gathering weight and size as 
it went. Male members of the Old 
Dominion Hunt Club became more out- 
spoken in their sentiments, less delicate 
in expression. Once, as Cassidy stood 
on the veranda, a masculine voice—it 
belonged to the club president—drifted 
to him: “Well, it’s up to you fellows. 
I didn’t put Cassidy up.” The man, 
obviously, was perplexed. “Seems kind 
of nasty to throw a man out on one 
race. Why not give him another show 
—in the Thanksgiving Day race?” 

All at once anger gripped Cassidy. © 
He wanted to walk in there and tell 
them all what a pack of old women 
they were. Indignation soared up in- 
side of him, and he realized his fists 
were clenched. Then he held himself 
back. What was it that old Jim Alden 
had said—“There’ll be talk—but you 
musn’t mind that. It doesn’t matter 
what they say. There'll be another 
race Thanksgiving Day. You can 
show ’em then.” . Suddenly the ex- 
jockey’s wrath cooled. 

Because he realized, suddenly, that 
he wanted very much to remain a mem- 
ber of the Old Dominion Hunt Club. 
Wholly apart from its social advantages 
was the fact that it stood for what he 
liked best in the world. It was horsy 
—its members were horsemen, and, in 
its amateur quality, it stood for the 
finest thing in the world of crisp-smell- 
ing English saddles and shining, short 
stirrups. It was Steve Cassidy’s life. 
Even behind the artificiality of the title 
“Gentlemen’s Race” was something 
fine—something that Steve Cassidy 
realized he had striven for all his days. 

Despite his courage, Cassidy real- 
ized, by the time Thanksgiving dawned, 
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that Cutler Waring had done his work 
well. Censure and bad feeling were 
in the air that morning, as he walked 
out to the long line of club stables. 
People turned to stare heavily at him 
as he passed in his riding togs; voices 
murmured unpleasantries as he walked 
by. But he kept his eyes dead ahead; 
only a stiffening about his neck showed 
his real feelings. 

Now everything, that morning, 
seemed calculated to make for depres- 
sion. For one thirig, the day was over- 


cast and, oddly for autumn, there were 


even flickers of lightning in the sky. 
It was unduly warm, and the horses, 
stamping in their stables, were quite 
evidently upset. But Cassidy rubbed 
Daniel’s nose, saw him saddled, and 
watched the old darky, Adam, lead 
him toward the starting point. 

For a while, after Daniel had gone, 
Cassidy stood by his stable door. He 
smiled a little—his was the worst stall 
in the long line. Situated two rooms 
from the head groom’s office, it was 
singularly dark and gloomy—wholly 
unlike the sunny, well-ventilated stall 
of Cutler Waring’s hunter, down at the 
other end. It was one way of keep- 
ing an ex-jockey in his place. 

Suddenly a flicker of lightning seared 
the dark sky, and Cassidy turned 
around. 

Just behind him was a groom leading 
Cutler Waring’s own brown gelding. 
The animal, obviously, was frightened 
at the weather. Twice he shied; and 
the groom, swearing, jerked the rein. 

“Damn that. horse!” he muttered. 
“Goin’ crazy, this mornin’! Abruptly 
the man turned to Cassidy. “Mind if 
I stick him in your stall, there, a min- 
ute, Mr. Cassidy? Mr. Waring’s stall’s 
way down at the other end. This 
lightnin’s got his goat.” 

Cassidy nodded, looking at his watch. 
“Sure. Fifteen minutes before start- 
ing time. Might as well let him quiet 
down a bit.”’ 
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He watched the groom lead the horse 
into the stall which Daniel had just 
vacated. He saw the fellow close the 
stable doors, top and bottom, and then, 
glancing at his watch, hurry off. ‘It 
made Cassidy grin—the idea of his 
playing host to Cutler Waring’s hunter. 
Then he stepped out a bit himself, to 
see what the weather was going to do. 

And a minute later, turning the cor- 
ner of the stables, he stopped with an 
expression of surprise. For, out of 
nowhere, Cutler Waring had suddenly 
appeared. There was a queer furtive- 
ness about the club champion as he 
walked twice past the head groom’s lit- 
tle office, glanced about, saw the thor- 
oughfare deserted, and went in. 

Cassidy whistled. “Now, what the 
devil does he want in there?” Be- 
cause, quite obviously, the head groom 
was nowhere about. Cassidy himself 
had seen him depart a few minutes be- 
fore. Walking casually up to the door 
of the little office, Cassidy peered 
within. There was no sign of Cutler 
Waring. But a side door, leading into 
the stables, was half opened—and then 
Cassidy understood. 

Because he realized, knowing what he 
did, just exactly where Cutler Waring 
had gone. He knew that, passing 
through the side door of the groom’s 
office, the club champion had passed 
through one empty stall and into an- 
other—into the stall of Daniel. Then 
Cassidy laughed softly, because he knew 
what was taking place in that stall; 
knew, too, how dark it would be in 
there; knew, also, that, in the thick 
gloom of the despised stable that had 
been given to ex-Jockey Cassidy as a 
reminder of his social inferiority, Cut- 
ler Waring was sealing his own doom. 
Cassidy chuckled as he realized how the 
man must be groping around the dark 
stall—realized just what was happen- 
ing. 

“Heaven,” he murmured 
“takes care of the working girl. 


softly, 
And 
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sometimes”—he laughed now as he 
headed for the starting point of the 
race—“‘a good horse gets an even 
break.” 

Then he saw Cutler Waring emerge 
from the head groom’s office, glance 
once or twice up and down the line of 
stalls, and depart, whistling. It was 
’ queer whistling—slightly sinister and 
singularly out of tune. 

“He’s done it!” Cassidy muttered. 
And he laughed softly. 


If the crowd that watched the 
Thanksgiving Day field get away that 
morning expected to see Steve Cassidy 
tremulous it was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. For he was as cool a horseman 
as ever climbed into a saddle; and 
when, as the starter’s flag shot down, 
the ten hunters got away, he was well 
up to the fore. 

Ann Alden, her serious young eyes 
staring, saw him go. And her father, 
beside her in the motor that was to 
follow the race, nodded. 

“He’s on his toes, all right!” Jim 
Alden said. 

And Cassidy was. So, for that mat- 
ter, was Daniel, the brown gelding. To- 
gether they went into battle, flying 
hoofs drumming. By the time the third 
stiff-timber came up, Cutler Waring 
was leading Cassidy by only two hun- 
dred yards. 

Then, for the first time, the trained 
field glasses of the accompanying mo- 
torists told them things again. But this 
time their significance lay with Cutler 
Waring. For, whereas old Daniel was 
making history with his pounding legs, 
Waring’s own gelding was pointed for 
something else again. This time, 
queerly enough, it was Waring’s mount 
that swung forward in the wide, 
treacherous stride. This time it was 
Mr. Waring’s hunter that flicked its 
tail as if annoyed by flies; and, as in 
that other race—and with a haunting 
significance—there were no flies. 
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“Damned if Waring isn’t up against 
it!” Jim Alden muttered. “Looks like 
he’s got the same kind of trouble that 
Cassidy had!” And his daughter, who 
had been doing a lot of thinking, nod- 
ded vaguely. For she remembered that 
time, after the last race; that moment . 
when she had discovered Cassidy look- 
ing for something on the ground; the 
queer, quick way in which he had 
shoved it into his pocket, when he 
found it; the manner in which he 
grinned: “I’ve just had a little sur- 
prise. I’ve heard of people getting 
pretty badly .stuck, but this takes the 
cake!” She wondered now how much 
his surprise had to do with Cutler 
Waring’s predicament at the present 
moment. 

For nobody doubted but that the 
dashing Mr. Waring was up against 
trouble. He showed it in the wild, in- 
sane manner in which he lashed the 
infuriated gelding, the vicious, unrea- 
sonable fashion in which he spun his 
spurs into quivering flesh. Cutler 
Waring, that day, was riding in a sav- 
age, old-school fashion. And he was 
riding to a fall. Everybody saw it— 
realized it especially when they beheld 
the smooth, almost gentle, manner in 
which Steve Cassidy nursed the gelding, 
Daniel, along. 

“Sweet, I call it!’ somebody shouted 
in admiration. And sweet it was. 

So they came round the course— 
over stiff-timber, cut-and-laid, brush 
jumps, and chicken coops. The over- 
cast sky was flashing lightning, and 
there were fresh smells in the bronze 
Virginia countryside. Old Daniel’s 
nose was up, sniffing, and his hoofs 
drummed the -high legend of endeavor. 
Now Steve Cassidy knew he had cap- 
tured the spirit of the Gentlemen’s 
Race. Heard its song beat rhythmi- 
cally from the stabbing hoofs, felt its 
stoicism in the torture of tensed knees 
and bent, straining back. Beyond the 
last red flag lay a shining, not-too-ex- 
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pensive cup—a thing which almost any- 
body might buy for himself. : 

. Men saw that day—in the Old Do- 
minion they still reiterate its signifi- 
cance—that an ex-jockey brought a new 
meaning to the Gentlemen’s Race. 
There was no hard-driving, slashing- 
whip techinque to the race of Steve 
Cassidy and Daniel. It was a perfect 
coordination of brain and muscle—a 
gentling, guiding hand and four strong 
legs that beat out victory. People real- 
ized it even before the race was half 
over. Ann Alden saw it even before 
Cutler Waring began to find his horse 
unmanageable. And Cassidy knew it; 
knew it in the way that Daniel took the 
jumps, gathering himself into quick, 
stabbing leaps—clearing brush jumps, 
chicken coops, cut-and-laid. 

At the fifteenth jump Waring wavy- 
ered, and the next moment saw another 
brown gelding, with a small rider, go 
past. Waring was fully three hundred 
yards behind when Cassidy and Daniel 
crossed the finish line ahead. 

As young Mr. Waring dismounted, 
there was a queer expression in his 
languid eye. Trembling, he watched a 
groom remove his hunter’s saddle. 
Violently he started, as he leaned for- 
ward and, from beneath the animal’s 
saddle, removed several small, curious 
objects. Then his face went red—a 
wild, wrathful red. He swayed a lit- 
tle in his astonishment. 

“T’m damned,” he said weakly, “dou- 
bly damned!” And he was, standing 
there wild-eyed, the queer little objects 
in his hand. But he was something 
else, too—ridiculous. So the crowd 
thought, as they laughed; so Ann Al- 
den thought, as she saw that same 
crowd cheering a new champion—a 
new champion of the Gentlemen’s Race. 

Only Steve Cassidy, flushed and grin- 
ning, was suddenly thoughtful. And 
then, quite softly, he repeated to Jim 
Alden the litany of a hunting gentle- 
man: 
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“Couldn’t help but do it—see? This 
Daniel here, sir, is a good horse!” 


It was not, actually, difficult to ex- 
plain. Ann Alden, listening to the ex- 
planation that fell from Steve Cassi- 
dy’s lips, thought it distressingly obvi- 
ous. And she nodded when he said: 

“T had to quit, that other time. Be- 
cause, you see, I can’t ride a race like 
Cutler Waring. When I found Daniel 
shying at jumps I knew something was 
wrong. A horse don’t flick his tail 
when there aren’t flies. I couldn’t drive 
him when he was in trouble.” 

“T understand now,” the girl said 
softly. Her eyes were shining. 

Cassidy grinned. “After that last 
race Cutler Waring came over. He 
was pretending to pet Daniel; but I 
saw something else—that he had 
reached in under Daniel’s saddle and re- 
moved some funny-looking object. It 
was foolish of him to do it, because he 
gave the whole thing away. Later, you 
remember, he sat down!” 

She laughed. “And jumped up as 
if he had a pain! I saw him take some- 
thing out of his hip pocket and throw 
it away, furious. That was what you 
were looking for, wasn’t it?” 

“Tt was—and I found it.” Cassidy 
nodded seriously. “I don’t wonder it 
made Daniel wild enough to lose.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
extended to her startled gaze several 
prickly little objects. 

“Cockleburs!” Ann Alden said in 
astonishment. 

“The same!” Cassidy said shortly. 
“He knew what would happen when 
he put ’em under Daniel’s saddle. 
Enough to make any horse funk a race 
—even a good horse like Daniel.” Then 
he began to chuckle. “That was what 
I meant when I said that I was pretty 
badly stuck. But something else hap- 
pened, too. To-day Waring rode a horse 
that was pretty badly stuck with cockle- 
burs!” 
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Author of ‘South o° the Wolves,” 


They called him “the headfirst fool” because he’d always jump into things that 


of the problems before them. 
not on the right track. 


CHAPTER If. 
SANDY’S INDIVIDUAL STYLE. 


IGHT on the tick of nine o’clock, 

forenoon, his usual hour, United 

States Marshal Stilton Ware ar- 

rived at the Federal Building and with 

stiff-legged gait propelled his pudgy 

body into the anteroom of his suite of 
offices. 

He stopped and surveyed in turn 
three deputy marshals who rose from a 
cushioned settee and saluted. They 
were downcast; he noted as much and 
his naturally somber countenance settled 
into deeper creases. 

“When did you three men get back 
from the border?’ 


But Sandy Ware, a son and deputy of Marshal Ware 
He’d slam right into a mess—like that rum-smuggling mess 


Deputy Tom Arbo spoke for the 
others—Harn Stickney and Miles 
Worthing. “On the midnight, mar- 
shal.” 

“T can see well enough you’ve come 
back licked.” 

“Well, marshal, not just that. 
we ”? 

Ware flung up a thick hand that 
matched his body. His broad, square 
visage was a hunk of hewed stone, noth- 
ing less! 

““Butuing’ again, eh? It isn’t going 
to get you a thing, ‘butting’ me!” 

“But—oh, excuse me, marshal—I’m 
only saying we’re up against a sockdola- 
ger of a proposition on the border.” 

“Good gosh! I told you that much 
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way, while others stood back and considered the wisdom and the why and wherefore 
up there near the border, didn’t give a whoop for rules, or the possibility that he was 
on the border—and all the time he’d be grinning and making jokes in the face of danger. 


when I sent you there. I know all about 
what’s going on. You went up to find 
out the why, how, the which and the 
what. Let the rest of the talking be 
done in my office. Come along!” He 
had broken in on what Arbo tried to 
say. 

The three deputies obeyed the flap 
of his hand and started for the inner 
office. He followed, herding them. 

A cubby-hole off the anteroom served 
as the retreat of Seth Holson, chief 
deputy for forty years, holding his posi- 
tion through succeeding administrations 
because new incumbents needed his all- 
embracing knowledge of details. Now 
he came striding out on thin legs like 
calipers. With a skeleton arm he barred 


the departure of the marshal and, using 
the other arm, banged the door behind 
the three men. 

Ware showed neither surprise nor 
irritation; Holson had his own way of 
acting as general monitor of the office, 
with no apologies to anybody. 

He faced the marshal, stuck under 
the latter’s nose a newspaper page and 
tapped it with a bony forefinger. 

Ware unhooked his nose pincher, un- 
reeled the silver chain and set the 
glasses in place, not touching the paper. 
It was the pink sporting section of a 
morning journal. 

“What in thunder are you aiming at, 
Holson? Think I’m interested in base- 
ball and prize fights?” After peering, 
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he had flipped off the glasses by a twist 
of the skin of his nose. 

Holson met the scowl with the flare 
of a meddler’s triumph in his eyes. 
Again he tapped the paper. 

“There’s a report of one prize fight, 
at any rate, you ought to be taking an 
interest in!” 

The marshal did not require his 
glasses for the big heading. He read 
it aloud: 


“‘RED ROOSTER’ KNOCKS OUT ‘KID’ 
JOLY. 


“This Victory Puts the Rooster, the ‘Masked 
Marvel,’ in the Running for the Lightweight 
Championship.” 


He puckered his eyebrows and cork- 
screwed a look at Holson—a stare of 
puzzled irritation. “Why the devil 
should I be interested ?” 

“Because that’s your son, sir! 
Masked Marvel—Red Rooster—he’s 
‘Sandy’ Ware.” He added with a sar- 
castic twang: “And one of your deputy 
marshals, too, I hardly need to remind 

ul”? 

_ “How the blazes do you know this 
fighter is my son?” 

“T’m unlucky enough to have a rough- 
neck nephew who chases around to all 
these sparring try-outs. He has spotted 
your son. Made it a point to come and 
tell me.” 

The marshal was then, as regularly 
was the case, controlling by effort the 
grouch stirred by the clerk’s persistent 
officiousness. Holson was smacking his 
lips over this latest morsel. His su- 
perior, rasped by the information, al- 
lowed his tenyper to kick. 

“Any day is spoiled for you if you 
don‘t jab somebody with a hot brad! 
Probably the style runs in the family. 
Your nephew is a liar!” 

Holson opened his mouth. But he 
was saved from vocal defense of his 
family’s veracity. Somebody else was 
speaking out—sharply, with a staccato 
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popping of words. The speaker was in 
the corridor outside, and could be heard 
plainly because the transom was tilted 
above the door. Furthermore, he was 
unmistakably Sandy Ware. 

“You’re a hophead, all right. Proved 
by my eyes, not by what you say! But 
I won’t go with you. It’s not in my 
line.” 

“You’re a United States deputy mar- 
shal, ain’t you?” 

“Sure am! But the boys of the nar- 
cotic squad will do their stuff on your 
tip-off. You'll find the chief upstairs.” 

The whining voice of the other man- 
aged a sneer. “You're afraid to go 
with me, that’s what ails you.” 

“There may be something in that. 
Say, tole-bird, I’m dead onto you. And 
you’re{ rotten bait. Beat it!” 

“You’re way off, deputy. If you 
don’t believe what J say, step around 
the corner. Some friends of mine will 
back every word I say.” 

“Pll bet they will. I got a slant at 
’em when I parked my car in the alley. 
They’re the same friends who backed 
‘Junior’ Joe last night, and who are 
backing ‘Kid’ Tommy for the next try- 
out. They want to see me, all right. 
I know what for. A bum trick, dopey! 
It doesn’t work.” 

There was a silence of a few seconds. 
Then the voice of the other, twanging 
with the high pitch of desperation: 

“I’m right now, Rooster! See that 
bulge in my coat pocket? It’s a gat— 
it’s trained on you. Walk ahead, with- 
out a squawk. My kind is damn dan- 
gerous with the juice in’em. You know 
it!” 

“And damn fools—and you’re just 
now the king of ’em, thinking you can 
grab me off in daylight right in the 
corridor of the Federal Building.” 

“You move sudden before anybody 
comes in sight!” = 

To the listeners in the office it was 
instantly evident that the command fot 
quick action was obeyed. There was 
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the lisp of friction of shoe soles. The 
sound signaled a leap. Then a scuffle. 
Then a muffled bark of a revolver. 
Marshal Ware tore open the door and 
lunged out.’ 
His son was astride a prostrate cap- 
tive, from the mouth of whom came a 


hoarse squeal when Sandy Ware 
wrenched on a wrist hidden in the man’s 
coat pocket. 


Sandy thrust his hand into the pocket 
and rose, holding the blue-black gun. 

“Guess you'll be working your hypo 
with your left mitt for a time, dopey!” 

“What kind of a fracas is this, dis- 
gracing this building?” raged the mar- 
shal. 

Young Ware dropped the revolver 
into the side pocket of his coat. He 
bestowed on his father a smile of an- 
gelic quality. His fair skin was lighted 
by the flush of momentary excitement— 
coloring verging on a tint which made 
his complexion one that a girl would 
not have disdained, given choice for 
herself in the matter. There was win- 
ning naiveté in his expression. Good 

_ humor radiated from him. Ebullient, 
irrepressible, motivated by whims, car- 
rying off desperate affairs jauntily, af- 
fectionately or caustically called “the 
headfirst fool” by his associates. Sandy 
Ware made considerable of a frolic of 
life. 

And in all this gay derring-do he 
was definitely and emphatically not in- 
dulged by Stilton Ware! 

His father set his hands on his hips 
and glared at Sandy. Into that look 
was put the official severity of one who 
had been successively policeman, high 
sheriff and State prison warden, and 
was now at the summit of his correc- 
tive career as United States marshal for 
the district. 

In his turn, still smiling cordially, 
Sandy twisted up the cowlick of his red 
topknot and left it lopped over in its 
customary semblance to a provoking in- 
terrogation point. 
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Unobserved at first, the gunman 
crawled along on his hands and knees, 
endeavoring to escape. 

Holson, who had come into the cor- 
ridor, called sharply to the marshal, tak- 
ing the father’s attention from the son, 
diverting it to the fugitive. : 

“Come back here, you renegade!’ 
Ware stepped forward to enforce his 
command. 

“Better let him go, dad,” advised 
Sandy blandly. “If he’s held, the news- 
papers will have a lot of foolish stuff.” 

A mere suggestion in regard to news- 
papers was quite enough for conserva- 
tive Stilton Ware. He took thought 
for a moment, looked: at his son again in 
a way to intimate that with this person 
lay his real interest of the moment, and 
then turned his back on the gunman, 


allowing him to escape. 

“Very irregular—very!” protested 
Holson, inflexible martinet in the of- 
fice’s affairs, 

“You see a way to stir more fuss and 
fury, hey?’ demanded the marshal. 
“Look here, Holson, I’ve had about 
enough of a dose from you for one 
morning.” He swung his arm, com- 
manding his son. “Come in here!” 

In the clerk’s cubby-hole father con- 
fronted son. 

“Get that grin off your face or I'll 
wipe it off with the flat of my hand!’ 

The smile vanished promptly. It was 
replaced by an expression which was a 
hint of considerable steel beneath the 
fair, flushed skin. The chin was a bit 
outthrust. The eyes flashed in a visage 
transformed to a fighting face. 

“Something has specially torched you, 
dad. But that’s no excuse for giving 
me talk like that.” 

The marshal picked up the newspaper 
and stuck it under his son’s nose. 

“This is excuse enough—if what I 
hear about you is true.” 

“What do you hear?” Sandy twisted 
his cowlick into sharper resemblance to 
an interrogation point. 
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“Are you this Red Rooster? Are you 
sneaking around fighting behind a 
mask ?” 

“Not for publication, sir.” 

“What for, then?” 

The smile dawned again, “Why, Mis- 
ter Marshal, I’m doing my best to fit 
myself physically. to be an efficient dep- 
uty. Dm undersized, you know. I need 
- to have something besides beef in han- 
dling men—going up against the tough 
ones. That’s all. If I go round the 
boxing clubs doing a little punching, it’s 
all in the line of service and efficiency 
—and that’s what you preach, sir.” 

“Look here, young man,” the father 
blustered. “You don’t fool me for a 
minute. You're in those scraps because 


you like the stuff. You're disgracing 
this office and. yourself. You're bring- 
ing a scandal on us.” 

“TI don’t see it that way, sir. I’m 
building up in the gang a healthy respect 
for the job I hold. They were making 
fun of me for being a lightweight. But 
the kind of a lightweight I am now is 
getting me a lot of credit and respect.” 

“T’ll have no more of the business.” 

“Oh, very well. I’m about up to the 
top of the list, anyway,” stated Sandy 
serenely. 

“And that row out there just now in 
the corridor, that was hitched up with 
the infernal plug-ugly gang you’ve been 
associating with,” the marshal persisted. 
“T overheard the talk.” 

“You’re a good guesser, dad. Cer- 
tain backers are afraid I'll eliminate 
their special pet to-morrow night.” He 
tapped the paper clutched in a crumpled 
mass in the father’s hand. “They’re 
backing him to go against the champ. I 
had a tip last night that they reckoned 
on getting to me and tucking me away 
till after the bout.” 

“With the impudence to tackle you 
in broad daylight in the Federal Build- 
ing!” raged the marshal. “Fine scan- 
dal, I say again!” 

“Well, it might have been worse if 


.of his mouth. 
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they had tried to grab me out of your 
house last night. The public corridor 
was about the only place they could 
figure on. You heard what was said 
by that rat, did you?” 

The marshal yanked an impatient nod 
with his head.’ 

“A fool trick of course, dad. But 
they’re some desperate. A comeback 
is due me and‘ you really ought to let 
me go to it. I can knock out their man 
to-morrow night.” 

“By the gods, if I hear of you being 
in another punching match you’re done 
as a deputy. Take that to heart, Alex- 
ander. I mean business.” 

“You usually do when you call me 
Alexander, dad. It’s too bad you feel 
that way.” He flexed his muscles, dou- 
bled his fists, did a bit of spry foot- 
work and punched at an imaginary an- 
tagonist. “Yes, it’s too bad. I’m just 
getting into fine condition to be an ex- 
tra special gilt-edger as a United States 
deputy marshal. Able to lay ’em out 
Scientifically and bring ’em in alive. No 
need of bloodying up the job with gun- 
work. We ought to make it all clean. 
And I wouldn’t be going against the 
champ for a wind-up, I guess. I’d have 
to fight without my mask and——” 

“Not another yip out of you, young 
man!” The marshal had been moving 
toward the door of his private office, 
working his shoulders in irritation. 
“T’ve been hoping to blazes you’d set- 
tle down and take your job seriously.” 

Sandy followed his father, saying: 
“The trouble is, officers get to be too 
serious, dad. Imagination grows dull 
in solemn men. The crooks have a lot 
of imagination. Officers ought to be 
wide awake and just as full of tricks 
as the crooks are. Now you i 

Marshal Ware stepped into his sanc- 
tum of privacy and slammed the door. 

Sandy turned on Holson an impish 
grin, twisting up the side of his face 
and sticking his tongue from the corner 
The grimace served 
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more eloquently than words in the way 
of comment on the meddler’s activity of 
the morning. 

“Your father is right. You'll never 
make a good officer,” declared the vet- 
eran. “Your style belongs in a vaude- 
ville theater.” 

“Oh, I’m good, even on the stage,” 
teased Sandy. 

“Huh!” Holson grunted. “Your fa- 
ther has told me about your wasting 
time in college, play acting.” 

“Training even then to be a good 
officer, in spite of what you say about 
me. Besides playing any part handed 
to me, I was the make-up expert for the 
whole bunch, Holson.” There was a 
dash of seriousness in Sandy’s banter. 
“Good thunder! A crime catcher 
mustn’t always go to his job with a 
badge like a headlight, now bang on his 
breast and holler: ‘Here comes the 
cop! Do it slick, with trimmings— 
that’s the style!” 

Holson threw the twisted newspaper 
into a wastebasket and tamped it down 
angrily with his foot. 

“Storybook stuff, hey? Lightning- 
change-and-presto stuff, hey? We ain’t 
storybook fellows in this office.” 

“However, in the storybooks the dicks 
get their men, Holson. Too bad you 
can’t polish off the records in that big 
book of yours in the same way the good 
detective stories wind up!” 

Sandy turned and put his hand on 
the knob of the marshal’s office door. 


“Hi, there!” the clerk warned. 
“Marshal Ware is in private confer- 
ence.” 


“That goes for any happen-alonger 
who wants to see the United States 
marshal for this district. You’re on the 
job fine! You're an efficient clerk, Hol- 
son. But I’m a deputy—and, also, I’m 
stepping in to see my dad!” 

Lavishing another tantalizing grin on 
the scowling guardian of the marshal’s 
privacy, Sandy went in upon the confer- 
ence boldly. 
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His act was not unwarrantable intru- 
sion—his desk was in an inclosure off 
the marshal’s quarters. 

His son had merely indulged the 
quick flare of a hankering to set the 
officious Holson where he befonged—to 
rebuke a captious meddler, reminding 
him that the affairs of the Ware family 
were none of his business. In most of 
his dealings Sandy carefully refrained 
from acts that were cheaply “fresh.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
GAPS ON THE BORDER. 


SANDY'S reception in the private 
office was a long way short of hos- 
pitable, at that juncture. 

The marshal swung around in his 
swivel chair and glared at the intruder. 
The three officers seated at the end of 
the desk eyed their fellow deputy with 
unmistakable hostility. But Sandy was 
quite accustomed to this attitude on the 
part of his coworkers. He was fully 
informed of what they said behind his 
back; nevertheless, he smiled amiably 
and gave them a cordial good morning. 

Of a part with his unfailing good 
humor in his contact with his associates 
on the subordinate plane with him was 
his unvarying attitude in regard to his 
father, in public. The son was careful 
never to presume on the privileges of 
kinship. 

Now, with a bit of extra deference, 
he said: 

“T beg your pardon, Marshal Ware. 
I'd like to do a little work at my desk. 
But if the talk is especially private P’ll 
wait outside.” 

The elder set a few more creases in 
the grim arabesque of sternness. 

“The talk is not private, not where 
my force of deputies is concerned. I’m 
going to say a few things for the good 
of the service—saying it to those who 
need the talk.” He pointed to a vacant 
chair. “I may as well ask you to join 
the circle, Deputy Ware.” 
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“T was hoping you’d do that.” Sandy 
tugged at the interrogative cowlick. 
“T’m a thirsty hound when it comes to 
lapping up helpful information.” 

The marshal was bolt upright, his 
hands set hard around the knobs at the 
ends of the chair arms. 

“Men, we can’t expect to plug every 
leak along the district’s five hundred 
miles of border. But something special 
is happening in the North country these 
days. Rum, dope and aliens are being 
poured in through some sort of a 
sluice! And you three are back here, 
hey, and say you can’t locate that 
sluice ?” 

The heads slowly wagged admission 
of failure. 

Arbo reported sullenly for himself 
and his mates. 

“You know the lay of the land as well 
as we do, marshal. Rivers, lakes and 
woods, and, counting in everybody on 
the job up there—customs guards, 
patrols and all the rest—it averages 
about one man to eight miles. The 
smugglers ain’t bothering with side 
roads and the regular highways any 
more. They’ve laid out their secret 
trails, with special blazing on the trees, 
and there’s a spy for every officer who’s 
on the job.” 

Sandy nursed his knee in the cud- 
dling clasp of interlocked fingers and 
benignantly surveyed the marshal’s de- 
feated emissaries. 

Arbo found this attention irritating 
and grunted something in an undertone 
to his mates; he continued to scowl at 
Sandy while Marshal Ware proceeded 
to deliver the promised talk. 

The discourse had to do with what 
officers must perform, notwithstanding 
the lack of numbers. He ended up 
with: 

“The government can’t very well lend 
us an army corps. We've got to do the 
best we can with the money and men 
allowed us. Confound it, boys, I’m not 
telling you anything new, and I know 
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it! But I’m getting some devilish sharp 
stuff from up the line. It comes from 
the high-hat, swivel-chair fellows who 
don’t understand the local conditions 
we're up against. If we don’t make a 
better showing we'll be banging into 
trouble; it’ll be handed to us from head- 
quarters. Now, Arbo, what’s got to be 
done? You're fresh from the field and 
ought to have something definite on 
your mind.” 

The reply was rather astonishing ; 
Arbo did his best to coat a long-endur- 
ing grudge with the honey of a com- 
pliment. 

“Marshal, why don’t you send your 
son up to the border? I guess he'll ad-- 
mit, himself, that he’s a pretty smart 
chap.” 

Stickney and Worthing indorsed the 
suggestion, one after the other, smirk- 
ing offensively. 

But the marshal had made it his busi- 
ness to gauge human nature and he 
glowered at the proponents. “Unani- 
mous vote, eh? Showing you’ve talked 
the thing over! What’s behind? What 
else?” 

“Nothing!” chorused 
smoothing their visages. 

Ware smacked his palms on the chair 
arms. 

“Well, I veto the vote.” 

“T don’t mean to butt in, except to 
thank the deputies for a nice compli- 
ment,” purred Sandy. “You know your 
business best, Marshal Ware. Allow 
me to say I'll go if I’m ordered.” 

“You’re ordered to stay away from 
the border,” declared the father impla- 
cably. “And if you say any more about 
it Pl tell you why, with these men lis- 
tening.” 

Sandy hastily smoothed down his 
cowlick, as if fearful lest even that 
mute hint of query might start some- 
thing. “Very well, sir.” 

“You three men rush back there and 
set your teeth into the job,” the marshal 
commanded. 


the three, 
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They rose and bowed. 

Sandy stood up. “Arbo, you gave me 
a nice compliment.” His smile was 
winning. “Begging the marshal’s par- 
don for adding anything to his orders 
and——” 

“T’'ll not have a word added to my 
orders, young man!” 

“I’m not meddling with the orders, 
sir. I merely want to suggest that the 
boys better put in the most of their 
time looking for one man.” 

“Why do you say that?” the marshal 
demanded. 

“Tf several scattered and independent 
gangs are up to the business that’s re- 
ported, they wouldn’t be able to keep 
it so much under cover as is being done, 
sir.” With fine appearance of candor, 
Sandy tossed taffy to the deputies: 
“And it’s mighty close under cover if 
these boys can’t get a line on it!” 

Arbo stole a side glance at his two 
associates, but the somber looks he re- 
ceived stiffened his persistent sense of 
animosity where Sandy Ware was con- 
cerned. Behind his back the style, sin- 
cerity and sentiments of the young man 
had been often canvassed by his fellow 
officers, and their opinions were colored 
by the grouch and the natural jealousy 
provoked by his having the inside track 
as the marshal’s son. 

To be sure, the elder Ware seemed 
to lean backward in his upstanding 
stiffness in the matter of Sandy. How- 
ever, the men of the office gave the mar- 
shal no credit for his severity and con- 
sidered the attitude a pose for the sake 
of avoiding any charge of favoritism. 

“Marshal,” declared the spokesman 
of the three, “I don’t believe there’s any 
one at the head of the thing up there.” 

“Has the idea of there being head- 
and-front brains ever occurred to you? 
Have you made careful investigation 
along that line?” 

“Sure thing!” blustered Arbo, though 
his eyes shifted under the marshal’s 
sharp stare. “If there’s only one chap 
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this.” 

Drawled Sandy: 

“You probably know what you’re 
talking about, Arbo. But when a ma- 
chine is an extra nice piece of work and 
is running all slick and well oiled, it’s 
mighty safe to bet there’s a chief engi- 
neer who put the thing together and ‘is ~ 
on the job.” 

“Let’s see,” commented Arbo, copy- 
ing the other’s drawl. “You haven’t 
been up on the border, have you?” 

“T’ve had orders to keep away, and 
the orders have just been repeated,” 
stated Sandy, bowing respectfully in the 
direction of his father. 

“Then you’re only guessing—and it’s 
poor guessing, at that!” 

The elder Ware bridled. 

“When you have brought back to me 
something beside guesswork on your 
own part, Arbo, you'll be better quali- 
fied as a critic. And that isn’t said be- 
cause I’m favoring Deputy Ware as my 


son. He has to stand on his own feet 
in this office! You all have seen that 
much!” 


He clacked a finger into his palm. 

“Now all the argument stops here. 
I’m giving you three men another fort- 
night on the border. Bring in the goods 
or you'll be looking for other jobs. Go 
catch the noon train for the North.” 

He whirled to his desk in his swivel 
chair, adjusted his pince-nez and busied 
himself with papers. 

Sandy beamed amiably on the dis- 
comfited deputies. 

“Good luck, boys! My tip doesn’t 
seem to hit you very hard. But you 
might take a flyer on it, even if it is a 
brand-new idea to you.” 

“T just said, didn’t I, as how we had 
run that idea into the ground up there?’ 
snarled Arbo, at the door with his 
mates. He slammed the door behind 
the party when he saw the marshal’s 
bodeful countenance swinging into view 
over the official shoulder, 
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Immediately Stilton Ware took ad- 
vantage of the privacy of himself and 
his son. 

“Alexander, I’m becoming convinced 
that my hint to those others.about look- 
ing for new jobs has just as much ap- 
plication in your case. Not for the same 
reason, though. You’re a good boy—a 
smart boy. But it is time for you to 
step up a notch or two—use your edu- 
cation.” 

“Good advice, dad—only a little pre- 
mature, possibly.” 

“How come?” 

Sandy glanced significantly at the 
door recently banged by Arbo. 

“Seems like there’s a call for a spe- 
cial kind of deputy marshal on the job 
right now. I’m thinking you need me.” 

“Confound it, you’re worse than a 
dodging squirrel—scooting back into the 
same hole I just shooed you out of. Get 
out of it now and stay out!” He banged 
his fist on the desk. “I won’t allow you 
to go to the border !” 

“Well, we’re now on the subject and 
we may never be there again. Why are 
you so stiff on this point?” 

“Because you’re too flighty for such 
touchy business. Being up there in the 
woods, on the wild lands, would set 
you to galloping without any harness 
whatever.” 

“Try me out with a week of it and 
let me surprise you.” 

“Not with a minute of. it! And let 
me tell you I’m finding you all too devil- 
ishly special as a deputy. I was a bit 
strong in telling you that you have 
brought scandal on the office. I know 
they can’t get at you with their rat 
funds. You’re a square shooter, boy, 
and all that, but my having you on my 
staff keeps a grouch going all along the 
line—and you know it.” 


“Yes, dad, I know it,’ admitted 
Sandy ruefully. “Sorry now I coaxed 
you into appointing me.” He grinned, 


however, when he made the admission: 
“But I hankered to get whatever kick 
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there’d be in it. 
everything once. 
blood.” 

The marshal returned sourly: 

“I cured myself very early in life by 
putting my hand on a stove to make 
sure it was hot.” 

“Maybe I'll be all right after one good 
scorching,” suggested the son. “Judg- 
ing from what they say about the bor- 
der, I may be able to get cured up 
there.” 

The elder Ware barked an oath. 

“Into the same hole again, hey?” 

“Gorry, dad, I can’t seem to help it! 
Now you'd feel a lot easier if I wasn’t 
on the force. Here’s your chance to get 
rid of me. Try it. If I don’t make 
good on the border job, you can fire 
me—you'll have a good reason for doing 
it. If I do make good I'll call it enough 
and: resign in a blaze of glory.” 

But the marshal remained obdurate. 

“Right now, Sandy, you’re pointing 
up specially why it’s embarrassing for 
me to have you on the force. I hon- 
estly can’t handle you as I do my other 
men. You’re my son ahead of your 
being my deputy. There’s big danger 
for any officer on the border at this 
time. Double danger for a chap like 
you—bound to pitch in regardless of 
what happens. You’d be going up there 
in an extra dare-devil spirit so as to 
make good. Under such circumstances 
I’d be a fool to send you—and I won’t 
do it!” There was finality in the decla- 
ration. 

Disappointment pricked the  son’s 
spirit into a declaration on his own part: 

“With the feeling as it is, perhaps 
it’s best for me to resign. If I’m to 
be held down to serving writs and being 
watchman on libeled vessels and han- 
dling other jobs of that kind, there’s 
no more kick left in the work. Thank- 
ing you for the education you’ve given 
me, dad, and for this temporary job 
which hasn’t been all I’d° thought it 
would be, I'll be shifting gears, getting 


I’m fair crazy to try 
It must be in the 
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up speed for the real pace in life. Fair 
enough, eh?” 

The marshal beamed. 

“That's the talk, Sandy!” He 
glanced at the September date on the 
calendar pad. “Just about the right 
time to make the fall class in the law 
school.” 

The son did not reflect the enthusi- 
asm. “That'll be shifting into high too 
quick.” 

“Tt has been our understanding—that 
you’re to take up law!” snapped the fa- 
ther. 

“But I have a few other things 

“If there are any other things— 
things you haven’t taken a whack at— 
you’ve framed an almighty extensive 
list of what there is to do in this world, 
Pll say that much.” 

Sandy twisted up his cowlick. 

“Oh, I'll admit to an inquiring turn 
of mind. I’m hoping that by trying 
everything else and finding the flaws in 
each one I'll be better satisfied with 
law when I get to it. And, by the 
way, dad, I don’t intend to have you 
pay out any more money for my educa- 
tion. I know how I'll pull in a good 
swatch of coin right away.” 

The marshal cocked a dubious eye- 
brow, accustomed to discoveries irritat- 
ing and disconcerting in the facts which 
lay under any special bland and cheery 
optimism in his son. “What now?” 

“T don’t relish your tone, dad, but 
no matter.” He stood straight and sa- 
luted. “First of all—this! Mr. Mar- 
shal, I resign my office as deputy. Do 
you want it in writing?” 

“Word o’ mouth is sufficient, sir. 
Resignation accepted.” 

Sandy wriggled his shoulders with 
the manner of a toter discarding a pack. 

“Good! Thank you, sir! Now we 
can talk, just one man to another. 
There’s a five-thousand-dollar purse 
hung up for the elimination match to- 
morrow night—only Kid Tommy to 
lick, and I can do it—and they all know 
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I can do it. Of course, as to my going 
against the champ later. ys 

The speaker had been allowed an ex- 
tra bit of time for his statement be- 
cause the marshal was having some 
trouble in working his ample hips out 
from the clutch of the chair arms. But 
when he was on his feet the elder Ware 
banged in and broke off the son’s speech 
with the hammer blow of an oath. He 
swung his arms while he denunciated, 
and Sandy stepped back nimbly out of ° 
range. The latter frowned slightly, but 
it was the expression of a critical boxer 
canvassing the inadequacy of an oppo- 
nent offering himself in a set-to. 

As soon as the marshal stopped for 
breath, the son remarked: 

“Excuse me, sir, but you are talking 
about what doesn’t belong in the matter 
—my scandalizing your office. I’m no 
longer your deputy.” 

“But you’re my son, damn it! And 
I won’t have you rolling in any such 
mire.” 

“There is more or less dirt in the 
crowd, I’ll admit,” said the son, his tone 
soothing in the spirit of compromise. 
“We saw a sample out in the corridor 
this morning. So I don’t have to en- 
large on the subject with you, dad. 
But I’ve been very busy at the matches, 
eliminating the cheap pups. I’ve done 
a really good job, too, if I have to say it 
myself, cleaning up the situation in ad- 
vance of the big scrap. They need just 
the element I’m bringing into prize 
fighting,” he added, with solemnity, be- 
hind which there was the twinkling 
spirit of jest. “The decent boys are 
looking to me for the final clean-up, and 
it won’t be right to disappoint them.” 

“How about disappointing me?” 
clamored the father. “Making me 
ashamed of you? Hurting me terribly 
by disobedience?” 

“With all respect, dad, I’m doing 
nothing disgraceful. It’s clean, I say, 
if a fellow makes it that way. And I'll 
be taking a load off your pocketbook.” 
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“T’ll take means to stop you!” 

“Of course, the United States mar- 
shal is some powerful as a stopper of 
this and that, but I don’t believe a bench 
warrant will be issued in this case, sir. 
And as to a son’s disobedience, I’m 
sorry, but I'll only be doing what is 
square and honest and good sport. It’s 
all that and so considered, in spite of 
the hangers-on who nasty it up!” 

Sandy walked toward his desk, but he 
- turned on his heel and stepped back to- 
ward his father. 

“Let’s have no hard feelings, dad. 
Of course, if I were still a deputy—sent 
away to the border. us 

“Blast it! you’re trying to blackmail 
me into sending you there. I won't 
stand for such a play. My orders were 
flat and square—you know why I gave 
them—I won’t take ’em back—I won’t 
risk my son up in that gang of hel- 
lions.” 

He was going on in his tirade against 
risks on the border and the scandal 
of prize fighting, paying no heed to the 
insistent ringing of the telephone bell. 

Sandy pointed toward the instrument 
admonishingly. 

The marshal plodded to his desk and 
listened. In the silence which he im- 
posed on himself while he hearkened, 
he swung around and stared at his son 
with hostile and increasing interest in 
that young man. 

He said, replying to the person on the 
phone: 

“Very well, Inspector Snow! Come 
to my office at once and your man will 
be ready.” : 

He hung up, bent forward, speaking 
harshly to his son: 

“T cancel my acceptance of your 
resignation, Deputy Ware.. It was not 
properly presented in writing.” 

“But it was word from man to man,” 
objected the son. 

“Not to be reckoned: against my needs 
of the moment. There has been a post- 
office robbery down East, and Inspector 
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Snow has called for a deputy marshal 
to go with him. I’m sending you.” 

“That’s sure one way of blocking 
me from the sparring match,” observed 
Sandy in a dry tone. 

The marshal’s gaze was a bit shifty 
under the son’s accusing stare. 

“T’m not thinking of your prize-fight- 
ing folly. But I’m short-handed after 
sending those three to the border. This 
is a call of duty, and you must answer 
to it. We'll discuss resignations at some 
later date. Go to your desk. Leave 
your papers in order. The inspector is 
leaving the building at once. Be ready 
to go with him.” 

Five minutes later Inspector Warren 
Snow heaved his bulky figure into the 
marshal’s presence. 

“What officer are you sending, mar- 
shal ?” 

“Deputy Ware, inspector.” 

Snow’s heavy features sagged; he 
was not pleased. ; 

“Any objections?” 
marshal curtly. 

“Why—why—of course not! I was 
only thinking——- Well, my tip is that 
the job was done by a tough gang, and 
arresting ’em may call for heavy- 
weights.” 

Sandy called cheerily from his pen: 

“Oh, we'll make a good team, In- 
spector Snow. I’m light on my feet 
and can tree ’em. You can come along 
and pull the tree down.” 

Then the young man skipped nimbly 
out into sight. 

“Glad to be going with you, inspec- 
tor.” He glanced at the officer’s trav- 
eling bag—a diminutive satchel about 
the size of a loaf of bread, grotesquely 
at variance with the bulk of the man 
who carried it. “I see you’re intending 
to make quite a stay.” 

Snow promptly yanked the lid off the 
temper pot, in which, it was evident, 
his grouch had been stewing for a long 
time. 

“There he goes again, Marshal Ware! 


demanded the 
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His everlasting josh! Dang-whammit! 
he’s always jabbing somebody with that 
tongue.” 

The father swelled visibly, holding 
his breath, jamming back speech, boring 
his son with stare of fury. 

“Sorry, sorry,’ purred Sandy. 
“Didn’t dream you were so touchy 
about your baggage, inspector. I’ll give 
you your chance at me. I won’t carry 
anything except my toothbrush.” 

“You'll be needing a gun more’n you 
will a toothbrush,” growled Snow. 
“And I’ bet you haven’t heeled your- 
self.” 

“You win, inspector!” acknowledged 
the young man blithely. “I’m always 
mislaying the gat. The badge, too.” 

He ran back into his pen. The mar- 
shal hurried there on the heels of the 
son. 

“The headfirst fool, all right. That’s 
him,” commented Snow in disgust to 
nobody in particular. 

In the privacy of the little office Ware 
twisted his hand into the slack of San- 
dy’s coat, holding the son’s face close 
to the elder’s stern visage. 

“This is down to cases, young man! 
When I own up now to you that I’m 
sending you out of the city to keep you 
away from that prize fight you can ap- 
preciate that I’m talking turkey, right 
out! So you can figure exact on what 
I say next.” He shook Sandy to and 
fro with some violence. “You're going 
out on a job as a deputy of the United 
States marshal. If you cut any fan- 
dango stuff this time, it'll be the end 
of you in this office.” 

“But considering that resignation 
stuff we’ve just been through, you’d 
better make the threat stronger for the 
good of my soul,” suggested the son 
demurely. 

“By the hooting Tophet, you’ve even 
got the impudence to josh me! What’s 
in you, anyway?” 

“Nothing mean nor sneaking nor 
crooked, dad. I’m afraid I see the 


-fault after this. 
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funny side of things too quick, that’s 
all.” 

“Well, there’ll be no funny side if 
you come back here with any black 
marks reported against you by Snow. 
The reputation of this office is at stake 
—and I’m the head of the office! 
Everybody is now watching you. 
Watching me, too. All discipline gone. 
to the devil if I let you off for any 
That’s reason enough 
for you, isn’t it—my peace of mind? 
And I mean to be harder with you, 
Alexander, than with any other man on 
the force. That’s fair warning, and I 
swear by the gods I mean what I say. 
Now remember that you’re a deputy 
United States marshal—and get to your 

job.” 

“This tool will help me to Ferieriber 
T hope,” said Sandy, strapping his re- 
volver holster under his arm, inside 
his coat. 

He walked out and serenely and duti- 
fully confronted Snow. 

“At your command, inspector.” 

“We've got ten minutes to make the 
train. March!” 

Sandy shut the door behind the two 
—but he reopened it and popped in his 
head. 

“Thanks for that shaking, dad. 
Guess it joggled the funny kinks out of 
me.” 

“I’m giving you your final chance to 
show me the kinks are out for good. 
All depends on what you do on this 
job—how you and I get along after 
this. Not as marshal and deputy, but 
as father and son, my boy!”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CROSS HARBOR CASE. 


HEN the two were in a taxi on the 

way to the railroad station, Snow 
gruffly informed his companion that the 
Cross Harbor post office had been 
robbed. Sandy got a-chuckle out of 
that statement as to the location. 
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He had been once at Cross Harbor 
on a certain barratry case; the place was 
near the Canadian boundary line at the 
sea. 

“T see nothing to laugh at, Deputy 
Ware.” 

“But I do, inspector. I’m remem- 
bering the looks my father was giving 
me while he listened to you on the tele- 
phone. He wanted to get me out of 
the city—a long way out—and you were 
telling him how it could be done.” 

“T never mentioned your name to 
him.” 

“That wasn’t necessary. He’s men- 
tally quick on the trigger.” 

Snow scowled, catching the reverse 
English of praise for himself in that 
remark. 

“T hope we’re going to get along all 
right together on this trip. But funny 
cracks of any kind won’t oil the joints.” 

“Don’t worry, sir. I won’t monkey 
with your sense of humor any more.” 
Sandy side-slanted his eyes and sur- 
veyed the little bag on the inspector’s 
knees. The latter caught the signifi- 
cant look and muttered. 

At the station Snow bought the first 
edition of an afternoon paper—a mid- 
forenoon issue. On the train he exam- 
ined it painstakingly. 

Then he vouchsafed to Sandy: 

“It’s queer that Cross Harbor rob- 
bery hasn’t been mentioned. Happened 
night before last.” 

“Tt’s off the main line, that place,” 
suggested the other. 

“But there’s a telephone and tele- 
graph—and usually the blasted newspa- 
pers print enough to gum up the works 
before an officer can get on the job to 
do his stuff. Oh, I ain’t kicking about 
ther being no news in the papers. The 
less gabble the better for me.” He was 
not extending the courtesy of counting 
in the deputy marshal as a coinvesti- 
gator. 

“How did the news get to you, in- 
spector ?” 
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“Postmaster Jeffers called me on long 
distance. I didn’t ask him whether he 
had reported to his county sheriff. 
Took it for granted he had.” 

“Tf he did seport promptly to local 
officers, seems tc ne the news would be 
out in the papers. ‘There’s a news- 
bureau man at Cross, stationed there 
for ship reports and ali that. I ran 
against him when I was there on a bar- 
ratry case.” 

“Guess Jeffers thought he would hoid 
all tight till a government man could 
get to the job and have a clear field io 
work in. It’s the devil to have a muss 
made by local dicks. If that hasn’t 
been done at Cross Harbor it’ll give me 
my chance to tackle a fresh proposi- 
tion, and [Pll make a slick and quick 
clean-up.” 

Snow went to another seat and took 
a nap, with the newspascr iaid over his 
face. 

Sandy accepted ar invitaticn from a 
commercial crummer and joined three 
men in a pitch-penny game and forgot 
time in endeavoring to hold his own 
with Yankee masters of cards. 

In this pursuit and in other distrac- 
tions, he managed to avoid companion- 
ship with Inspector Snow. 

Late in the evening the two were 
landed: in Cross Harbor from a motor 
stage connecting with the trunk line of 
railroad. 

Postmaster Jeffers, a middle-aged, 
slab-sided individual, was waiting at the 
stage depot and conducted them toward 
the post office, which was located in a 
corner of his general store. The office 
was fourth class, accommodating a 
small hamlet whose port served for the 
traffic of several islands. 

On the way to the office Jeffers con- 
fided that he had not reported the rob- 
bery to the sheriff. 

“T cal’lated it was a govumment thing, 
and ought to be left standing just as it 
was till the govumment men could get 
here. Like the body is left in a mur- 
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der case till the coroner comes.” He 
was adopting tone and manner to fit 
the mournful situation. 

“You’ve suited me all right, doing 
that,” indorsed the inspector. ‘“What’s 
the loss, as you’ve figured it?” 

“Outside of the regular supplies, 
stamps and so forth, it’s’—the post- 
master drew a long breath and blurted 
—‘it’s rising ten thousand dollars!” 
He bent over to find the keyhole in the 
door of the store. 

The inspector set hand on the post- 
master’s collar and yanked him vigor- 
ously, bringing him up and face to face. 

“How in the blue hell could it happen 
that any ten thousand was in a jerk- 
water post office?” 

Jeffers was much disconcerted by this 
manhandling. 

“Tt was registered cash for the Bush 
Island canneries—to pay for fish and 
the cannery workers. There ain’t any 
banks round here, and so cash has to 
be used.” 

“Unlock that door. Let’s get inside.” 

Within Jeffers lighted a center hang- 
ing lamp, a kerosene illuminant. 

“When did that registered matter 
come in?” Snow demanded. “And tell 
me just how it was handled. Show 
me.” 

Jeffers led the way to the front of 
the store and pointed to sacks of mail 
at the foot of a chute. 

“The mail comes in like this every 
night; comes on that stage you rode 
on. The driver has a key to that flap 
door of the chute and he heaves in the 
sacks and locks the door. I don’t usu- 
ally sort mail till morning, account of 
having folks traipse in and bother me 
after store is closed for the night. But 
night before last I was here when the 
mail was heaved in. Was knowing to 
it that the registered matter was com- 
ing. So I took it out and put it into 
my safe.” Again he led the way, this 
time to an old-fashioned safe with a 
key in its door. He turned the key 
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and swung open the sheet-iron door. 
“In here—that’s where I put it.” 

“Leaving the key in the door, as it 
was just now?” queried the inspector 
sarcastically. 

“Oh, no! O’ course not! But the 
hoss has been stole—and I didn’t bother 
with the key to-night.” 

“But how about your own money?” 

“I don’t leave my money in the safe,” - 
stated Jeffers stiffly, taking offense at 
the inquisitor’s tart manner. “TI take 
it home every night.” 

“Well, why in thunderation didn’t 
you take home that ten thousand dol- 
lars?” 

“Wouldn’t have the right to risk the 
responsibility o’ lugging it around. 
Covered myself in the law by putting 
it into the safe.” 

Snow kicked the door of the con- 
trivance. 

“Better get another name for that 
thing—a name that fits it better than 
name o’ ‘safe’ does!” In his contempt 
he stamped away without giving the 
strong box further attention, demand- 
ing: “They picked that lock, of 
course !”” 

“T don’t suppose it was awful hard 
to do it,’ admitted Jeffers. “I had the 
key all sure and safe with me, as I most 
always do, even if I don’t leave much 
of anything in the box.” He followed 
Snow to the rear of the store. “I'll 
show you where they pried up a back 
window.” 

Sandy did not accompany them. He 
twisted up his interrogative cowlick, 
gave the safe prolonged attention, and 
monkeyed with the door and the key 
for some time. When he joined the 
other two men he offered no remarks cn 
what he had been doing, and no notice 
was taken of him by the inspector who 
was rasping away at Jeffers with ques- 
tions. 

“T say I’ve told you all I know!” The 
postmaster was becoming testy under 
this human file. “I suppose you’re right 
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in saying I don’t run the office like it’s 
done in the city. But this ain’t a city 
and I’ve cal’lated on folks around here 
being honest. Never have had trouble 
till this thing happened.” 

“Having ten thousand dollars in that 
tin skimmer over there gives a chance 
for a lot of trouble,” declared Snow. 
“Did you talk to anybody about it being 
there?” 

“Not a yip!” 

“Any chance for anybody knowing 
or guessing that the money was on hand 
last night ?” 

“A lot of folks, here and: there, could 
have been knowing that the canneries 
was going to pay off.” 

“Haven’t you done any guessing as 
to the party who may have worked the 
job?” 

“What’s the use? I don’t know of 
any crooks in these parts. The govum- 
ment hires smart men like you to hunt 
down crooks.” 

The inspector did not warm to the 
praise. He undertook to shift respon- 
sibility as much as he could. 

“You’ve given any and all crooks a 
mighty good start in this thing, Jef- 
fers. Ordinarily, I like to tackle a case 
before it has been musssed up too much, 
as I told you when I first got here. But 
you ought to have let the sheriff throw 
a line around this region—get out a 
dragnet or something like that. If the 
job wasn’t done by local parties, the 
outsiders have made a good get-away, 
and it’s too late to-night to spin a 
thread. What have you noticed in the 
way of strangers the past few days?” 
“Tm kept in the store too close to 
have any eye out for anybody on the 
streets.” 

“We may as well go down to the ho- 
tel and turn in, Ware,” declared the in- 
spector. “Jeffers,” he said, turning on 
the postmaster, “on the face of this 
thing, as it looks to me, you'll be up 
against a charge of negligence in han- 
dling valuable mail matter in your pos- 
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session. I may put it even stronger than 
that—call it ‘criminal neglect.” He 
spoke with heat. 

Jeffers replied with quick flare of his 
own temper: 

“T done my best with what I had to 
do with. You go to saying anything 
against me and V’ll sue you for slander. 
I shan’t let my good reputation be 
gobbed up!” 

“Tf you haven’t been taking any bet- 
ter care of your rep than of mail mat- 
ter, guess my report can’t hurt you 
much,” retorted Snow loftily. “There’ll 
be a whole lot doing bright and early 
in the morning, Jeffers. Be ready for 
action.” 

Leaving that cryptic threat for what 
it was worth, the inspector marched out 
of the station into the night, with 
Sandy quietly following. 

When the two were well away from 
the post office, the deputy marshal ven- 
tured : 

“Were you hinting in what you just 
said to Jeffers that you think he isn’t 
all straight in this thing?” 

“Oh, he’s only a numbhead. Square 
enough, probably. But slack as blazes. 
Thought his place never would be 
cracked because it never had been. I 
gave him the razz on general prin- 
ciples.” 

Sandy hesitated; then he inquired: 

“Just how do I stand on this trip? 
What am I supposed to do?” 

“Arrest the man I point out to you 
after I’ve investigated.” Snow was in 
a snappy state of mind on account of 
the circumstances he was up against. In 
that mood he was giving full swing to 
his long-nursed grouch against young 
Ware. 

“Will you take any suggestions from 
me in your investigation?” 

“T’ve been too long in my game to 
need suggestions from anybody, young- 
ster! If I let you meddle I'll be run- 
ning the chance of being muddled. My 
system is a good one, my mind goes 
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straight ahead, and I’m not taking the 
risks of any of your derailing switches. 
Get me?” 

“Yes, inspector, I get you.” Sandy 
was mild and apologetic, with the man- 
ner of one who had been properly re- 
buked. 

“Before we hit the straw tick in that 
hotel dump, we'll take a general swing 
along the water front,” commanded 
Snow. “Have your gun ready.” He 
added, making a display of his investi- 
gator qualities: “I’ve pulled many a 
trick by sizing up the night stragglers in 
a town. Crooks are ready sorted out 
for you. See? Honest folks are in 
bed and asleep.” 

For half an hour they explored, 
treading cautiously down the lengths of 
wharves, peering about the corners of 
warehouses, searching through alleys at 
the heads of the docks. 

“Of course, it almost stands to rea- 
son,” confided Snow in a half whisper, 
“that the boodle was hustled away from 
here mighty sudden. But a lot of the 
wise boys these days stick right around 
where the job was put over. They 
figure the hunt will be made for the 
lads who are on the run. But I’m 
afraid there’s nothing doing to-night. 
The loose rovers seem to be under the 
quilts along with the honest cits.” He 
grunted a sigh of relief when he found 
a seat on a coil of old hawser. “No- 
body out. So Ill take a chance on 
lighting a smoke.” 

He torched a cigar and flung the 
flaming match over the wharf stringer. 

Shortly a low, cautious whistle sig- 
naled at a little distance. 

The inspector craftily whistled in re- 
ply. 
The bulk of a big man advanced very 
slowly from the gloom. 

Continuing his guile, Snow invited: 
“Come on! It’s all right.” 

It was unmistakably a darky who re- 
plied: 

“Ah’s suah mighty willing to believe 
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you-all, boss! C’ase Ah’s suah tired 0’ 
waiting—all las’ night—and to-night till 
now.” 

The inspector declared in a whisper 
that carried: 

“Couldn’t make the grade last night. 
Come along, I tell you.” He stood up 
and held the red coal of his cigar be- 
hind his back. = 

Sandy also shielded himself behind 
that back, his gun in his hand. He had . 
required no commands from the inspec- 
tor. 

As soon as the shuffling giant was 
close at hand, Snow stepped quickly to 
one side, revealing the deputy’s slight 
figure and the menacing weapon. 

“Up with your hands, now! High 
up! Quick about it!” Barking his 
commands, Snow drove forward, pull- 
ing handcuffs from his hip. 

He grabbed a slack arm of the 
astounded black man, set a link around 
a wrist, pulled down the other arm and 
had the captive fettered in an instant, 
his hands dangling in front of his body. 

The deputy marshal stepped close and 
indulged his ever-ready curiosity, star- 
ing up into the man’s face. 

“Well, Lovelace,” Sandy drawled, 
after a moment, “you’re in a scrape 
again, hey?” 

The irons served for his wrists, but 
amazement at this sudden flip of events 
fettered the darky even more effectu- 
ally. His tongue would not move; he 
made queer noises in his throat. 

“Gad, Ware!” said the astonished in- 
spector. “Do you know this fella?” 

Sandy’s impulse of candor as an 
officer worked ahead of possible con- 
sideration for the man who had been 
captured. 

“He’s Lovelace Watts. Convicted 
of highway robbery when father was 
warden of the State prison. Was still 
there when dad left for the marshal’s 
position.” 

“Huh!”  grunted 
“We've got our man.” 


the inspector. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
TOWARD THE BORDER. 


NSPECTOR SNOW immediately 

decided that he would not trust his 
prisoner to the village lockup. Before 
leaving the wharf he hammered the cap- 
tive with all the questions his tongue 
could manage. Snow accused Watts of 
the post-office robbery, and searched 
him even to the lining of his garments. 

The prisoner had considerable of a 
roll of money. 

Not until the inspector pocketed that 
cash, with profane comments on how 


the darky probably had secured it, did - 


Watts break his silence, which was stu- 
pid rather than sullen. 

“Foah de Lawd, boss, Ah earn dat 
money.” 

“How? Tell me how!” 

The captive, towering above young 
Ware, looked down into the latter’s 
visage. Putting back his gun, Sandy 
had unintentionally revealed the badge 
pinned near the armhole of his vest. 

“United States dep’ty marshal, so Ah 
hears yo’ is now.” 

“You've heard it right, Lovelace.” 

Lovelace shut his mouth and his jaw 
muscles ridged with unmistakable tense- 
ness, signaling his determination to say 
nothing more. 

A few minutes later Snow gave up 
efforts to unlock those jaws. 

“All right. Pick your own style and 
see what it gets you. I promise noth- 
ing, of course; but if you had grabbed 
your chance to take me to where that 
post-office swag is tucked away, the 
charge might count less against you in 
court. Now move your feet even if 
your tongue stays stuck.” 

Watts went along stolidly, dragging 
his feet, doubling forward like a man 
with a burden too heavy for him. 

Snow growled when he passed the 
blank darkness of the stage depot; he 
had left his bag with the clerk. The 
windows of the hotel showed no light, 
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either. But a man came shuffling in 
slippers after the inspector had made 
sufficient din on the door. Snow curtly 
made known his identity and: stated that 
the captive was a Federal prisoner. 

“You needn’t worry about this fellow 
making any trouble in the house,” he 
added. “Either the deputy marshal or 
I will be awake watching him.” 

ihe guests were given two rooms, 
the door between which was opened by 
the hotel man. 

“Better take first whack at the hay, 
inspector,” Sandy suggested. “I’m 
good and wide awake.” He caught 
Snow’s eye and said: in an aside: “Per- 
haps I can work something more out of 
Watts. He was a good prisoner and I 
used to slip him a few extras to get 
songs out of him.” 

“Go ahead and work him. I’ve got 
my man, my mind’s all easy now and I 
feel like a snooze.” Snow went into 
his room and shut the door, making the 
slam emphatic, all in the good cause, 

Sandy pulled a rocking-chair close to 
the bed, seated the prisoner, found a 
cigar and lighted it, sticking an end 
into Watts’ mouth. Then the guard 
hopped onto the bed and sat there cross- 
legged, pulling on his pipe. 

“You-all was suah always mighty kin’ 
and friendly to me in de coop, Boss 
Ware,” declared Watts gratefully, roll- 
ing the cigar across his bulging lower 
lip. “I done tol’ you de truf den, as 
how I hadn’t done nuffin’ to be caged 
fer. And I ain’t been and gone and 
robbed no post office, neider !” 

Sandy displayed his customary sooth- 
ing and bland interest in another man’s 
troubles. “I always did think you were 
made the goat in that other robbery 
case. It’s certainly a tough break, 
Lovelace, if it’s the same in this last 
matter.” 

“Foah de Lawd, Mas’ Sandy, Ah 
don’ know nuffin’ about it. Ah don’ 
eben know nuffin’ about no post office 
being in dis town.” Perspiration was 
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trickling down his cheeks, moisture 
squeezed out by desperate anxiety. 
“Dey gets me caged for nuffin’ Ah done, 
dat first time. But dat first time now 
goes to bang me hard for de second time 
when Ah ain’t done nuffin’.” 

“Apt to be the case, old top, when 
officers are shooting for a record. I’m 
sorry you’re in the scrape. Almost 
sorry I blabbed about your being a con- 
vict. But the inspector was bound to 
take you in, anyway. Then you’d have 
been nailed by your past record. Might 
just as well come out quick, as I did, 
without waiting for it to be dug up.” 

Watts wagged his head hopelessly. 

“And dis time, when Ah ain’t done 
nuffin’ neider, dey’ll go to give me dou- 
ble dose c’ase of a record when Ah 
hadn’t done nuffin’.”. He writhed in 
his chair. “Oh, Lawd, Mas’ Sandy, 
Ah wish yo’ take dat gun and put me 
where Ah don’t know nuffin’ no more.” 

“Afraid you're asking a bit too big 
a favor this time, Lovelace.” Sandy 
tried by his smile to relieve the captive’s 
increasing frenzy. 

Watts was keeping his voice low so 
that he might not be heard beyond the 
door slammed by the inspector. But his 
muted chest tones were like an organ’s 
deeper notes and expressed emotion 
more tragically than ravings would have 
done. 

“Oh, Mas’ Ware, Ah done been in de 
big woods up North, living free and 
open. All de time when Ah was caged 
where yo’ sce me mos’ ev'ry day, Ah 
was dreaming *bout dem woods. Neber 
had been. in ’em, but Ah jus’ say to 
maself: ‘Dat’s where Ah’ll go so as to 
be all open and free after bein’ penned 
so close. Yo’ understan’, huh?” 

Sandy nodded sympathetically. 

“Now Ah done go cuckoo if Ah mus’ 
be put back in de hole some mo’! Hear 
de big bolt go bang ebery night! Can’t 
stretch out dese long arms wide or else 
Ah feel iron or stone to make me know 
Ah’m caged!” 
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“Caim down, calm down, Lovelace.” 

“It’s easy for yo’ to shoot and kill 
me. Yo’ only tell ’em Ah tried to make 
a get-away. By hell, Mas’ Sandy, Ah 
do try to make dat get-away—and Ah 
pound yoah haid with dese irons.” 

He struggled up out of his chair, be- 
side himself in the agony wrought in 
him by his torturing prospects. He ~ 
raised his manacled wrists over the 
young man’s head, vibrating the arms, 
threatening to strike down. 

Sandy looked up appraisingly with 
wide, blue eyes that had not a fleck of 
fear in them. He tilted back his head 
and blew a smoke ring which drifted 
up, broadening its circle slowly till it 
girdled the fettered hands that ceased 
from movement. 

“Lovelace,” he drawled with disarm- 
ing composure, “the way that smoke 
ring acted on you reminds me we were 
always such good friends that there’s no 
need of those irons which were making 
you so nervous. Now you sit down, old — 
top. I want to see how sound asleep 
the inspector is. I have two reasons for 
wanting to know.” 

The prisoner fell back into his chair, 
all his muscles relaxing, the strain of 
his temporary mania gone, his fierce de- 
termination melting in the young man’s 
frank cordiality, and beginning to blub- 
ber softly in his reaction. 

“Mah Lawdy—Lawdy!” he whim- 
pered, in childish revulsion of spirit and 
dropping into the remembrance of 
things fitted to the spirit of a child. 
“Mah Lawdy! While Ah was going 
about to mash yo’, Mas’ Sandy, Ah was 
thinking *bout dem wuttermelon hearts 
you used to smuggle in fo’ me under 
yoah coat!” 

“No rinds to leave a trail—and I’d 
even lug away the seeds in my pants 
pocket,” snickered Sandy. “Better than 
feeding bird seed to a canary, Lovelace 
—getting you full of watermelon before 
calling on you for a song. Great times 
we had in the old broomshop, hey?” 
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“Suah was! Suah was!” chuckled 
the black man, his tears coursing along 
the creases met by his wide grin. It 
was the temperament of a child’s nature 
located in this huge bulk, Sandy re- 
flected, returning the grin. He had 
tested the quick shuttlings of that na- 
ture on many an occasion in the past 
and felt serene confidence in his ability 
to handle Watts in a better way than 
with threat of gun and durance of 
handcuffs. 

Watts watched anxiously, yet with 
high appreciation of the humor of the 
situation, when Sandy tiptoed across the 
room, worked open the door and ven- 
tured into Snow’s room. 

The young man came out promptly, 
bringing the inspector’s trousers. He 
had not bothered to unclasp the key- 
chain clamp from the belt. He tried the 
keys on ‘the handcuffs, unfocked them 
and gazed serenely at Watts while the 
prisoner chafed his wrists with com- 
forting palms. 

“As.long as he’s busy with that long 
selection on the tuba, we’re all safe,” 
commented Sandy cheerfully, cocking 
his ear to check on the gamut of Snow’s 
snores. He put the handcuffs into his 
hip pocket. “Now, Lovelace, we’re on 
the man-to-man basis, you and I. I 
don’t even want a pledge from you. 
I’ve been doing some heavy thinking 
since I walked out of that post office. 
I’ve had to keep my thoughts to myself 
because Snow wouldn’t take a yip from 
me. That leaves me free to act on my 
own hook. I have an idea and I’m 
going to call you in on it because I need 
your help and you need mine. If it all 
works as I hope it will, Lovelace, you'll 
come clean from the mess you're in. 
What say?” 

“Ah’ll help all I can, Mas’ Sandy, 
even if yo’ say now you'll eben be bring- 
ing me back here to slip the wristers 
onto me again.” 

The deputy stood on tiptoe and patted 
the broad shoulder. 
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“Let’s hope you won’t be coming back 
even to say a good morning to the bass 
soloist in there.” He flashed his ready 
grin. “This is all awfully irregular, 
Lovelace. Guess my father would drop 
dead if he was any sort of a clairvoy- 
ant right now. But come to think of 
it, he must be asleep. That’s nice. Lots 
can be done while folks are asleep. 
Since I’ve been on this job—the one 
I hold now—both my friends and my 
enemies call me ‘the headfirst fool.’ 
That makes it unanimous, and I’m what 
they say I am, of course.” 

While he talked he was dredging a 
hand in the inspector’s trousers pocket. 
He dug out a roll of bills. “That 
yours?” 

Watts inspected and made sure of 
his property, counting it to be certain 
that he was taking no money that be- 
longed to the inspector. 

“Dat’s suah mine—and 
earnt, Mas’ Sandy.” 

“T’m believing what you tell me, 
Lovelace—about this money—about you 
being daubed with tar that doesn’t be- 
long on you,” asserted Sandy hastily, 
frankly. “TI had that feeling about you 
when you were in prison.” His smile 
was now a bit shy and deprecatory. “I 
guess I’m more or less the fool they 
call me when it comes to handling men. 
Probably am what the deputies say I 
am; behind my back—perfectly rotten 
as an operator in cases. But I do geta 
kick out of figuring how the other offi- 
cers would work and then going at it 
square opposite. And you’d really be 
surprised, Lovelace, to know how many 
times I’ve hit the bull’s-eye—by pure 
luck, of course. Must be luck. The 
deputies all say so.” He started back 
to the other room with the inspector’s 
trousers. 

Watts twisted the roll of money in 
his hands, blinking at this officer whc 
had displayed understanding friendshiz 
in such an amazing manner. 

Sandy was reassured by the continu- 


it’s honest 
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ing, rhythmic blasts from the sleeper’s 
nose. 

“You see, Lovelace,” he whispered, 
halting and turning his head to give 
the prisoner an earnest look, “my na- 
ture seems to be tuned up to a pitch 
where I can get harmony between my- 
self and tother chap when he’s really 
honest. Must sound funny to you, or 
anybody else, hey? But don’t think 
Pm nutty!” 

Watts’ eyes opened, his chin sagged, 
he wagged his head in mute declaration 
against any such belief. 

“You see, I’m a pretty good fiddler 
along with the rest of the things I’ve 
tackled. I know harmony. Showed as 

-much when I coaxed you for darky 
songs. I have my own little system in 
hunting for the right pitch in human 
nature—harmony of honesty, as you 
might say.” 

This was truly a queer topic to tackle 
at midnight, in the confines of a hotel 
room where a deputy United States 
marshal had been sent to guard a darky 
ex-convict. 

Sandy was appreciating the bizarre 
quality of the situation andi the topic. 
His eyes were dancing. But fhere was 
in his manner more than jest or quest 
for a kick. He was revealing that qual- 
ity in himself to which he was indulgent, 
his instinctive ability to gauge men’s 
natures. 

As he told himself: “The right cur- 
rent rings a bell in me!” While he 
stood there, gazing at Watts who long 
before had attracted a boy’s friendly 
interest, Sandy fully surrendered to im- 
pulse. Beforetimes he had done the 
same in other cases—had gone ahead 
in extraordinary fashion, breaking all 
official precedents, astonishing his in- 
furiated' associates, but making good. 
Their stodgy insistence on rule and sys- 
tem made no allowances for inspired 
dealing. It was only “bull luck,” ac- 
cording to their declarations! 

Watts, himself an untrained creature 
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of impulse, had an innate understanding 
of the young man’s qualities to which 
Sandy had made reference—an under- 
standing sharper than one conceived by 
the captious cynics of officialdom. 

“Lemme tell yo’, Mas’ Sandy, yo’ 
suah has de gimlet sense. An’ yo’ goes 
in deep, yassir!” 

When the deputy came out from 
Snow’s room, Watts took a few steps 
toward him, sagging in his bulk, a lax 
figure of complete surrender. 

“Mas’ Sandy, Ah’s comin’ square to 
you—taking yo’ as what yo’ be, on yoah 
job—United States deputy marshal. 
Ah’s been in de big woods, yassir. On 
de border. An’ de flash in yoah eyes 
done tell me you know what Ah been 
onto for a job.” 

“Smuggling, eh?” 

“Yassir! Ah done reckon dat’s it. 
Ah lug what dey put onto mah back. 
Dat’s how Ah get hired—done got a 
broad back. Ah walk from where dey 
load me, walk to where dey tell me to 
stop. Ah done racken dat walk took me 
crost de border line. But Ah don’t. see 
no line,” he added, with the flicker of a 
smile. “So if yo’ say Ah’s done smug- 
glin’, Ah guess yo’ say right!” He 
proffered the roll of money. “And if 
it’s smuggle money, it ain’t honest lak’ 
Ah say it was—and yo’ better take it.” 

“Look here, Lovelace; whatever it is, 
it’s money you earnéd by mighty hard 
work, I'll bet that much!” 

“Dey load me down like Ah was a 
jassux, yassir. And when Ah ain’t run 
fast enough to suit ’em, Ah get kicks.” 

The officer was controlling the ex- 
cited interest that flared in him. He 
was realizing now more than ever how 
deeply planted in him was his determi- 
nation to have a finger in that puzzlin: 
business of the border. And now his 
luck, abetted by his “harmony system,” 
was putting a fine tool in his hands! 

“Lovelace, did you bump into thie real 
he-one up there—the big boss of the 


gang ge 
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“Nossir, nossir! Jus’ de understrap- 
pers—but dey was suah bad enough.” 

“You heard something about him, of 
course. Know there’s one main guy at 
the head, hey?” 

“Oh, yassir! Dey talk about how 
smart he is. But he don’t come over to 
the States’ side o’ the border, Mas’ 
Ware.” 

The sleeper in the other room sud- 
denly gave over his trumpeting and 
called. Sandy skipped into the room 
posthaste, to forefend against Snow’s 
possible tour of inspection. 

“What’s the time, deputy?” 

“Around midnight, sir!” 

“Thought it must be later. But you’d 
better turn in and I'll do my trick.” 

“Hully geems, inspector, I can’t go 
to sleep! I’m having a good time, buz- 
zing over prison stuff with Watts. It'll 
only be a case of you and me both on 
the job if you get up.” 

Snow yawned vociferously. 

“No need of us doubling for a hand- 
cuffed darky. I’ve only been drowsing 
‘a bit, anyway. I need a real nap. Call 
me in a couple hours.” He was snoring 
again when Sandy backed out, pulling 
the door shut. 

Watts volunteered more information: 

“Now Ah’ll clean yoah mind, Mas’ 
Sandy, about me bein’ here. Ah ain’t 
down to do crooked stuff, nossir! On 
de border Ah meets up wid a pretty nice 
feller who’s up dere off’m a rum boat.” 

“Sure! To arrange to ship his goods 
up there through the Province to be 
handled by the border smugglers. I 
know how it’s done.” 

“Yassir! Well, he see how Ah’s done 
loaded and kicked, and he say to come 
and work for him—softer job. And 
Ah was good sailor before Ah done got 
caged. He say to wait on the wharf 
at Cross Harbor two-three nights and 
he send in a boat to get me. And Ah 
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was done got, suah easy!” added the 
prisoner, chuckling. 

“Well, you poor old boob, it’s all-fired 
lucky for you that I was on this job.” 

“Yassir! It was meanin’ de coop— 
and nuffin’ done by me.” 

Sandy hopped onto the bed, set his 
forehead in his nesting palms and took 
thought. Then he scrutinized Watts, 
triumph dimmed only a bit by the em- 
barrassment of crowding details. 

“Gee, Lovelace, this thing is opening 
out in a lot of directions. I was a little 
hasty when I told you I had a plan 
where you could help me. MHadn’t 
worked it all out! I saw a chance to 
do something, going a little way in the 
matter. But now, by gad, I’m going the 
whole of the way, smack through, even 
if it’s hell to pay, all round!” 

He leaped out, grabbed hat and coat. 

“T won’t fool with any more advance 
plans. We'll grab hard and fast and 
take it as it comes along. Not afraid 
of anything, are you?” 

“Mas’ Sandy, Ah don’t let maself be 
afeared while Ah’s trying to pay yo’ 
back for de square deal yo’ suah am 
giving me!” Watts’ eyes showed the 
mist of grateful tears. “Yo’ tell me 
what to do and, foah de Lawd, Ah’ll 
done use ev’ry ounce o’ muscle to do it. 
Yo’ be brains—Ah’ll be yo’ muscle!” 
He straightened, his head nearly touch- 
ing the low ceiling of the room. 

“Tm not sure I’m using any brains 
right now,” acknowledged Sandy. “No 
real, level-headed person would say so. 
Lovelace, I’m tackling the damnedest, 
crazy trick an officer ever tried. I’m at 
last clinching solid onto myself the name 
of ‘The Headfirst Fool.’ But what a 
kick! Come along, you matched shade 
of midnight! On tiptoe.” 

He led. the darky into the corridor 
and closed the door cautiously behind 
them. 


To be continued next week. 
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Leguerre looks up an old friend, who happens to be a king—in trouble. 


LIFTON CHALMERS, first sec- 

retary of the American legation 

in Kruneberg—he was the same 
Chalmers who had so signally distin- 
guished himself while an under secre- 
tary at Peking—came down from his 
post among the Montrigoran peaks to 
Paris on a mission combining such 
urgency and such delicacy as to make 
it stand unique in his career. 

Behind him he left a throne totter- 
ing and a war cloud gathering; and 
while, true, the cloud might be conven- 
tionally described as being still ‘no 
larger than a man’s hand,” experience 
and anxious eyes saw that already it 
had taken the shape of a mailed fist. 

Before ever he had embarked in the 
train that carried him out of Krune- 
berg, it had been clear to Chalmers that 
the successful accomplishment of his 
errand would call for the exertion of 


tact, adroitness, persuasion, and firm- 
ness, 

But through no fault of his own— 
without, indeed, having his metal put 
to the tes-—Chalmers fell down. 

The house which he sought in the 
Rue Etienne was dark, and the servant 
who belatedly answered his ring was 
armored with a stolid ignorance which 
even the sight and the sound of minted 
gold failed in the least to dissipate. 

Likewise, a personal tour of the 
cafés, a consultation in the American 
embassy, and many others outside it, 
and finally a flying trip across France 
and along the Riviera, proved collec- 
tively futile. Tact, adroitness, persua- 
sion, and firmness were at deeper dis- 
count than the falling franc when Chal- 
mers—four days down from Krune- 
berg, then—sent off his code confese 
sion of failure to Washington. 
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Now, on the fifth day, the secretary 
sat, depressed, in the lobby of the Paris 
Ritz, with the state department’s terse 
suggestion crumpled into his glove and 
his card on its way to be laid before 
a man he had never met, but whom, 
in the bitterness of his own defeat, he 
felt he could do a splendid job of dis- 
liking. 

See Nugent Leguerre. Probably Ritz, 
Paris. Understand highest authority is abso- 
lutely trustworthy and may be able to help. 

These few words represented Wash- 
ington’s whole response. There had 
been no condemnation, no comment; 
yet that stark, mandatory first sentence 
had stung Chalmers like a lash. Con- 
sidered in his present mood, it set the 
seal on his incompetence. 


And who the devil was Leguerre? - 


Not any recognized agent of the state 
department, certainly; Chalmers, after 
his years in the service, was confident 
he knew them all. Yet the name rang 
tatalizingly through his mind, sounding 
somewhere a dim but persistent echo. 

Presently, flailing his brain, he picked 


up a clew. Leguerre? Nugent Le- 
guerre? Yes, now he had the connec- 
tion! Years ago 


Two rows of gleaming buttons came 
before Chalmers’ eyes and cut off his 
view down that narrow corridor of the 
past. He followed the buttons into a 
lift and along a corridor, and they 
bowed him through a door. 

The secretary found himself under 
the languid regard of a lithe, blue-eyed 
person, lolling behind a cigarette. But 
even as his resentment flared, fanned 
by the easy informality of the recep- 
tion, he felt himself disarmed. 

Gesturing with the cigarette toward 
a chair, the indolent one had deftly es- 
tablished an entente. 

“Don’t need to introduce yourself, 
Chalmers! Rather not. One of those 
nice things, that was, a fellow likes 
to remember. Oh, I do remember— 
quite! Clifton Chalmers—Peking!” 
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Chalmers, who liked to remember the 
nice thing at Peking himself, decided 
to suspend judgment. The man, he 
thought, mightn’t turn out such a beast, 
after all. He accepted a cigarette and 
made a diplomat’s reprisal. 

“And Leguerre’s a very familiar 
name to me, I promise you,” he said, 
with a warm smile to cover his vague- 
ness. “During the war, you——- Yes, 
by Jove! We ran a show called in- 
telligence control, and you: eS 

“Neat memory!” Leguerre  ap- 
plauded. “Yes, there was an intelli- 


gence-control division, and it was rather 


an institution—during the war. I be- 
lieve it still exists, in a sketchy sort of 
way. But it’s been whittled down and 
kicked about until, so I’ve heard, it’s 
no more than a bureau with an office 
in some old pensioner duffer’s hat. An- 
other ‘Lost Division,’ as they say in 
Washington, Not half bad, what?” 

Chalmers eyed the other in dubious 
appraisal. 

“You're still with the government?” 
he asked. 

Leguerre met his regard blandly. 

“Don’t think I’ll ever be quite against 
it. You're first secretary at Kruneberg 
now, aren’t you, Chalmers? You see, 
I haven’t been able to shake off the 
habit of following the fortunes of the 
corps—and turns of affairs in general, 
for that matter. Gaudy mess that’s 
stewing in Montrigora, now, isn’t it? 
But, all said and done, I can’t say I 
blame Fyador for his inclination to 
wash his hands of a 

“Ah, you do know the situation!” 

“Only in a most casual way,” dep- 
recated Leguerre. “I see the newspa- 
pers, I mean to say.” 

In the blue eyes turned toward him 
Chalmers could discern nothing but can- 
dor, but his education in diplomacy had 
taught him that truth dwells no more 
certainly in glances than in words. 

“Then why,” he demanded bluntly, 
fishing the cablegram out of his glove, 
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“does the department refer me to you? 
Never mind the typed words—they’re 
code. What I’ve written between the 
lines in pencil x 

Leguerre’s eyes lowered to the cable 
sheet. 

“Interesting!” he remarked. “The 
code business, I mean to say. As for 
the other part—well, perhaps some one 
recollected that I traveled about a bit 
with Fyador, once upon a time. That 
was when the late Queen Sandra was 
a princess of Grannow, and there was 
a question of whether Grannow would 
hold to neutrality or join the Central 
Powers. Montrigora had already come 
into the war on the side of the Allies, 
as Grannow eventually did; and I dare 
say it'll do no harm at this late date, 
Chalmers, to admit to you that the in- 
telligence control officiated as fairy god- 
father in the romance of Fyador and 
Sandra. Pretty conception, what? I 
hope some day I’ll be able to tell you 
the whole story.” 

Chalmers straightened, 
hope. 

“How recently,” he asked, “have you 
seen King Fyador?” 

“T never have,” replied Leguerre. 
And then, at Chalmers’ change of ex- 
pression, he explained: “Never have 
seen King Fyador, that is to say. He 
was a mere prince royal when the I. 
C. D. assigned me as his jack of hearts; 
and while he’s been a good bit in Paris 
since his succession, and so have I— 
I, well, I’d like to have you understand, 
Chalmers, that I’m not the sort of busy- 
body who rushes about reminding peo- 
ple that he knew ’em when. To me 
. there seems to be quite a chasm be- 
tween a subaltern prince and a king 
upon his throne—or off it.” 

“Fyador,” submitted the secretary, 
“has made a blithering fool of himself.” 

Leguerre grinned. 

“Can the king do wrong?” 

“This one has,” affirmed Chalmers 
grimly. “In Paris, here—— But I 
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dare say you’ve heard of his postur- 
ings.” 

“T’ve read a lot of bosh, and haven’t 
credited half of it. Come, Chalmers, 
you've had a long dose of Montrigora 
yourself, If you had regal privilege, 
instead of a mere ambition to be trans- 
ferred down, would you meet tempta- 
tion any more sternly than Fyador has? 
Would you sit up in a windy palace 
ponderously and personally signing or- 
ders that a rubber stamp’d do on, or 
would you be down warming your 
hands over Paris, kicking up your heels 
at Cannes, dropping a guinea to his 
highness of Monaco—as is fitting be: 
tween one ruler and another?” 

Chalmers crushed his cigarette end 
against the bottom of the tray at his 
elbow. 

“A remark of yours a while ago, Le- 
guerre,” he said soberly, “led me to 
believe that you had some knowledge 
of the situation in Montrigora. I now 
concede that I was mistaken. While 
Fyador has been playing absentee mon- 
arch, there are those in Montrigora who 
have been playing with fire—fire that 
may spread one of these days until the 
whole world is in flame.” 

Leguerre nodded, unimpressed. 

“When there is no fire in the Bal- 
kans,” he said, “the millennium will 
have arrived.” 

“You don’t understand,” asserted 
Chalmers. “In the last two years Fya- 
dor has spent precisely eight months 
at home. His enemies have been busy. 
They have multiplied. You may say 
that the scandalous reports have been 
exaggerated—though I myself, know- 
ing what I know, believe them to be 
mainly truth. 

“Nevertheless, they have come back 
so thickly to Kruneberg that even the 
loyalist press have been forced to take 
editorial notice of them. Once, I will 
grant you, Fyador was the idol of his 
people. But his popularity has been 
dwindling steadily, until to-day it is at 
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the point of fading out altogether. He 
has played into the hands of the Grand 
Duke Basilov, until it would seem that 
he is almost deliberately throwing away 
his crown.” 

Leguerre shrugged. 

“Quite deliberately, it may be,” he 
said. “Fyador has a very considerable 
fortune in his own right, and I fancy 
he’d sooner be a private citizen than a 
sovereign king. Who, in these enlight- 
ened days, wouldn’t? But I don’t see 
any large likelihood that the crown of 
Montrigora, if Fyador does choose to 
chuck it, will come to rest on the head 
of Basilov. 

“T’ve read, of course, of the project 
of a regency; but, even should Basilov 
be the titular power behind the throne 
for a course of years, it will be little 
Doro who sits upon it. And certainly 
as strong a chancellor as Gaborski 
won’t——” 

The secretary of legation plucked 
agitatedly at an end of his close- 
cropped dark mustache. 

“My dear Leguerre,” he said, “I go 
no further than the department has in- 
dicated would be proper when I put 
before you, in detail, the extraordinary 
and unhappy complications existing at 
this time in Montrigora. That you can 
aid in clearing the air, I doubt. That’s 
frank. But you shall have the facts. 

“How the balance of power stands, 
over the continent in general and in the 
Balkans in particular, you may not need 
to be informed. It is the solidarity ef- 
fected by the marriage of Fyador and 
Sandra which makes the Balkan bal- 
ance. Let Montrigora drift away from 
Grannow and her allies, and within a 
month you’ll see Sollitz at Grannow’s 
throat. What might follow that, you 
can predict as well as I.” 

“I'd rather not think of it,” said Le- 
guerre. “Can’t see it’s necessary to 
think of it.” 

Chalmers leaned forward. 

“Listen,” he said impressively. “I’m 
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taking you behind the Montrigoran 
scenes, Leguerre. Going to tell you 
what probably no man but myself be- 
yond the borders of the kingdom 
knows!” 

“Good of you, I’m sure.” The voice 
was a polite and not overly enthusi- 
astic murmur, but the blue eyes were a 
shade less lazy. 

“You've elected to enter a defense of 
Fyador.” 

“I wouldn’t say so, Chalmers. Only 
tried to explain him. You know, I did 
rather get to understand him. He never 
struck me as a chap who could take 
the trade of kinging without a grain 
of salt.” 

“You’re aware of his long absences 
from Montrigora.” 

“They’re surely pardonable.” 

“You've read of his gambling?” 

“He can afford it.” 

“Then what about this last affair— 
this matter of Madame Villemere? 
Can you defend that, too? If you’ve 
read the newspapers, surely 

“Tf T’ve read all, must it follow that 
I’ve believed all? No, that’s the thing 
that has been magnified, Chalmers! If 
it has been Fyador’s pleasure to take 
tea on a terrace with a lady at odd 
times, to stand as her patron at the 
opera, what food for scandal is there ?” 

“Ah, if it were only scandal!” cried 
Chalmers. “Suppose I were to reveal 
to you that Fyador has finally gone the 
limit in that direction—run off with 
her?” 

Leguerre looked rather interested. 

“That would be news,” he conceded, 
rubbing his chin. “But really, old fel- 
low, it’s nothing to be cut up over. I 
hadn’t thought—— Well, if he’s done 
as you say, you may depend on it he’ll 
do the right thing by Madame Ville- 
mere—make her an honest woman, and 
all that, as soon as may be. But where 


does your information come from, 
Chalmers? You don’t mind telling 
me?” 
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“T do not,” replied the secretary. “I 
made the discovery myself. It’s sim- 
ply a case of putting two and two to- 
gether—or two and three. Madame 
Villemere’s house is closed. Her con- 
tract with the opera has been canceled. 
She has left Paris. And Fyador is not 
to be found. He isn’t in the city; he 
isn’t at Cannes or Nice or Monte 
Carlo. So what?” 

Leguerre covered a yawn with a well- 
cared-for, muscular hand. 

“What, what?” he echoed. “Why 
sweat or stew? Isn’t it Fyador’s most 
exiremely private business if he wishes 
to take unto himself a morganatic 
bride? After all, it was no crime of 
his that he was born to the purple, and 
no law exists demanding that he re- 
gard his palace as a prison.” 

“But there is a law—an inviolable 
Montrigoran law—forbidding morga- 
natic marriage. This means he’ll have: 
to abdicate, Leguerre! Either that or 
i= 

“You can dismiss the alternative 
from your mind,” asserted Leguerre 
confidently. “Fyador won’t make any 
fuss about it. He'll turn in his royal 
resignation with all proper dispatch and 
docility, I'll guarantee—if you’ve read 
your signs aright, that is. With the 
track thus cleared for the regency, I 
see no reason why Montrigora shouldn’t 
be at peace with her neighbors, nor why 
the world shouldn’t continue to turn 
comfortably around on the accustomed 
. schedule.” 

Leguerre lighted a fresh cigarette 
and drew deeply upon it. For a mo- 
ment his brow was clouded. Chalmers, 
who was sometimes given to such im- 
ageries, thought that the blue streamer 
of his exhalation traced the pattern of 
a sigh. And the veriest touch of a 
sigh, indeed, was on the words which 
followed the smoke. 

“Only thing that sort of hits me 
about it,” he added, in afterthought, 
“is the idea that Fyador could—forget. 
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T s’pose you’ll call me a sentimental ass, 
but to me his first marriage was the 
perfect love match of all time. Gad, 
you wouldn’t have expected it, Chal- 
mers! The strings that drew them to- 
gether were manipulated out of a half 
dozen foreign offices; their meeting was 
ordained as absolutely as any mass at- 
tack directed by either high command. - 
The Lord knows to what lengths we 
wouldn’t have gone to drive them into 
each other’s arms! But——” Sud- 
denly self-conscious before Chalmers’ 
amazed and half-incredulous stare, he 
broke off with a laugh. “I mean to say, 
old fellow,” he wound up, a little 
abashedly, “I could have been no end 
more useful somewhere else, after 
Sandra had once seen him and he’d 
seen her. Further coercion? Well, 
Pll always know how a man looks 
who’s been struck by lightning—and a 
girl!” 

The secretary clasped his white hands 
across his cutaway. 

“You confess, then,” he asked softly, 
“to a certain disappointment in his 
majesty ?” 

Leguerre checked a quick reply and 
considered. 

“Rather,” he qualified, “to a disillu- 
sionment in respect to an ideal—again 
providing that you haven’t leaped to a 
wrong conclusion.” 

Chalmers laughed—not at all pleas- 
antly. 

“Shall I go ahead?” he queried. “It 
may be only to disillusion you in regard 
to a person; but that, after all, is nei- 
ther here nor there. 

“T’ve as much as told you what 
brought me to Paris. However, no 
harm in being explicit. I came to find 
Fyador, to try to check him in his mad- 
ness, to persuade him to return to 
Kruneberg and attempt to reéstablish 
himself with his people; or else, at 
least, to make a gesture that would save 
the throne to Doro, and Montrigora 
to her treaty associates. 
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“When I had searched in vain for 
Fyador, and formulated what I must 
consider a tolerably logical theory to 
account for his vanishing, I notified 
both my minister in Kruneberg and the 
state department how matters stood. 
The department advised me to consult 
you, Leguerre, and it seems that the 
best you can do is to assure me that 
everything’s bound to turn out for the 
best, if I’ll only keep cool and sit tight. 

“You speak of the possibility of a 
regency in Montrigora as a satisfactory 
solution—a regency with Doro on the 
throne and the Grand Duke Basilov a 
mere figurehead behind it, subject to 
the domination of a chancellor resolute 
in his will to hold Montrigora in her 
present alignment, to protect the world 
from the challenge of a new holocaust. 

“But you speak in ignorance, Le- 
guerre—in ignorance of a vital and 
tragic fact. Unless I can find Fyador 
and pierce the buckler of his blind self- 
ishness, there will be no regency; and 
the House of Hemmerholm will have 
sacrificed a throne held in its direct line 
for more than two centuries! And— 
the scale tips!” 

Leguerre uncrossed his legs and sat 
erect. 

“Now, I say,” he ejaculated, for the 
first time manifesting an apparent con- 
cern, “what’s to stand in the way of 
the regency ?” 

“The lack of any Hemmerholm to 
occupy the throne! I’m tell you now, 
Leguerre, what I’ve not even breathed 
within the walls of our embassy here: 
Doro’s gone! He’s vanished out of the 
summer palace—vanished as completely 
and a deal more mysteriously than 
Fyador!” 

It was no very complex mystery, that 
of Prince Doro’s vanishing. Stripped 
of the circumstantial detail of Chal- 
mer’s narration, it boiled down to the 
two simple elements of a relaxed watch 
during a night and a small bed found 
empty in the morning. 
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“The prince,” was the diplomatist’s 
conclusion, “must have gone_willingly, 
for a single outcry would have aroused 
the household. To me, and to many 
others in Kruneberg, this argues that 
he must have been told he was being 
taken to his father. And Doro is nine 
—surely old enough, after his rearing 
in that atmosphere of intrigue, to know 
his father’s friends.” 

“And this was a week ago?” Le- 
guerre asked. 

“A week to-morrow. On that same 
day Madame Villemere canceled her 
contract and closed her house; and 
since that day Fyador has been among 
the missing. Isn’t it obvious enough? 
Fyador discovered at the iast that he 
wanted the boy with him. Supremely 
self-centered, heedless of consequences, 
he was willing to sacrifice Doro’s birth- 
right, his people’s future—yes, and Eu- 
rope’s precarious balance—to his de- 
sire!’ 

Leguerre reserved comment, and, 
presently, declined a not-too-urgently- 
offered luncheon invitation. 

“Thank you,” he said; “but it’s less 
than a couple of hours since I break- 
fasted. Never turn out until the mid- 
dle of the forenoon unless I positively 
must. S’pose I inquire round a bit 
and see if I can’t sweep up a crumb of 
interest? What say if I drop in at 
your hotel about five this afternoon? 
You'll be there, you think? Good! 
Look for me.” 

Punctually at five Leguerre paid the 
promised call—and found Chalmers 
packing his bags. 

“Don’t mind me ragging you a bit?” 
he inquired cheerfully. “I mean to say, 
Chalmers, that one should never put 
too much faith in the obvious. Fyador 
and Villemere aren’t together !” 

Chalmers, who had been folding a 
pajama coat with all the methodical 
fussiness of schooled bachelordom, sac- 
rificed the fruit of his labor to his sur- 
prise. 
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“How do you know that?’ he de- 
manded, dropping the silken jacket in 
disorder over the edge of a kit bag. 

“Madame sailed for South America 
on Thursday last. She was aboard the 
Belloranca, booked as Mademoiselle 
Riche. And Fyador was in Paris on 
the following day. He had luncheon 
in a private room at Fuorni’s with one 
Gallja, who is a Count of-Montrigora 
and counselor of the Montrigoran lega- 
tion in Paris. I presume you know 
this Count Gallja, Chalmers?” 

“Rather well,” the other said. “He 
was in the foreign office at Kruneberg 
until last fall. I’ve been down a couple 
of times to his hunting lodge at Raklo, 
near the northern border. Wonderful 
place!” The secretary gave Leguerre 
a harder look. “How you’ve come 
upon this information I can’t imagine 
—but I fancy you must have also dis- 
covered that Fyador has been Gallja’s 
guest while having his flings incog in 
Paris. At least, ostensibly his guest; 
though, if the truth were out, I’d not 
be surprised if the Rue Etienne saw 
more of him!” 

Leguerre smiled. 

“Yes, I’ve heard about Count Gallja 
as royalty’s host, and also of the ex- 
cellent shooting that favored ones have 
found at Raklo. As for the manner in 
which I learned what I know, it was 
simply a matter of inquiring about— 
and knowing in what quarters to in- 
quire. May I say, Chalmers, that there 
was the virtue of the old intelligence 
control? The system saved no end of 
steps—and missteps. Here you’ve 
been fumbling about Paris, groping in 
the dark, when application to such a 
clearing house as the I. C. D. was would 
have put you straight in a jiffy!” 

Chalmers kicked away the kit bag 
and seated himself on the edge of his 
bed. 

“You’re—you’re sure of your infor- 
mation?’ he asked uncertainly. 

“Positive. Sorry I’m not privileged 


to reveal its source, but it came from 
entirely reliable, if only semiofficial, 
quarters.” 

“Do you know where Fyador is 
now ?” 

Leguerre hesitated. 

“No,” he admitted after a little, “I 
regret that I can’t say I do.” 

“Can you give me any assurance that 
Fyador does not intend to follow Ma- 
dame Villemere—and take Doro with 
him?” 

“Unhappily,” Leguerre said, with a 
shadow upon his face that corroborated 
the confession, “I cannot. I surely 
wish I could, Chalmers!” 

“You're convinced, though, that Doro 
is with Fyador?” 

“How can I be, Chalmers—any more 
than you can be? It would be better, 
all considered, that he were; for, if 
Basilov’s people took away the boy, 
that’s an end of him. Though I’ve been 
spared personal contact to date with 
the grand duke, I appreciate his char- 
acter as fully as you do. 

“Fyador’s life, I assert again, is his 
own to live, as king or commoner. But 
this business of Doro, the virtual kid- 
naping Gad! it shakes my belief 
in the prince, the man, I knew. Were 
it only the Montrigoran throne at stake, 
only another crown among many others 
cast upon the scrap heap, what matter? 
But us 

“But!’ echoed Chalmers gloomily. 
He picked up the gay pajama coat and 
applied himself to its refolding. “Well, 
I’ve shot my bolt—in the air. At six 
thirty I start back for Kruneberg. Re- 
called.” 

Leguerre’s grin informed the secre- 
tary that his glumness was a distinctly 
localized condition, 

“My word, that makes it pleasant!” 
he said. “I’ve a notion of running up 
to Montrigora myself—and, would you 
believe it, Chalmers, we'll be passen- 
gers on the same train!” 

They were; but, unfortunately for 
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the development of the acquaintance, 
their compartments were far separated. 

During the long lay-over of the sec- 
ond night, at that abominable Mont- 
rigoran junction point, Vassutch, the 
secretary thought to look Leguerre up; 
but he succumbed to the greater mys- 
tery of an uncut novel, and decided 
against it. 

Finally, in the bleak gray terminal 
_ at Kruneberg, next morning, he stood 
eying those who descended from the 
train, and was rather perplexed than 
perturbed to discover that Leguerre 
was not among them. 

Outside the terminal, bleakness was 
at end. The drab, granite facades of 
the lower city were gay with flags. A 
gala throng such as Chalmers had never 
seen abroad before in Kruneberg filled 
the streets; and the people, too, flaunted 
the gaudy colors of Montrigora. 

“It’s happened!” the secretary told 
himself, with sinking heart. 

He climbed wearily into one of the 
little French taxis that are Kruneberg’s 
pride, and gave a crisp direction. 

The machine had gone only a few 
squares when it halted against a solid, 
swaying, cheering wall of humanity. 

Somewhere a band was Dlaring. 
Along the intersecting avenue a troop 
of cavalry trotted, straight in their 
crimson-and-gold dolmans, helmets and 
sabers aflash in the warming sun. 

The driver turned. 

“T am grieved, m’sieu’,” he apolo- 
gized in the cruelly handled French 
of the Krunebergian jehu, “that for a 
time it will be impossible to proceed.” 

But Chalmers was staring—staring. 

A big automobile with the top thrown 
back, escorted by more of the crimson 
cavalrymen, had come into view. 

Incredulity—full incredulity this 
time—was again in Clifton Chalmers’ 
eyes, as they clung to the faces of the 
two who rode in the gorgeously at- 
tended motor, one perched and smiling 
on the shoulder of the other. 
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Chalmers, suddenly without strength, 
leaned back in his little cab and clasped 
his hands across the cutaway. 

What had happened was—the impos-. 
sible! 


Nugent Leguerre—if the disappear- 
ance of so insignificant and detached 
an individual can be held of passing in- 
terest in a chronicle narrating the dis- 
appearance of a prince and a king—had 
not, as a matter of fact, continued as 
a fellow passenger of Mr. Clifton 
Chalmers for. more than a few miles 
beyond the Montrigoran border. 

At a little before nine o’clock on the 
second night out from Paris, and some 
eighty miles short of the boring lay- 
over at Vassutch, he alighted at an ob- 
scure town called Raklo. 

Aided in no small degree by the 
fact that the language of Montrigora 
derives chiefly from the Latin, and that 
a traveler can usually contrive to make 
himself understood, if French and 
Spanish are at his command, he had 
located within fifteen minutes after his 
arrival an innkeeper who had both an 
automobile and a nephew skilled in the 
automotive art. 

The nephew being also well informed 
in the local topography, Leguerre was 
set down at approximately nine thirty 
in front of an ancient, rambling, and 
rustic structure to which the whole 
of the second valley east of Raklo ap- 
peared to appertain. 

After duly considering his driver- 
guide’s Montrigoran equivalent of 
“Shall I wait, sir?” he shook his head, 


‘passed a coin not of Montrigoran 


stamping but of metal universally ac- 
ceptable, and made his way to the great 
rustic house. 

With hard and unapologetic knuck- 
les he assailed the planks of a heavy, 
iron-strapped door of oak, with the re- 
sult that, in course, he stood blinking 
in the light of a lantern held aloft by 
a beefy, dull-eyed servant. 
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Leguerre brought French and Span- 
ish to his tongue, commingled in the 
same proportions which had turned the 
trick in the town. 

“Have I found the lodge of Count 
Gallja?” he asked. 


The enslaved giant mulled the words, | 


and when they had been repeated, 
bowed over his vast hands and smiled. 

“But my master is not here, excel- 
lency,” he said. 

“I am from Paris,” Leguerre told 
him, uttering the words slowly. ‘There 
I was informed that Count Gallja had 
come to Raklo. Is it not the truth?” 

The servant reassured him with a 
beaming nod. He spoke rapidly in the 
Montrigoran patois, raising his voice 
as if the greater volume would give a 
clearer meaning to his words. 

“Speak slower,” said Leguerre. “I 
do not understand.” 

He stepped over the threshold into a 
great room hung with ancient arms of 
sport and trophies of the chase. Across 
it, at the foot of a wide stairway, a 
log that might have been the whole 
trunk of a fair-sized tree burned in a 
cavernous fireplace. 

The big peasant remained by the 
door, but made no protest as Leguerre, 
calmly walking past him, went to the 
hearth. 

His voice boomed again—then an- 
other, lighter voice from above inter- 
rupted: 

“So early, Gallja?” 

The question was in French. As 
Leguerre, with lifting heart, clinched 
his identification of the new voice, its 
owner stood before him. He was a 
slight man, with a brown mustache 
and melancholy brown eyes, which at 
this moment were round with dawn- 
ing recognition and with wonder. 

“Ami!” he cried, and his hand shot 
out. “C’est Leguerre! The marvel 
of it!” 

Leguerre took the extended hand, but 
he clasped it only for an instant, be- 


fore he released his grip and took a 
backward step. 

“Mais oui, your majesty!” he said, 
and bowed. “It is Leguerre!” 


In the next few minutes Leguerre 
fought vainly to bring his mind to bear 
on the many eager questions rained 
upon him—dquestions relating to his 
career, to what the years had brought 
him, to this amazing present circum- 
stance that had led him to the arms of 
one who would always remember him. 

But they were questions only half 
heard and vaguely responded to. 

Questions greater far than personal 
ones could ever be were hammering at 
the back of Leguerre’s mind, and his 
ears were all but engrossed in strain- 
ing for repetitions of the strange alter- 
nate clicking and whirring sounds that 
came drifting now and again down the 
stairs, 

Presently, though, he heard the 
whirring and clicking no more, and a 
little after that the inquisition ended in 
a last underscored query: 

“But why put me off so, my dear 
Leguerre? Is there some good reason 
why you will not—why you can not— 
give me an accounting of your pres- 
ence in my country?” 

With cool eyes and a cool voice, Le- 
guerre met the inevitable. 

“If your majesty must know,” he 
said, “I am still in the service of the 
American government. The United 
States is interested—just now most 
deeply interested—in the political trend 
in Montrigora.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Fyador of the war- 
time idyl. “And that is well! So you 
have been sent a6 

“To find you, 
Prince Fyador.” 

His errant majesty of Montrigora 
looked at Leguerre with eyes moody 
and reproving. 

“T do not like that, ami!’ 

“It is my duty.” 


sire—and the new 
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“What? To call me ‘sire?’ Do you 
forget that you are an American, Le- 
guerre, a king in your own right—and 
my friend?” The situation that had 
begot the smile now induced a chuckle. 
Fyador paused to enjoy it. “As for 
your duty, ami,” he said, “it is accom- 
plished. You have found me; and if 
you will follow——” 

He led up the stairs into a room 
lighted by a huge iron lantern swung 
from a beam. Shadows lay thick upon 
the floor, and it was a moment before 
Leguerre had caught the picture at his 
feet. 

A maze of shiny rails wove crazily 
over the wide, worn floor boards. Here, 
lately, a miniature railroad had been in 
operation. Its tracks ran through a 
dozen tunnels, past pasteboard groves 
and neat, painted stations of tin. 

But now no wheels turned. The 
train had stalled just beyond a viaduct, 
and a semaphore had fallen across it. 
With his head on a tunnel and a smudge 
on his cheek, the small dispatcher slept. 

“We have been playing together all 
day, this mite and I—playing to make 
up for lost time,” said Fyador. “And, 
you see, it has been too much for him.” 
He stooped and ran his fingers through 
the sleeper’s tousled hair. ‘You have 
done well, Leguerre,” he said, straight- 
ening. “Here am I—and there his 
royal highness, Doro!” 

Stooping again, Fyador lifted out of 
the stalled train a cigarette case in- 
crusted with jewels that had been its 
freight. 

“You'll smoke?” he asked, extending 
the case. “And now, ami, will you tell 
me by what necromancy you have dis- 
covered me here?” 

“By the simplest association of ideas, 
I had heard that Count Gallja had set 
forth a few days ago for his hunting 
lodge near Raklo. You had been his 
guest in Paris, so——” 

For an instant Fyador’s face dark- 
ened, 
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“You’ve thought ill of me, Le- 
guerre!” he accused. Then he shook 
his head. “But why should you not 
have? The calumnious lies that have 
been printed! 

“Let me answer them, where we 
stand, as friend to friend. I have been 
reckless, if you please. I have shirked 
my responsibilities. But never, ami, 
have I been faithless to my people— 
or to my love that lies buried. 

“For a year after Sandra’s death I 
sat alone in Kruneberg. There came a 
time when I knew I could stand it no 
longer; that I must get out and min- 
gle with the living world or go mad. 
I knew after I had begun to go down 
into France that I was manufacturing 
political capital for my enemies. But 
—there was always the heir. Many a 
time, indeed, I could have been found 
eagerly acquiescent to a regency. 

“I suppose you have heard of Ma- 
dame Villemere—that most horrendous 
affair? Do you know, Leguerre, that 
she is a Montrigoran born, that both 
Sandra and I were early discoverers of 
her voice, and that we provided the 
funds for her musical education? 

“Without question, I have been her 
patron. I have been proud of Ville- 
mere as a Montrigoran, and I have 
admired her as an artist and as a 
woman. When our names were joined 
by the scandalous press, pride dictated 
that I should not give ear or alter my 
attitude toward madame in the slight- 
est degree. 

“But finally there had to be an end. 
Reports had been circulated in Montri- 
gora that I was obsessed, about to con- 
tract a morganatic marriage. That 
turned my people against me, for they 
had loved Sandra almost as I loved 
her. 

“In Paris I have not, you may be 
sure, been without news from Krune- 
berg. I learned not long ago that 
Basilov’s ambitions had fed upon the 
shifting of sentiment in Montrigora; 
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that he would no longer be content 
with the regency, but planned a stroke 
which would give him the crown. 

“And I was advised, Leguerre, that 
he had organized all but enough 
strength within the kingdom to work 
his will. 

“Tt was this which brought me to 
my sense—or, it might be, drove me out 
of them. Whether the crown was mine 
or whether it wasn’t, has been, ever 
since Sandra’s death, a matter of ut- 
most indifference to me. Indeed, I 
know I should find my greater happi- 
ness as a plain, untitled citizen of the 
world. 

“However, I could not abandon my 
people to such misrule and such new 
and unnatural alliances as Basilov 
would foist upon them. I resolved— 
only ten days ago, this—to fight. 

“From the beginning Madame Ville- 
mere has been deeply grieved that my 
friendship for her has been a source of 
embarrassment to me. When I told 
her of my resolve, it was her own pro- 
posal that she should cancel in Paris 
at once and sail to Buenos Aires. From 
that city, she told me, she had an offer 
flattering in both a monetary and an 
artistic sense. Last week she set forth, 
and so the tongues of scandal must still. 

“Ts there another question in your 
mind, perhaps, ami? Why, you may 
ask, is Doro here with me, instead of 
at the summer palace or in Kruneberg? 
Or why am I here, myself, instead of 
in my capital? 

“Let me answer for myself, first. I 
am here, hidden, for the safety of my 
neck. Doro was brought here before 
I came, for the safety of his neck. For 
me to appear in Kruneberg now would 
be to precipitate a crisis. 

“That crisis is coming, no matter 
what, before many days. Basilov is 
ready to strike; and we are prepared, 
as well as may be, to deal with his 
efforts toward a coup d’état. We be- 
lieve that the main part of the army is 


loyal to the crown, believe we shall be 
able to crush any rising of corrupted 
troops. But I have been most ear- 
nestly counseled not to expose myself 
to the pistol of the assassin until there 
has been a military test of strength in 
Kruneberg. ; 

“We are fortunately assured that the’ 
garrison at Stormplatz, on the border 
a few miles north, of Raklo, is solidly 
with us. A full regiment is stationed 
there, one of the finest in all the penin- 
sula. If forces are evenly matched in 
Kruneberg, and the fighting, when it 
comes, is prolonged—then I am to ride 
into the capital with these excellent 
and loyal hussars of Stormplatz at my 
back. 

“Thus is the program made, ami; 
and to you, without hesitation, I con- 
fide it. But I have, indeed, little doubt 
of a favorable outcome without call- 
ing upon the hussars. My own old 
regiment, the lancers with whom I 
served in the Great War, is in Krune- 
berg—and they will not have forgot- 
ten, Leguerre, that before I was a king 
I was a soldier. 

“With them and the hussars—ah, I 
have trust that the House of Hemmer- 
holm stands firm!” 

Leguerre nodded gravely. 

“My prayers are with you,” he said. 
“T am concerned, though, your majesty, 
that you have not seen fit to bring a 
few of your hussars to you here.” 

Fyador laughed. 

“There are.a couple of servants be- 
low—stalwart fellows,” he said. “They 
answer all needs of protection that I 
shall have. To bring soldiers would 
be to cause talk—perhaps to invite at- 
tack.” 

“And Gallja?” 

“He is at Stormplatz, seeking what 
news has come by telegraph from the 
capital. Each evening he goes there. 
At any time he 2 

He paused; with head canted stood 
listening. 
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“Do you hear, Leguerre? A motor 
is coming now. Do you tell me you 
are not acquainted with Count Gallja? 
Oh, but you'll find him a fine host!” 

He walked to the door, stopped there, 
and with a gesture urged Leguerre to 
precede him into the hall. 

The motor was near, drawing up at 
the house. From outside came a con- 
fusion of voices, low pitched. 

Fyador came immediately to Le- 
guerre’s side, as he stood at the head 
of the stairway. 

“This is strange,” he whispered. “I 
cannot understand why Gallja brings 
company, after all of our precautions. 
We have kept the secret even from the 
household and the people of the estate. 
To them I am merely a friend of the 
count, a guest whom he has brought 
from Paris. It is——” 

There was a rapping at the oaken 

door—a louder rapping, Leguerre 
thought, than his own tough knuckles 
had made. Something solider and 
heavier than knuckles, it might be, was 
beating upon the wood. 
_ As he peered down the stairs, an 
alarm sounding within him, he saw the 
slumbrous Titan enter the big room 
from the rear and go shuffling across 
the floor. A bolt shot back; the heavy 
crossbar groaned against the planks as 
the door swung open. 

Those were sounds to be expected, 
but the thud which followed required 
explanation. Leguerre descended a 
step or two and crouched down. In- 
stantly, with a single light bound, he 
was back at the stairhead. 

“Have you arms, your majesty?” he 
whispered. 

Not fear, but merely a question, 
leaped to Fyador’s eyes, 

“Only a pistol,” he said quietly, “and 
that is downstairs. What is it?” 

“Worse company than any Gallja 
would bring. The servant was cut 
down as he opened the door—without 
a chance to challenge them. Four of 
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them are in the hall—or five. Hear 
them whispering down there!” 

Leguerre’s hand had dropped into 
the deep pocket of his ulster. It 
gripped an efficient-looking automatic 
when it came again into view. 

“This is all the luggage I brought,” 
he whispered. “I’m not posted onthe 
local game laws, your majesty; but, 
with your letters of marque, I'll un- 
dertake to hold the stairs.” 

“No, no!” protested Fyador, reach- 
ing toward the pistol. “I shall meet 
them, ami!” 

He had raised his voice, but it was 
drowned as heavy boots trampled the 
floor below. 

With a straight arm that had all his 
greater weight behind it, Leguerre 
shoved his majesty of Montrigora down 
the hall. Then, sheltered behind the 
heavy oaken post at the stairhead, he 
called a warning in French to the uni- 
formed intruders about to ascend: 

“Attendes, monsieurs! This is no 
play of cloak and sword that you enter 
upon. The man who sets foot on the 
stairs is dead!” 

A shot answered him, and there was 
a thump as the bullet buried itself in 
the sheltering oak. 

Hoarse with passion, a voice shouted 
some command in the Montrigoran 
tongue, and under the crackle of its 
goad they came on and up. A big man 
in a scarlet dolman, with a naked saber 
in one hand and a pistol that still 
smoked in the other, was first upon the 
steps. 

Leguerre held fire, for the others 
were hesitating. 

When the leader had ascended a third 
of the flight, the four who had hung 
back took heart. Neck and neck, tak- 
ing two steps at a time, a couple of 
them joined the charge. 

Another bullet came ahead of them, 
and as it crooned past his ear, Le- 
guerre went methodically into action. 

At the first crash of his automatic 
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the man of the vivid dolman stopped, 
as at a command of halt. His heels 
clicked together; and then, very stiffly, 
he swung back on them and plunged 
headfirst down the stairway. 

Without waiting to observe the moral 
effect of his direct hit, Leguerre 
pumped away. Out of the corner of 
his eye he saw a small, slight figure 
coming from the room of the toy rail- 
road, and he groaned. But Fyador, 
running to his support with some sort 
of metal bar, had dropped the weapon 
and snatched up the boy. 

For the moment the stairs were clear 
—clear except for a figure prone on the 
bottom step and the scarlet leader 
sprawled across it. 2 

Leguerre turned a thin smile toward 
Fyador, as he slipped his reserve clip 
into the pistol. 

“This is all out of order,” he said. 
Stairs should be held with rapiers. But 
—needs must!” 

He sent a bullet casually whizzing 
down toward a head exposed around 
the newel post. 

“Last shot I’ll waste,’ he remarked, 
and grinned at the white-faced Doro. 
“Unless they brought along reénforce- 
ments, I think it’s quite safely your 
majesty’s victory. With care I can 
still account for nine, and happily they 
are only three. Ah!” 

A hand clutching a pistol had ap- 
peared below; and flame shot again 
from Leguerre’s automatic. Red sud- 
denly stained the hand, and the pistol 
went flying. 

“And two it is!” the marksman of 
the stairhead jubilated. “Jove, I’m in 
rare form! That was really a keen 
one!” 

Once more now, and more rapidly, 
boots banged the floor of the trophy 
hall. Then the door banged and there 
were sounds of a motor hastily depart- 
ing. 

Gingerly, with the pistol ready be- 
fore him, Leguerre ventured a descent 


of the stairs. Finding the room empty 
of combatant enemies, he scooped up 
the gun that had flown from the 
wounded hand and offered it to Fyador 
as a substitute for his iron bar. 

“Tf they return with reénforcements, 
your majesty,” he said, “they’ll find us 
doubly armed, too. But, somehow, do 
you know, I think the show’s quite 
over.” 

Fyador, quickly slipping the weapon 
into his pocket, had returned to the 
foot of the stairs. He knelt over the 
man in the scarlet dolman, and his face 
was sober when he arose. 

“Tf I know where the heart is, he 
is dead,” he said. ‘“To-night, Leguerre, 
mon ami, you have met all three whom 
Montrigora calls her ‘highest born.’ 
But it is too late for me to introduce 
you to the Grand Duke Basilov!” 


No more than a few minutes had 
passed when the second motor car came. 
It held only the driver. He jumped 
out and came running toward Fyador, 
now standing with Leguerre in the 
clear moonlight outside the lodge door. 
He was greatly excited. 

“Majesty!” he cried. “Thank God, 
you are yet safe! We have had word 
at Stormplatz that your whereabouts 
have been betrayed, and that a party 
headed by the grand duke himself is 
even now sk 

“You bring no news, Gallja,” said 
Fyador grimly. “Basilov has come— 
and he remains. And of the capital?” 

Count Gallja was staring, speechless. 

“And of the capital?’ repeated his 
king. 

“This—this was the night, majesty!” 
stammered Gallja. “They have struck 
their blow prematurely, and the coup 
is a fiasco. The military rising was 
quelled with the loss of no more than 
a half dozen lives, and within half an 
hour. Already Kruneberg makes holi- 
day over the promise that you and his 
highness return to your capital to-mor- 
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row. But, majesty, do you say that 
the Grand Duke Basilov: 2 

Fyador, king of the Montrigorans, 
cut short the question with a gesture, 
and turned to Leguerre. 

“You hear, ami?” 

“With joy no less than your own, 
sire.” 

“You will enter Kruneberg, ami, as 
a member of my suite?” 

“Alas, the interests of my calling 
commit me to the background. But 
my spirit shall ride with you, sire, and 
my heart.” 
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Fyador of Montrigora lifted a hand 
to Leguerre’s shoulder, and of a sud- 
den his voice was both formal and 
husky. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “nor shall this 
meeting be forgotten. If within the 
gift of my crown there is any suitable 
recompense es 

Leguerre smiled. 

“T would not presume to decline,” 
said he, “the favor of your majesty. 
If he will say but a word to Count 
Gallja in my behalf, I’d love to come 
up some week-end—for the shooting!” 


Another Howard Fitzalan story will appear in an early issue. 
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ASCENDING THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT 


UMOROUS stories about tourists will always come up. Tourists themselves, 
while doing the things that are laughable, sheepishly feel that they are out 
of place. 

A section of the queue that had been waiting at the base of the Monument 
in Washington for its turn to ascend, was herded into the little room that sur- 
rounds the big elevator. The people were seated by the attendant, who made 
sure that they were arranged according to their precedence in the line. After a 
long interval, during which time nothing happened, some one remarked: “When 
does it go up?” The attendant, who looks like a Civil War veteran, said: “You 
ain’t in the elevator now, ma’am; you’re in the waitin’ room!” The foolish ques- 
tion was not as silly as it sounded, because it really did seem at first as if the 
waiting room was the elevator. 

Then a woman down at the head of the line began asking a lot of questions 
of the attendant. She wanted explicit information on the boats leaving—for 
Mount Vernon, apparently. The old man answered patiently and finally blurted: 
“Ye can be sure, ma’am, that the boat don’t leave from the Monument!” It 
seemed funny, and every one laughed at the expense of his fellow tourist—for 
the nearest water to the Monument, evidently, is the pool in front of the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

The elevator goes up slowly—not at all like those in the Woolworth Build- 
ing in New York City. There is always a lot of dispute among the ascending 
tourists, regarding the speed of the lift. Some alert ones time it. 

The old saying, “When you’ve seen one, you’ve seen them all,” stands, to a 
certain extent, in this case. The sensation of height in the Washington Monument 
isn’t any different, really, from that of being in a skyscraper. It’s the surround- 
ing landscape that is interesting, and the feeling that you’ve been up in the 
structure that you used to look at with amazement in your geography schoolbook. 
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“The Moose Yard,” Ete. 


“The Return of the Gillicuddy,”’ 


Author of 


This is an adventure of Maclver, the “golden Highlander.” Even though the young 
man has done a number of fine things for his fellow immigrants in the Canadian woods, 
he has enemies—and this tells how one was outwitted and another made into a friend. 


NE of Major Rowley Pottle’s 
grooms entered the bar of King’s 
Head Tavern at noon of a bitter 
February day and, after disposing of 
tuppence worth of red rum, informed 
the proprietor, in a whisper, that the 
major would expect him up at the house 
in the course of the afternoon. 
“Speak out, man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Barley, who had a reputation for 
straightforwardness and respectability, 
and the name of “Honest Ben,” to 
maintain. “The major wants to see 
me, d’ye say? Well an’ good! No call 
to whisper! It’s the matter of that last 
lot of claret I sold him, past a doubt. 
I’m at his service, Dick. T’ll be there 
at four o’ the clock. 
The- groom hesitated for a moment, 


as if on the point of explaining or de- 
fending his confidential manner of de- 
livering his master’s message, only to 
catch a slanted glint of the taverner’s 
pale eyes and change his mind. He 
turned in silence and went his way; 
and, as the door closed behind him, 
Benjamin Barley spoke again, loud and 
clear. 

“T can’t abide a whisperer,” he said. 
“ «Speak up!’—that be my motto, and 
the motto o’ this house. Open and 
aboveboard, that’s me!” 

This commendable declaration was 
received with nods by most of the pa- 
trons present; but one fellow fluttered 
the lid of one eye—of that eye which 
was screened from Mr. Barley’s view 
by a broken nose. 
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At four o’clock, on the minute, the 

taverner yanked the brass bell pull at 
. the side door of Major Pottle’s com- 

modious white house. He was admit- 
ted by a maid and directed to a small 
room which was called “the study” by 
members of the household. But there 
was no suggestion of the student in 
the major’s manner or appearance upon 
Barley’s entrance. 

No book lay open on the table in 
front of the glowing Franklin stove; 
but a squat, blue bottle and two rum- 
mers were there, and slices of lemon in 
a blue saucer, and irregular lumps of 
yellow sugar in a silver bowl. A small 
kettle steamed on the hob. 

The important man himself stood 
with his back to the fire. He turned 
sharply at the sound of Barley’s en- 
trance; and, as the taverner crossed the 
threshold, he told him to shut the door. 

Major Rowley Pottle was not an ad- 
mirable character. During his years in 
the army, his services had been of a 
personal rather than of a military na- 
ture. He had made patrons, but no 
friends. He had resigned his commis- 
sion soon after his promotion to field 
rank and transferred his obscure activ- 
ities from his regiment to the wider 
fields of London, where he had pros- 
pered for a year or two and put on 
weight, and then eome to grief. 

An affair of his arranging had gone 
wrong—from his and his patron’s point 
of view—so far wrong that, instead of 
the expected two hundred guineas, he 
had received kicks and insults and a 
letter of introduction to a colonial offi- 
cial. 

He had crossed the Atlantic and 
made the most of that letter and his 
modest capital and his natural and 
highly developed social talents. But he 
had learned a lesson; and now, for six 
years, he had exercised his gifts for 
intrigue in official circles and public 
life only—and he had flourished. As 
land agent for a number of absentee 
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proprietors, and as one of the crown’s 
accredited colonizers, he had authority 
over hundreds of thousands of acres of 
wilderness. 

“D’ye know my Scotch settlement on 
the Waakadoggan?” he asked Ben 
Barley. 

Barley admitted to hearsay knowl- 
edge of it. 

“And a réd-headed rogue named 
Maclver?”’ continued the major. 

“T’ve maybe heard of him,” admitted 
the taverner, stirring a second lump of 
sugar into his toddy. 

Pottle leaned across the table. 

“A damned outlaw!” he whispered 
harshly. “An insolent, beggarly, mas- 
terless Highland immigrant! Without 
him, those ignorant settlers would be no 
more trouble than so many sheep. But 
with him they’ll be my ruin. What 
he’s cost me already, in meal and trans- 
portation and such—you may have 
heard of that affair at the moose yard 
—is beyond calculation. I find that a 
gentleman has no protection against 
such a ruffian in this cursed wilder- 
ness,” 

He leaned yet farther across the ta- 
ble, and his whisper sank and thinned 
to a breath in the taverner’s hairy ear. 
Not a word did Barley say about his 
constitutional objections to whisperers. 
He listened intently, and now he nodded 
his head and again he shook it. 


Several hours later, back in the bar 
of the King’s Head, a dispute arose, 
quick as a squall of wind on the river, 
between two of the dram drinkers. An 
oath was yelped, a blow was struck, 
a knife flashed. 

Ben Barley, who happened to be dis- 
pensing liquor from a two-gallon jug 
at the moment, threw the jug. The 
disputant with the ready knife received 
Honest Ben’s contribution of earthen- 
ware on one ear and hit the floor with 
the other ear. Barley followed the jug 
across the counter and was just in time 
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to save the ribs of the prostrate one 
from being kicked in. He returned to 
his post of duty behind the bar, carry- 
ing the undamaged jug in his left hand 
and dragging its victim with his right. 

“Tend to his ear an’ stow him in the 
corner there under the clock,” he di- 
rected his assistant. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes later, upon 
hearing the fellow stir among the 
empty bottles where. he lay, he turned 
and cursed harshly. He stepped into 
the corner and stooped threateningly. 
His broad back was to the room; and 
of all the company, only the man on 
the floor could see his face. 

“T got something to say to you!” he 
cried. “A flea for yer darned ear! 
This here’s no riverside shebeen. I'll 
learn ye the King’s Head is a decent, 
orderly house. Pull a knife in my bar, 
would ye? Get back into the little room 
behind there—out o’ sight o’ my decent 
customers—an’ stop there.” 

But the expression of his pale eyes 
and large, clean-shaven face belied his 
words and tone. 

When Mr. Barley joined the victim 
of his outraged respectability in the lit- 
tle back room, a few hours later, he 
found the fellow up and alert. 

“Ye’ve got a mean disposition, Tim 
Lunk,” he charged. ‘“Ye’d be in jail 
now, but for me, an’ up before the 
magistrates to-morrow an’ swingin’ by 
yer neck within the month.” 

Lunk nodded. He was a tall fel- 
low with heavy, slouched shoulders and 
watchful dark eyes set close in to a 
broken nose. He was the same rum 
bibber who had winked to himself ear- 
lier in the day at the taverner’s state- 
ment concerning whisperers. 

“Ye want to keep yer murderin’s for 
the woods,” added Barley. “Accidents 
will happen in the woods, so they say.” 

Again Lunk nodded his bandaged 
head. His upper lip lifted: at a corner, 
showing a pointed tooth as long as a 
dog’s but not so white. 
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“What was it yer wanted of me?” 
he asked. 

Barley set a bottle and glasses on the 
table before answering. 

“Nothin’ for myself, now nor never, 
Well now, come to think of it, I could 
do with a few carcasses 0’ moose meat 
—moose or venison. There’s moose 
an’ deer aplenty up on the Waakadog-- 
gan this winter, so they tell me. D’ye 
know the new settlement o’ Scotch- 
men?” 

“I kin find it. What of it?” 

“There’s where ye'll find the meat. 
Four to six mile above the upper clear- 
ing of the settlement—Gunwad Crick 
was the name, but the immigrants call 
it ‘Glenbhrec’—that’s the place.” 

Lunk cocked an eye at Honest Ben 
and again flashed a pointed fang. He 
helped himself to rum and gulped it 
down. 

“Damn yer riddles!” he exclaimed. 
“Speak up!” 

Ben Barley sighed. ae 

“Riddles?” he returned. ‘‘Where’s 
the riddle? Use yer wits, Tim.” 

He spoke patiently and somewhat 
sadly, as a parent might to a backward 
child. 

“There’s moose an’ deer up the 
Waakadoggan, on Gunwad Crick; and 
I could use some fresh meat. Where’s 
the riddle in that? Huntin’ meat an’ 
fur’s your trade, so I’ve always under- 
stood. An’ maybe ye’ll run across a 
yeller-headed immigrant at the mouth 
o’ the crick, Well, he’s a squatter— 
squattin’ without leave or license, along 
with two Injuns. He acts like he 
owned them woods and all the hoofs 
an’ horns for miles around, so I hear. 
He might give ye trouble, Tim.” 

Lunk nodded, with a crooked smile. 

“What’s his name?” 

“Name? Whose name?” 

“This here squatter’s.” 

“Can’t you go gunnin’ after venison 
without knowin’ the name of a yeller- 
haired, long-legged Highland immigrant 
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squatted down at the mouth o’ Gun- 
wad Crick, along with two Injuns?” 

“Reckon I can—but ’twon’t be no 
single-handed job. How much—for 
the moose meat?” 

Barley considered the question in si- 
lence for a minute or two, then an- 
swered it in silence by wetting a fin- 
ger in his glass and tracing figures on 
the flat of polished walnut between 
them. Lunk left his seat and moved 
around the table and stared down over 
the taverner’s shoulder to decipher the 
ephemeral characters. 

“And outfittin’ for three,” he said. 

Barley nodded, picked up and drained 
his glass, then stepped back from the 
table and swelled his great chest and 
extended his thick arms and yawned 
vastly. 


All the MacDonalds and Camerons 
of the settlement on the Waakdoggan 
knew that Alasdair MacIver had saved 
the weaklings among them from death 
by starvation and the strongest of them 
from the pangs of hunger. By mid- 
February, all those clansmen were 
shouting the praises of that scion of a 
hated race at every opportunity—all 
of them except “Big John” MacDonald 
and young Hector Cameron. 

Had not Maclver interviewed the 
powerful land agent, the rich and cor- 
rupt Major Pottle, once and again in 
their behalf? And had he not forced 
that tyrant to produce flour and meal 
on both occasions, according to the 
terms of settlement? Nobody could 
deny that he had done these things. 

Poor and friendless, an exile and an 
immigrant, yet he had triumphed over 
the great Pottle at every encounter. 
And what else had they to say of Alas- 
dair Maclver? He and his two Mali- 
cetes had fetched in a grand doctor and 
thus saved the life of “Long Ian” Cam- 
erson’s little girl; and he had grabbed 
both Long Ian Cameron and John Mac- 
Donald from water graves; and he and 
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his followers had filled the empty pots 
of Glenranald with flesh and fish. 

And this was not all. He had pre- 
served a convenient yarding of moose 
and deer for them from slaughter at 
the hands of a party of gentlemen 
which had included the governor him- 
self. Could the lairds of Lochiel or of 
Erracht, or any gentleman of Clan Don- 
ald, have done more than that for 
them? He, a Maclver, kin to the 
Campbells, had defied the Sassenach 
gentry in the name of a rabble of hun- 
gry MacDonalds and Camerons. He 
had claimed the ownerless beasts of 
the wilderness for the poor settlers. 
He had pushed those great ones about, 
even to the extent of knocking some 
of them down—his excellency and a 
mighty baronet and Doctor Hammer 
and Major Pottle—and he had slapped 
Pottle’s face and challenged him to a 
duel. 

It was a treat to hear young Angus 
MacDonald tell it—and Angus had 
been there, right at MaclIver’s elbow— 
how the important major had swal- 
lowed the young Highlander’s dare, 
and how all the other gentlemen, in- 
cluding the governor, had shaken Mac- 
Iver’s hand. No wonder the pipers 
made a song of it, in which Alasdair 
Maclver of Glenbhrec was classed with 
the mightest heroes ot Lochiel and 
Glencoe and the isles, 

But neither John MacDonald nor 
young Hector Cameron joined in sing- 
ing the praises of Glenranald’s cham- 
pion. Big John sang a different tune, 
and Hector Cameron maintained a bit- 
ter, sulky silence. The trouble with 
those two was jealousy. Big John had 
dreamed dreams and seen visions of 
himself as the great man of the new 
settlement. Young Cameron, too, had 
indulged in dreams and visions—but 
not of the leadership of men. His am- 
bitions were of the heart. 

In his own stolid way, he wanted a 
wife; and, after weeks of stolid con- 
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sideration of the subject, he had de- 
cided that Flora MacDonald would 
make him a satisfactory wife. He did 
not approve entirely of her scholarship, 
but he knew her to be capable and he 
liked her looks, 

For a time he had believed, in his 
own stolid way—without any excite- 
ment or loss of sleep—that Flora was 
ready and willing and only waiting to 
be asked. But now he knew differ- 
ently; and, though he was not clever, 
he suspected that the golden Maclver 
was one, and perhaps the chief, of the 
girl’s reasons for being neither ready 
nor willing, 

Big John MacDonald saw and rec- 
ognized Hector Cameron’s trouble. But 
it was not the obvious fact that the 
young man was interested in his daugh- 
ter Flora that struck a sympathetic 
chord in Big John’s bosom. On the 
contrary, it was the young man’s very 
evident, though unvoiced, hostility to- 
ward Alasdair Maclver that attracted 
his favorable attention. His opinion of 
Hector, as an individual, was not high; 
and his opinion of the stolid young man 
as Flora’s suitor was even lower. 

Under normal circumstances, he 
would have discouraged that dull 
youth’s sentimental ambition with a 
clout on the ear. But under the exist- 
ing conditions his heart warmed to 
Hector Cameron as it would have 
warmed to a dog snarling at MaclIver’s 
legs—though no dog ever dared do that. 
Jealousy of a better man than either of 
them was the bond between those two. 

In the meantime, MaclIver kept to 
his own ways and the ways of his im- 
mediate followers—Angus MacDonald 
and his two Malicetes. He had visited 
the log houses of Glenranald immedi- 
ately after the dramatic affair of the 
moose yard, in company with the gov- 
ernor and the rest of Major Pottle’s 
party, but since then he had not 
crossed a MacDonald or a Cameron 
threshold. 
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He had kept in touch with the set- 
tlement, however; and when a gang of 
men from Kingston had dragged in 
five toboggan loads of meal he had been 
on hand to give the foreman of the 
gang a receipt signed “Glenbhrec.” Big 
John MacDonald had kept out of his 
way on that occasion. 

Maclver was not surprised, nor 
greatly impressed, by his successes, so 
strong was his simple faith in the vir- 
tues of his blood. In that high and 
misty glen where he had received the’ 
“gentleman’s education” of which he 
was so proud, he had also been taught 
that the Highlands of Scotland were 
peopled by the bravest and wisest and 
best of all the races of mankind; and 
that the sons of Iver were the best and 
bravest and wisest of all the clans; and 
that the Maclvers of Glenaora were 
the wisest and best and bravest of all 
Clan Iver. And that was not all of it. 
He had been taught—in his cradle, 
and at his mother’s knee, and while 
climbing the hillsides at his father’s 
heels—that a gentleman, no matter how 
poor, was-the superior of all gillies, 
crofters, and traders, great and small. 

So firm was his belief in the virtues 
and privileges of gentility that, had the 
MacDonalds and Camerons been ac- 
companied to the wilderness and com- 
panioned there by a gentleman of either 
of those clans, he would not have pre- 
sumed to champion them against Major 
Pottle. In that case, he would have 
had no right to intrude his services. 

Holding such beliefs, is it to be won- 
dered at that he was not surprised at 
his victory over the agent’s dishonesty 
and the racial prejudices of the poor 
settlers? Even the governor’s and 
Doctor Hammer’s acknowledgments of 
friendship had not surprised him, for 
wasn’t he his father’s son—fit friend for 
any man? 

But Alasdair MaclIver was surprised, 
with a constant and increasing surprise, 
and he was elated with an ever-present 
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and waxing elation. The cause of his 
surprise and elation was Flora Mac- 
Donald. That Big John MacDonald 
was the father of such a daughter was 
surprising. Throughout his waking 
hours Maclver was conscious of the 
fact that the same still valley held them 
both; and when he was abroad in the 
frosty forest, tending traps or hunting, 
he heard her voice across the silence, 
and peopled the brown aisles of the 
wood and the blue shadows on the 
snow with her swift shadow. 

Sometimes he tramped for miles in 
an unseeing dream. Lines of half-for- 
gotten songs, and of songs that had not 
yet been made or sung, lilted in his 
ears; and one day he found himself 
riming like a poet. That was the time 
he walked right up onto the tails of 
Little Smoke’s snowshoes, thus caus- 
ing that astonished aborigine to dive 
deep into a drift. 

Little Smoke and “Two-blanket” 
Sabattis did not fail to notice their 
great man’s preoccupation. They talked 
it over. They spoke of it to Angus 
MacDonald. Angus admitted that he 
had noticed something—a far-away 
look in his hero’s eyes—a smile, when 
nothing amusing had been said or had 
happened—things like that. 

But Angus, being blind to the 
charms of his sister, could not solve 
the mystery of the vague change in his 
friend and leader. And the Malicetes, 
being Malicetes, could not solve it. 
They suspected that an evil spirit was 
trying to work its way into that splen- 
did young person; and, believing the 
stomach to be the seat of the spirit, they 
brewed a drink of barks and twigs and 
persuaded Maclver to swallow bitter 
pints of it. 

In spite of the far-away expression 
of his eyes, the lilting of rimes in his 
ears, and the brew of barks and twigs 
in his stomach, MaclIver continued to 
live a busy and practical life, and to 
see that his companions did the same. 
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He fished for trout through the thick 
ice of ponds. He hunted and trapped. 
He split and seasoned straight-grained 
woods for the manufacture of ax han- 
dles, paddles, canoe poles, and the like. 
He felled tall pines, from which he 
squared forty-foot logs and twenty- 
foot logs; and he hewed stout rafters 
of spruce. 

“Tt will be a big house, Glenbhrec,” 
remarked Angus MacDonald. “We'll 
shake about in it like four pennies in 
a sporran.” 

“Tt is the Maclver way of visioning 
and building,” replied Alasdair. “Build 
wide on the ground, with all your might 
—and rear the walls as high as may be 
—and trust in Heaven and your own 
strength for the roof. He who plans 
a little house will live in a little house.” 

“That’s a true word,” agreed Angus. 
But he looked mystified. 


Timothy Lunk was slow in starting 
on his expedition after wild meat for 
the proprietor of the King’s Head Tav- 
ern. To begin with, the expedition had 
to be organized. It was a three-man 
job, as he had informed Mr. Barley 
upon undertaking it, and the two oth- 
ers were not to be picked up on the 
street corner. The taverner saw the 
point. 

“Take yer time,” he said. 
know what’s wanted.” 

“Soldier” Megg and “Slasher” Smith 
were what Lunk wanted. They were 
the ideal assistants for work of the 
kind contemplated—tough,  thriftless, 
ready to turn their hands to anything 
that promised the maximum return in 
rum or dollars for the minimum of 
effort, and not very bright. Not very 
bright, certainly. They were as slow 
of wit as quick of hand, as short of 
memory as of temper. Lunk knew, 
having worked with them before. 

There was the mysterious affair of 
the Ducats of Little French River, for 
instance. The Ducats’ nearest neighbor 
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had seen them in their well-stocked 
house, surrounded by their well-stocked 
barns, late in December, all hearty and 
content ; and in the following April that 
same neighbor had found only ashes 
and charred timbers of the Ducat house 
and barns, and nothing of the three 
prosperous Ducats nor of their goods 
or live stock or gear. Where had they 
gone to—and why? Those questions 
had given a few isolated settlers food 
for conjecture and talk for several 
months. That was the Ducat affair— 
just one of those humble mysteries of 
the enigmatic wilderness of those times. 

Tim Lunk was deep. He was an old 
fox for cunning, but he had the name 
of being a wild cat. He was so deep 
that even Mr. Barley did not suspect 
him of being anything more than a des- 
perate character, possessed of just suf- 
ficient intelligence to see the importance 
of keeping his mouth shut when drunk 
as when sober. As for Soldier Megg 
and Slasher Smith, if they ever con- 
sidered his mentality—which is un- 
likely—their conclusions were not flat- 
tering. In their opinion, Tim Lunk was 
neither more nor less than themselves 
—a poor man with a taste for strong 
waters and a distaste for work, who 
was driven now and again, by the force 
of circumstances and what not, to un- 
premeditated deeds of violence. 

But they admired, and had faith in, 
his luck. What but luck had saved him 
so long from the magistrates and the 
gallows? A lucky fool—that was their 
highest opinion of him. Who but a 
fool would flash a knife in the bar of 
the King’s Head, in the midst of a gar- 
risoned and magistrate-ridden town— 
and with nothing to gain but a drunken 
argument? He had done that very 
thing half a dozen times—the reckless 
fool! But didn’t they ever wonder why 
that flourished knife had never drawn 
so much as a drop of blood on any one 
of those six occasions? 

Yes, Tim Lunk was deep. He was 
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so deep that the general public thought 
of him as nothing more dangerous than 
a tavern brawler and drunken knife 
fumbler who always got the worst of 
the brawls he engaged in; and his as- 
sociates thought him lucky, and even 
Ben Barley suspected only a fraction 
of his cunning and nothing of his dis- 
sembling. 

Lunk had to make a journey down- 
river to enlist Soldier Megg. He found 
Soldier in retirement in an isolated hay | 
barn, hungry and very thirsty and pen- 
niless. He supplied the unfortunate 
fellow’s immediate needs and arranged 
a rendezvous. Then he went upriver 
in search of Slasher Smith. He found 
the Slasher in the loft of Paul Bunn’s 
shebeen; and, like poor Megg, the 
Slasher was hungry, very thirsty, and 
without funds or credit. He ministered 
to the unfortunate man’s most pressing 
wants and arranged a rendezvous. 

All this took time, and considerable 
liquor, and some money. Then came 
the outfitting. Lunk demanded two 
toboggans, blankets and fur robes, food 
and ammunition enough to feed a pla- 
toon and exterminate the antlered 
tribes, and liquor in proportion. 

The toboggans were to be of special, 
specified dimensions, so that the great- 
est amount of meat might be trans- 
ported with the least expenditure of 
force. He used the bar of the King’s 
Head as organization headquarters ; and 
there he fussed and tippled and bragged 
of his skill as a hunter until the other 
tipplers and swiggers were heartily sick 
of him. One of the disgruntled pa- 
trons spoke to the taverner in that con- 
nection. 

“Why d’ye send that bag of wind to 
kill yer meat? He'll cost ye more in 
rum nor the worth of a dozen fat car- 
casses if ye don’t get him started. An’ 
when ye do get him started, what use 
will he be? And him that cock-eyed 
with the drink he couldn’t hit a hay- 
stack.” 
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“To get rid of him,” confided Hon- 
est Ben. 
out of my house an’ out of town before 
he ruins my trade or spills blood a 

“There be more chance o’ blood- 
shed,” derided the other, “when I pull 
out my snuffbox nor when that yam- 
merin’ fool plucks out a knife. Did 
ye ever know ‘im to flesh steel yet?” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the re- 
spectable Barley, with unction in his 
voice and a horrified roll of his pale 
eyes, 

Soldier Megg and Slasher Smith ar- 
rived at the King’s Head premises in 
‘due course, within a few hours of each 
other. Both arrived under cover of 
darkness; and each, in turn, presented 
himself humbly at the back door and 
asked if Mr. Barley had such a thing 
as a job of work for a poor man with 
a wife and seven small children crying 
for bread and no luck in the world. 

There they were taken in hand by 
Tim Lunk. Lunk heartened them with 
food and spirits and some absolutely 
necessary additions to their wardrobes. 
They questioned him as to the nature 
of the job to which he had summoned 
them, and its rewards. He told them 
that the taverner wanted all the moose 
meat and venison they could kill and 
drag home; that each was to have two 
shillings a day and unstinted food and 
drink from the moment of their setting 
out until their return, whatever the out- 
come of their hunting; and he inti- 
mated, without actually saying it, that 
they might trust their friend Tim to 
see to it that the job would last as long 
as the food and rum. They were con- 
tent. 

“Tt’ll be costly meat,” said Soldier, 
picking his teeth. 

“There’s some men got more money 
nor brains,” said Slasher. “An’ a damn 
good thing, if you was to ask me.” 

“And some’s got neither—an’ that be 
a good thing, too,” murmured Lunk. 

They hauled out before dawn. Early 
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as the hour was, they had braced them- 
selves with hot victuals and drams in 
the tavern kitchen before stepping 
forth. The footing was good. There 
were two skins of crust in the deep 
snow, for there had been two thaws. 
The top crust was overlaid with just 
enough new snow to keep the rackets 
from slipping. 

Lunk led across the big river and up 
the white bed of the Waakadoggan. 
Though he set an easy pace,. his fol- 
lowers began to sigh and snort and 
complain before the sun was clear of 
the spruce tops. The extent of that 
day’s advance was fifteen miles; and 
four meals were disposed of, in addi- 
tion to the breakfast by candlelight— 
but no ammunition was expended. 

Lunk accepted the lagging pace, the 
frequent halts and the inroads upon the 
food without protest—but he kept eye 
and hand on the rum. He measured 
out the rum; and when the others 
grumbled at his moderation, he cursed 
them. He knew exactly what he was 
about. He knew the effect of proof 
spirits on those poor fools to a dram, 
and administered it according to his 
own requirements instead of their de- 
mands. They would move on so much; 
a little more, taken gradually, would 
sink them deep in slumber; with a few 
quick drams in empty stomachs, they 
snarled and showed their teeth. Lunk 
knew his men and his liquor. Did he 
want them in a red rage, ripe for any. 
deed of senseless violence? Then he 
knew how to bring them to it, either 
swiftly or by slow degrees. Did he 
want them dazed, and sunk to so pro- 
found a condition of oblivion as to 
produce subsequent mental confusion, 
if not entire loss of memory? Then 
he was the lad to daze them and to 
sink them. 

The second day of the expedition 
was like the first. Again too much 
food and quite enough liquor were con- 
sumed, and about fifteen miles were 
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covered on a course that was not quite 
straight, and not so much as a round 
of ammunition was exploded. Why 
hurry? There was still plenty of grub; 
the rum—according to Soldier and 
Slasher—would outlast the grub if 
Lunk did not soon begin to uncork with 
a freer hand. And they were on the 
pay roll. So why hurry? And why 
worry? If Mr. Benjamin Barley chose 
to procure his fresh meat in this man- 
ner—doubtless with some deep scheme 
of cheating the poor, honest hunters, 
according to Megg and Smith—then let 
him do the worrying. 

Lunk did some scouting on the morn- 
ing of the third day, while his full-fed 
companions still slept—but he hid the 
stone jugs in a snow bank before step- 
ping out. He found the settlement of 
Highlanders, and thereby got his bear- 
ings. He did not attract the attention 
of any settler, though he spied out 
from the edge of the woods upon five 
of the little houses in turn. He led 
his companions on what seemed to them 
an aimless course that morning. But 
what did they care? He was trying to 
locate two things, the isolated abode of 
the troublesome Maclver and the big 
moose yard of which the taverner had 
told him. He did not plan to load his 
toboggans and weight his heels with 
moose meat within six miles of any 
Highlander, if anywhere, but he had an 
idea that he could find a use for that 
yard if he gave it thought enough. So 
he thought his hardest and crookedest. 

Bearing away from the course of the 
Waakadoggan on a westerly slant, 
Lunk and his fellows came upon the 
stream which Alasdair Maclver had re- 
named Glenbhrec, along about noon. 
Lunk knew that little valley, and a shoot 
of the eye up and down its white path 
gave him the lay of the land. There 
they dined. They followed down the 
course of the buried brook after din- 
ner, and in a sharp elbow of it they 
came upon an edge of the moose yard. 
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“Right here’s where we kill our 
meat,” said Lunk. “Look at the signs, 
would ye? There’s moose and deer 
aplenty browsin’ hereabouts. We kill 
right here.” 

“Not yet a while we don’t,” spoke 
up Soldier Megg. “Not till we got 
only rum an’ grub enough to last us 
home, we don’t.” 

“Ye said it, Soldier,’ contributed 
Slasher. “Wot we’d ought to do’s 
camp down hereabouts an’ rest up till 
the rum an’ the grub be pretty nigh 
run out.” : 

Megg thought that a good idea. 

“Maybe so,” said Lunk. “But, come 
to think it over, maybe not. Here’s the 
meat, waitin’ to be butchered—and a 
couple of carcasses would be plenty for 
to wipe Barley’s eye with—but some- 
thin’s come to my mind concernin’ this 
here yard an’ this here locality. It was 
Jud Snider told me. He was up this 
way a month back, with a party of 
sportin’ gents from town, and he runs 
acrost yarded moose—a big yard in an 
elbow of a stream—this identical stream 
an’ this identical yard, I wouldn’t won- 
der. And they hadn’t more’n com- 
menced shootin’ when along comes a 
wild Highlander an’ chases them off.” 

“Wot d’ye say?” asked Megg. 

“A Scotchman come along an’ chased 
’em off, so Jud Snider—or somebody— 
was tellin’ me.” 

“How many Scotchmen, d’ye say?” 

“One’s all I heard tell of. But I 
reckon we’d best move on an’ look for 
another yard. We got to drag home 
some fresh meat, when the time comes 
for it, or Barley’d maybe try to hold 
out on us—but we don’t want to get 
into no trouble.” 

“An’ ye’d have us go draggin’ round 
through these bloomin’ woods some 
more, spyin’ about for another yard, 
with all the fresh meat we need right 
here under yer nose, would ye? An’ all 
for fear o’ one blasted immigrant?” 
demanded Megg. “Not me! Not Jem 
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Megg.. I know me dooty, but I know 
me rights, too. An’ I know the law. 
Wild meat’s free—that be the law.” 

Smith’s views and feelings on the 
subject were in complete accord with 
Megg’s. Those two free-born British 
citizens told Timothy Lunk what they 
thought of him. They accused him of 
cowardice. They accused him of heart- 
lessness. Would any but a heartless 
tyrant want to run the risk of killing 
two poor, innocent men with fatigue? 
Did he want to see them drop dead in 
the snow, from dragging on the tobog- 
gan traces? He wasn’t above driving 
willing horses to death, wasn’t he? And 
yet he pretended to be their friend! 
But they were not horses. Willing they 
might be, within reason—which same 
they had always proved themselves to 
be—but they weren’t dumb critters. 
They had their rights. Did he aim to 
keep them at running the woods till 
their legs fell off? 

Their righteous indignation and self- 
pity grew momentarily as they talked. 
At last, completely overcome by their 
emotions, they sat down on the tobog- 
gans and demanded stimulant. Lunk 
protested—but he produced the rum, 
the artful man. After two tots of the 
red liquor apiece, the indignant fellows 
said that they would make camp right 
where they sat and remain in that camp 
until the time was ripe for the slaugh- 
ter of a moose or two; and again Lunk 
registered a protest, the deep man. 

“If trouble comes of this here, ’twill 
be on yer own heads,” said he. “So 
don’t ye never blame me if that big 
Highlander happens along an’ slits yer 
throats.” 

And then he helped them to make 
camp. And he served another round 
of rum. 

“Show me this here immigrant wot 
thinks he can snatch the wild meat from 
a poor man’s lips,” demanded Soldier 
Megg. “A poor man has his rights! 
Show ’im to me—an’ I’ll l’arn ’im.” 
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meat’s free meat—an’ no immigrant 
can’t tell me different. Slit my throat, 
would he? My throat! Maybe he’d 
find he wasn’t the only one could play 
at that game.” : 

“Lay off that talk,’ warned Lunk. 
“Forget it—or ye’ll be wanderin’ down- 
stream to where he lives, maybe, an’ 
runnin’ yer fool necks into trouble.” 

The three rested there beside a good 
fire all afternoon. Lunk issued the 
rum with a judicious hand. There was 
much wild talk, consisting largely of 
crazy bragging. Lunk prepared the 
evening meal and contrived to spill half 
of the frying pork into the fire; and, 
as a result of that spill, Megg and Smith 
did not stuff themselves to drowsiness. 
Drowsiness was their usual state of 
mind, and inertia was their usual con- 
dition of body, after a meal. But they 
were given more to drink than usual. 

Instead of falling to sleep after that 
repast, they wanted to be up and doing. 
Their indignation at the thought that 
any man would question, and perhaps 
oppose, their right to kill moose in the 
province of New Brunswick when and 
where they chose to, rose higher. If it 
faltered, a few words from Lunk of 
seeming protest against their reckless 
statements fanned it brighter and 
brighter. If they showed a sign of 
drowsiness, a timely dram_ brisked 
them up. 

The stars were out when Soldier 
Megg got violently to his feet and 
yanked his snowshoes from their place 
in the edge of a drift and put them on. 
He swore a stream, and his thick fin- 
gers fumbled at the leather thongs. 
Smith followed his example, swearing, 
too. They informed Lunk that he could 
sit still and have his rights trampled 
upon and his face ground into the dust: 
by immigrants and tyrants and High- 
landers if he had a mind to, but that 
they would go downstream and take a 
look at the color of the fool who dared 
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to snatch a bite of wild meat from a 
poor man’s teeth. They went; and 
Lunk went with them, protesting almost 
tearfully against their reckless, wicked 
tempers. But he carried two large 
flasks of rum in his pockets, in case 
their indignation should cool on the 
way. 


Big John MacDonald decided to in- 
vestigate the home life of Alasdair 
Maclver, in the fond hope of disclo- 
sures of a nature discreditable to the 
character of that proud sprig of Clan 
Iver. His reason warned him against 
it—but he had long ago schooled him- 
self to turn a deaf ear to the voice of 
reason when Maclver was the subject 
of his thought. 

Common sense told him that there 
was nothing wrong with the young 
man’s home life, but jealousy and envy 
told him to go and see for himself and 
hope for the worst. He decided on a 
night visit, for obvious reasons. If 
Maclver’s domestic economy should 
prove to be as bad as he hoped it was, 
it would surely be at its worst between 
sunset and sunrise; and if, on the other 
hand, the investigation should fail to 
disclose anything to MacIver’s discredit, 
no one except the investigator need 
know that it had been made. 

Big John stole away as soon as the 
other members of the household were 
asleep. He owned a pair of snowshoes, 
clumsy but serviceable, which he had 
constructed after a model supplied to 
a neighbor by the detested Maclver. 
The starshine was faint and tricky; and 
MacDonald entered the obscurity of 
the forest without seeing the motionless 
figure in the shadow at the edge of the 
little clearing. But Hector Cameron 
did not fail to see and recognize Big 
_ John. 

Hector was motionless by intention 
at the moment of MacDonald’s pass- 
ing, and he was almost equally mo- 
tionless as a result of exposure. He 
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had been out there in the cold, haunt- 
ing the edge of the clearing, for close 
upon three hours. The inspiration of 
his vigil was not a longing to be near 
Flora MacDonald, but a suspicion that 
he might meet Alasdair Maclver in 
that vicinity. 

As to what he would do, or what 
might happen, if he did meet Maclver 
there, was not clear to him. His mind 
worked slowly, and he had not yet fol- 
lowed that train of thought beyond the 
possibility of a meeting. He was stiff 
with cold; but he got himself in mo- 
tion within half a minute of Big John’s 
passing. He turned and followed 
Flora’s father through the vague glim- 
mers and inky shadows of the frosty 
forest. He stepped along on his home- 
made rackets with the utmost caution. 

The curiosity which had roused Hec- 
tor Cameron to motion kept him on 
the move. He followed MacDonald a 
mile, two miles, three miles; and his 
curiosity concerning the meaning of 
the big man’s nocturnal expedition in- 
creased with the distance traveled. He 
followed cautiously, by ear rather than 
eye. Once he stumbled into a tangle 
of dry underbrush and came within an 
ace of being discovered. Big John 
checked and turned at the sounds of 


; swishing and crackling, and stood so 


for long seconds with ears and eyes 
cocked. Fortunately for young Cam- 
eron, there was no musket to cock. 
Then Big John turned again and went 
his way, believing that the noises in 
his rear had been made by a startled 
deer; and Cameron followed again, but 
with increased caution. 


Tim Lunk brought Soldier Megg and 
Slasher Smith down to the junction of 
the brook and the Waakadoggan in 
good order. His handling of the flasks 
on the way had been so intelligent that 
Soldier and Slasher were in just the 
right condition for his purpose upon ar- 
rival, They were drunk, but not too 
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drunk. They still had the full use of 
their limbs. Lunk led the way up the 
bank. 

“Ye'd best smoke him out,” he whis- 
pered. “He’s maybe got an Injun with 
him. Fix ’em as they crawl out—if 
they do crawl out.” 

There was another rum issue at the 
top of the bank. Megg and Smith 
were ripe and just right for anything. 
Reason was dead in them, but their 
senses were alert. Hate scorched them. 


Big John MacDonald circled Mac- 
Iver’s quiet lodge once and again in 
the black shadow of the surrounding 
trees. Then he halted and censidered 
the situation. He was about to ad- 
vance from the shadow, when he saw 
three vague figures moving in the faint 
starshine between himself and _ the 
lodge. His first thought was that these 
were Maclver and two of his compan- 
ions, returning late. But they did not 
move like home-comers. They moved 
too slowly and checked too often. Vis- 
itors, thought Big John. And what 
manner of visitors? It struck him that 
they did not feel at all certain of the 


nature of their welcome. Enemies, 
perhaps? 
. Curiosity gripped him. He stooped 


and cleared his feet from the big webs 
and moved forward, still stooped. For 
a few steps he sank to mid-thigh in 
the crusty snow. Beyond that, the 
snow of the little clearing was broken 
and packed hard. Half a dozen tree 
stumps gave cover for the advance. 
Heavy though Big John was, he 
moved without sound 
greased brogues, slipping from shadow 
to shadow. 

He saw sparks fly, low down against 
the black loom of the lodge. He saw 
a little flame, narrow as a dog’s tongue, 
lick at the lower edge of the bark wall. 
He crouched, staring; and the flame 
licked higher and disclosed and painted 
the faces of the three visitors. The 


in his well-- 
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flame ran high and wide up and around 
the sloping wall. Then MacDonald 
forgot his very natural curiosity and 
his hatred for Alasdair Maclver, and 
thought only of his son, Angus—of the 
lad who had been driven from the pa- 
ternal roof months ago and been housed 
and befriended ever since by the owner 
of the lodge. Ten to one, Angus lay 
even now beneath those flaming walls 
and tides of smoke, helpless in sleep. 
MacDonald was unarmed save for a 
stout five-foot staff of maple. He 
dashed forward with a bellow of rage, 
slashed one terrific stroke with the five- 
foot staff, then tore down the curtain 
of moosehide and charged into the 
lodge, still bellowing. He kicked to 
right and left, roaring: “Fire! Fire! 
Up and out!” The smoke of the flam- 
ing bark was strangling and blinding. 
He felt men rolling and flinching away 
from his punishing feet. He heard 
cries of protest and question and alarm 
—the voice of Angus and the voice of 
Maclver. He felt men lurching to 
their knees, to their feet, around him. 
Still roaring the alarm, he dashed out 
by the way he had entered, and, once 
clear of the restricting walls, he swung 
his staff again. His eyes smarted with 
smoke and heat and tears. He could 
not see well, but well enough. He saw 
indistinct but menacing figures before 
him, and he mowed them down. He 
heard drunken curses. He glimpsed a 
glitter of steel and heard the snap of 
the blade breaking beneath his staff. 
He heard the voice of his son, Angus, 
behind him—aye, and the voice of Mac- 
Ivetr—yelling a war cry of Clan Don- 
ald. He took up that inspiring cry him- 
self, shifting to it from a wordless 
bellow. “Fraoch Eilean!’ he roared; 
and he continued to ply his staff after 
the occasion was past and to pursue 
shadows after the substance had all 
been laid low. Breathless, he reeled 
and stumbled. He saw gigantic flames 
leaping high and painting out the pale 
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glimmer of the stars. Strong arms 
steadied and supported him. They 
were the arms of Angus—and there 
was Alasdair Maclver gripping his 
right hand and thanking him for his 
life. 

“Did I save your life, MacIver?” he 
asked. He scarcely knew his own voice 
for the ring of elation in it 
~ “You did that, John MacDonald— 
Angus’ and mine and the Indians’— 
single-handed against three.” 

“And why wouldn’t I?’ returned 
Big John. “There were three of them. 
Did I clout them ail?” 

“All three, to your own hand,” re- 
plied Maclver. 

“Two strangers and Hector Cam- 
eron,” said Angus MacDonald. 

Big John stared at that. 

“T saw naught of Hector Cameron, 
nor any Cameron,” he told them. “I 
saw their faces plain—all three of them 
—in the first jump of fireshine. All 
strangers, and devils for looks. What 
of young Hector? The smoke’s still 
in your brain, lad.” 

But Angus was right. One of the 
three victims of Big John’s masterly 
offensive was that very Cameron. 
Cameron was still unconscious when 
Big John went over to where the Mali- 
cetes had laid him out on the firelit 
snow beside two other senseless forms. 

“It’s a mystery to me,” said Big 
John. “I saw three strangers setting 
fire to your house—and I clouted them 
on my way in and I smote them again 
on my way out. But I didn’t see Hec- 
tor Cameron—not in the last two days 
—until this minute. The smoke was 
in my eyes when I came out. But 
where’s the other murdering stranger?” 

Two-blanket Sabattis pointed at the 
unconscious Cameron’s unconscious 
companions. 

“Soldier Megg,” he said, in English. 
“One drunk fool. One t’ief. Slasher 
Smith, Two damn fool.” 

The bark and poles of the big lodge 
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soared to the stars in sparks and flames 
and sank to gray ashes and black cin- 
ders in a hole in the melted snow. Even 
the big moosehide at the door had 
shriveled and burned in that furnace 
blast. There was not enough left of 
that once-commodious abode to shelter 
a fox. But firearms and ammunition, 
Maclver’s baggage, and most of the 
blankets and some of the cured pelts, 
were safe. Big John MacDonald’s vio- 
lent alarm had come in time to enable 
Maclver and his three companions to 
fill their arms with their possessions 
before dashing to safety. And store- 
house and smoke house, with their valu- 
able contents, were fortunately un- 
touched. 

Soldier and Slasher came out of that 
state of unconsciousness which had 
been produced by the thwack of Mac- 
Donald’s staff, blinked their bewildered 
eyes, and then sank into drunken slum- 
ber. Hector came out of it, too. Hec- 
tor was sober, but he did not seem to 
have anything to say. He got to his 
feet, with Angus MacDonald’s help. 
He groaned and pressed a hand to the 
side of his head. 

“What the devil brought you here?” 
asked Big John. 

A groan was Cameron’s only answer. 

“You'll be coming home now,” said 
Big John to his son. He turned to 
Alasdair MaclIver. “And you, too, 
Glenbhrec,” he continued. “My roof’s 
your own till you build a new house.” 

If a large man can be said to strut, 
Big John MacDonald strutted in the 
van of the homeward procession. Two 
of the four men whom he had saved 
from a terrible death followed close 
at his heels, and behind them came the 
other two, dragging three of the vic- 
tims of his five-foot staff on a tobog- 
gan. His heart was high and warm. 
He pictured the home-coming and his 
address to his wife and daughters and 
“Little John.” 

“Here’s your Angus and your Laird 
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of Glenbhrec and two big redskins in 
need of beds,” he would say. “I saved 
their lives, but I couldn’t save their 
house for them. And here’s two of 
the murdering ruffians I knocked cold 
single-handed; and where the rest of 
them went to, I don’t know. You can 
make what you like of Hector Cam- 
eron and the bump on his head.” 

Warmed by such thoughts and pic- 
tures, he soon began to think that he 
had been prompted to that nocturnal 
expedition by a premonition of his 
son’s and Maclver’s peril. But his 
queerest thought was that he had never 
really disliked Alasdair MaclIver, but 
had only felt ruffled by his swagger and 
vanity and tiresome habit of success— 
and queerer, still, he believed it. 


And what of Timothy Lunk? The 
blow that splintered the knife in Lunk’s 
hand numbed his right arm to the 
shoulder and convinced him of the fact 
that his deep and daring scheme had 
failed. So he turned and slipped away 
into the shadows. Without a thought 
for the fate of Megg and Smith, he 
made all speed back to the camp near 
the moose yard. There he paused for 
only long enough to make up a light 
pack of food and provisions and to 
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feed the remaining provisions and the 
toboggans to the fire. Then he set out 
for Kingston by the shortest course. 
He was fifteen miles on his way by 
dawn. He stepped into the bar of the 
King’s Head at about mid-afternoon of 
the following day, tossed off a dram, 
and went upstairs. It was upstairs, in 
a cheap room under the eaves, that Ben 
Barley found him an hour later. The 
taverner entered like a thief and closed 
the door behind him without making a 
sound. 

“Where’s tothers?” he whispered. 

“Paid off an’ scattered,” replied 
Lunk. 

“How about—the meat?” 

“Left it where it was killed—an’ 
cooked. It got scorched.” 

“Too much fire, hey?” 

“Enough, anyhow.” 

The taverner produced a small and 
weighty bag from a deep pocket and 
poured a certain number of gold coins 
into Lunk’s right hand. 

That was that. But when Alasdair 
Maclver and Big John MacDonald and 
MaclIver’s two Malicetes arrived in 
town three days later, escorting Sol- 
dier Megg and Slasher Smith to an in- 
terview with the magistrates, Timothy 
Lunk could not be found. 


Another story by this author will appear in an early issue of THE PopuLar. 
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PIONEERS 


ee pioneers men who are so strong that they have to go in search of new 

worlds to conquer; or are they men who are so unsuccessful in their native 
environments that they have to take themselves to places where the competition 
is less keen? The first idea is the one that is romantically presented by most his- 
torians; and the second represents the natural reaction to the other, more poetic, 
conception. 

Both views are probably, in most cases, distortions of the truth. The typical 
pioneer is probably a man who was unsuccessful at home; but he is also a strong 
man, if he is a good pioneer, successful in his struggle with the wilderness. He 
possesses simply a different—and usually a much more glamorous—sort of 
strength from that of the man who is successful at home. 
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Author of ‘‘You Get What You Give,” ‘Points West,” Ete. 


Invalided, soured old Joel] Hayward’s ranch had become just a “haywire” outfit, and 


he would not let his eldest son, Lynn, do anything about it. 


Lynn discovers one night 


that a supposedly poor old miner neighbor, Heinie, has a large secret hoard. The next 
morning Heinie is found murdered. Lynn’s sister, Rose, and Miss Maclvor, the new 
school-teacher, advise Lynn not to tell the authorities that he was at Heinie’s the night 


before. 


Miss Maclvor tells Lynn she suspects one Hank. After the inquest and burial 


Lynn returns to Heinie’s cabin and finds the money, nearly a hundred thousand, undis= 
turbed. He decides to keep it, feeling it is his as much as it is any one’s. 


CHAPTER X. 
LITTLE BROWN JUG. 


OWER—the power which lay pent 
within those green-and-orange 
slips under his hands—the power 

of money. It was his! Ninety-two 
thousand dollars—almost a hundred 
thousand, one tenth of a million! Two 
hours ago he had owned exactly twen- 
ty-five cents and the clothes he wore— 
even old Joel would scarcely claim. the 
shirt on Lynn’s back; and the two-bit 
piece was the last of a reward of five 


dollars he had collected more than a 
month ago for the return of a stray 
saddle horse to a man over by Atlantic 
Peak. 

Blackie and Loney were not his 
horses—not legally, since he could not 
sell them and keep the money for him- 
self. They bore the Quarter-Circle-Bar 
brand, and old Joel owned that just as 
he owned everything else used by his 
family. Didn’t he remind them of it 
often enough? There was no forgetting 
that iron grasp of ownership. 

But here—right here where he could 
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gather it up in his two hands was the 
world’s symbol of wealth; here were 
ninety-two thousand dollars in hard 
cash. Old Joel had no claim on this! 
Or if he had a remote moral claim, it 
was one he never would press, because 
he did not know of it. He never would 
get this money to hide under his pillow 
and dole out whining and swearing, as 
‘he doled out the money he took in for 
pasturage. He never would hold this 
money in his greedy old hands; never 
feel the thrill of it as Lynn felt it ‘iow. 


Power. The power that lies in the 
world’s symbol of wealth. Lynn had 
that power, here and now. Sitting on 


the dusty floor of the attic of an old 
house tucked back in the hills, he had 
the power which men sweated and 
struggled and stole and killed to get. 
In swift mental pictures, vivid as if 
seen by lightning flashes. he saw his fa- 
ther sitting in the old morris chair with 
the little table in front of him, playing 
solitaire and brooding over his self-im- 
posed poverty, cursing his family for 
spendthrifts all, clutching at the thought 
of his land, as old Heinie had clutched 
this money, and never dreaming that 
Lynn had ninety-two thousand dollars 
—his to claim and to keep, because no 
one had a better right; the killer—a 
vague form in the darkness of the cabin, 
but still bearing a persistent likeness to 
Hank Miller—prowling uneasily, wolf- 
ishly hunting this money, never dream- 
ing that Lynn Hayward had it in his lap 
up in the attic of the house at the upper 
ranch; the deputy sheriff and his men, 
riding into Elk Basin from the sordid 
scene of the murder, perhaps gossiping 
together about the crime and: the un- 
founded rumor that Heinie had money 
secreted away somewhere, never sus- 
pecting that Lynn Hayward was rich 
because he had found the hoard and 
knew he had as good a right as any to 
keep it for his own; the town, idly won- 
dering whether the Haywire outfit had 
anything to do with the murder; not 
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one of them—not a soul in the country 
—even remotely guessing at the truth! 

“Let Dad keep his ten thousand acres 
of land!” he exulted, laughing. “I 
could buy him out at a good price and 
never feel it! I could buy the Dollar 
outfit, even, if I wanted it! I could 
buy out the whole town of Elk Basin 
and run it myself! There ain’t a man 
in the country, unless maybe it’s old 
John Trueman at Green River, . that 
could dig up as much cold cash as I’ve 
got. Why, darn it, I’m rich! Lynn 
Haywire, me! the fellow they’ve been 
looking down on and slurring behind his 
back—I’m worth ninety-two thousand 
dollars and twenty-five cents, just as I 
am! 

“Let ’em call me Haywire, if they 
want to,” he said, smiling to himself. 
“What do I care what they call me? 
I guess I can afford to give ’em that 
privilege; J know what I am, all right— 
the richest fellow of my age in this 
whole country—that’s what!” 

He slid the packages of bank notes 
back into the flour sack, wrapped an 
old jumper around the bundle, and went 
downstairs, contentedly turning over in 
his mind the various hiding places he 
might use, selecting the best and the 
safest without hurry or fear, and never 
stopping to think that it is the guilty 
conscience or the timid, weak soul that 
fears dangers which have not yet ap- 
peared. 

Caution, yes; he would have to be 
cautious. Until the money was safely 
put away in the place he had chosen 
for it, he must take it for granted that 
the murderer of old Heinie was hidden 
somewhere among the rocks watching 
his every move. That was common 
sense. To go about hiding the money 
carelessly would be as senseless as to 
ride into enemy country with an empty 
gun. This was going to be a game, and 
he would play it with the whole country 
—only they wouldn’t know it. 

And in that one fact Lynn suddenly 
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saw what a huge joke he had on his 
world. While men were calling him 
Haywire, he would be thinking to him- 
self how he had almost a hundred thou- 
sand dollars right where he could put 
his hand on it if he wanted to. Men 
who worked for forty or fifty dollars 
a month and blew it in as fast as they 
earned it would be calling him Lynn 


Haywire. Him!—the possessor of a 
fortune in cash! 
“Gosh! I can get the point of the 


joke now as Heinie saw it!” he told 
himself while he rummaged in the cellar 
with a smoky, evil-smelling lantern. “TI 
couldn’t see it before, and it made me 
sore as a goat—him sitting there at the 
table laughing the way he did. But I 
see it now, you bet. Everybody think- 
ing he was on the rocks between pen- 
sion checks! Of course he’d laugh; 
any man would.” 

Then he saw what he wanted and 
pounced upon it—a brown two-gallon 
jug with a wide mouth. He remem- 
bered when his mother had sent that 
very jug to the Upper Ranch with to- 
mato preserves for the men who worked 
there. That was years ago, when his 
Dad still had hopes of being able to 
get around in a month or two. The jug 
was cobwebby and dusty inside, but 
otherwise clean, and Lynn found the 
cork that fitted it. So he emptied the 
flour sack, used it to wipe out the jug, 
and then packed the bank notes inside. 

.“Gosh!” Pretty near two gallons of 
money! Never s’posed I’d count it by 
gallons—though I have heard of bushels 
and barrels of it.” He fitted in the cork 
and pounded it tight with his fist. So 
far, so good. A man might look at the 
jug, but he never would guess what was 
inside of it. Furthermore, he must be 
prevented from investigating. 

Next he found a trowel up in the 
woodshed that adjoined the kitchen. He 
set the jug into a five-gallon can that 
was used for a water bucket, slid the 
trowel inside his shirt front and started 
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for the well with the can. Any one 
watching the place would have taken it 
for granted that Lynn was going after a 
bucket of water, and that he probably 
was going to start supper. 

Had he continued to watch, he would 
have seen Lynn tie the well rope to the 
twisted, haywire handle on the can and 
lower it down through the hole in the 
plank covering—the pulley had long 
since been carried off for some other 
use and the water must be hauled up 
laboriously hand over hand. He would 
have seen Lynn lean farther over the 
hole and shake the rope, evidently in 
an effort to tilt the can upon its side 
in the water, so that it would fill. He 
would have seen him rise and make a 
violent gesture of disgust, and then pro- 
ceed to crawl down through the square 
hole. And he would have felt certain 
that Lynn had dropped the rope and 
was swearing over the necessity of 
climbing down into the well after it—a 
mischance that might easily happen. 

But Lynn did not go down very far; 
not more than a third of the way, in 
fact. When the well was dug, years 
before when Lynn was just a little fel- 
low, the men who did the work curbed 
the well with rocks up to within ap- 
proximately twelve feet of the top, and 
from there on up they had used split- 
cedar poles six or eight inches in diam- 
eter. The water would not rise high 
enough at any time to touch the wood 
and absorb the flavor of cedar, and they 
had saved the builders considerable 
time. 

This left a stone ledge jutting out 
from the base of the cedar curbing, and 
it was to this that Lynn had lowered 
the can with the jug inside. He did 
drop the rope—carefully, so that it hung 
looped over a crosspiece where he could 
get it when he wanted it. So all he 
had to do was pry a rock or two out 
of the top of the ledge, gouge out a 
nest in the moist clay for the jug, set it 
in, and replace the rocks. He did not 
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mark the spot, but he saw that the pole 
above it had a knotty stub protruding 
at an upward angle over the place. He 
would remember that stub as the dis- 
tinguishing mark. The ledge itself 
looked just as it had before he moved 
the rocks. Certainly old Heinie, if he 
knew, must approve this new hiding 
place for his treasure; and certainly no 
one would ever find it. 

He thrust the trowel out of sight un- 
der the end of the nearest crosspiece, 
reached over and got the rope, and 
climbed up out of the well, never trou- 
bling to glance around in fear of watch- 
ers. No one was near, he felt sure of 
that. He had played his little game of 
losing the rope in the well for sake of 
the one chance in a hundred that he 
was observed. 

With a great load off his mind, he 
hauled up a can of water and went away 
to the house, whistling softly as he 
walked. The tune was one still sung on 
the ranges and sometimes played at 
dances; the words of the chorus went: 


“Ha-ha-ha, you and me, 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee!” 


But presently he thought again of 
Heinie lying in his gravelly grave a 
few miles down the creek, and the twin- 
kle died out of his eyes. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


SUSPENDED just above a peak be- 

hind which it would presently slide, 
the sun drew a wisp of purple cloud 
across the upper half of its face. Lynn, 
standing in the doorway watching it dis- 
appear, thought it looked like a masked 
head peering over the mountain to see 
what he was about. And that reminded 
him again of the thing which had been 
sticking in the background of his mind 
like a bur, ready to work forward into 
his active thoughts. The man who had 
killed Heinie—would he come back to- 
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night to search for the money? And 
if he did come 

“T sure would like to be there!” said 
Lynn between his teeth, scowling at the 
sun without even seeing it. 

While he cooked his supper from the 
odds and ends of food left in the cup- 
boards, he meditated upon the probable 
movements of the murderer. If he had 
taken that bread into the cabin and 
stayed talking with Heinie, the old man 
might be alive at this moment. The 
fellow must have come soon after Lynn 
rode away, because Heinie was found 
fully dressed—he hadn’t started to go 
to bed. 

But to return to what did actually 
happen and to what would probably 
follow—surely the man would come 
back to search for the money. . Lynn 
was certain in his own mind that it had 
been the money he was after. He would 
come back; but when? 

“IT wouldn’t want to go prowling 
around there with a light,” Lynn rea- 
soned. “If it was me, I’d make it 
just about break of day. No one’s liable 


‘to be around then, and a fellow could 


see what he was doing. You can’t find 
anything in the dark, especially if 
you've got to hunt for it. And if you’re 
a thief and a murderer you wouldn’t 
want to take a chance of somebody see- 
ing a light and coming to see what it 
was. 

“No, sir, ’'d make it about daylight, 
if it was me. He got scared off last 
night when he saw what he’d done, I 
guess. Didn’t look like he’d stayed to 
huné much after it happened. Must 
have beat it pronto, and figured on get- 
ting back there later on.” 

He pondered the advisability of rid- 
ing down there and hiding somewhere 
close by, where he could watch the 
cabin, but he discarded the notion. He 
did not want his horse to stand tied all 
night unless it was absolutely necessary, 
for one thing; furthermore, he was sure 
that no man would dare go searching 
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the place, except by daylight when he 
could see what he was doing. If it were 
Hank Miller, he would make himself 
conspicuously present in town until 
every one was in bed. That would be 
long after midnight. He would be cau- 
tious about leaving—no clattering away 
like an honest man who fears no ques- 
tions; he would ride slowly at first, 
probably avoiding the road and taking 
a circuitous route. 

“If I was as guilty as the skunk 
that’s after that money, I’d make 
mighty darn sure I wasn’t seen. Id 
start off in the opposite direction and 
work back this way through the hills. 
That’d take time, but I’d consider it 
well spent. It’s damn touchy business, 
coming back to the spot where you’d 
killed a man. I’d match an Injun or a 
coyote for cunning.” 

Reasoning so, he got the old alarm 
clock out of the one bedroom still fitted 
up for sleeping quarters, set it by the 
sun, and wound it, with the alarm set 
for one o’clock. He wanted to be in 
plenty of time. He would have to leave 
his horse hidden far up the creek in a 
place he had already fixed in his mind, 
and creep down upon the cabin just as 
stealthily as if he himself were the crim- 
inal. He would need at least. half an 
hour for that part of the trip—one 
o’clock would be none too early for the 
start. 

For a wonder the alarm worked prop- 
erly and he rose up out of a deep and 
dreamless sleep, drank a cup of cold 
coffee, hacking off an end of a loaf and 
went out and saddled his horse, choos- 
ing to water the animal at the well in- 
stead of at the creek, which he must 
ford. But it gave him an excuse to 
peer down in the darkness toward the 
spot which had become the nucleus of 
all his hopes and plans, and it sent him 
off with a glow in his heart. Heinie’s 
money—his money now !—was safe, no 
matter how persistently the murderer 
_might prowl and search. He couldn’t 
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read Lynn’s mind and find where the 
secret was hidden. Let him hunt! He 
could do no harm and he could only 
betray his own secret, the secret of 
his identity. 

It. was eerie business, creeping down 
in the dark upon that desolate spot 
where an old man had been sent crash- 
ing into eternity, fighting valiantly to 
keep the soul within its body. Old 
Blaze, in the little pasture above the 
diggings, had whinnied lonesomely after 
him, his shrill trumpeting sending a 
shiver along Lynn's spine. It was as if 
Blaze knew that Heinie was dead. He 
followed along the fence to the rough 
bars in the corner, looking and nicker- 
ing plaintively; and it was not from 
hunger or thirst, for the creek ran 
alongside the pasture fence with plenty 
of places where Blaze could drink, and 
the feed was good in the little natural 
meadow. Heinie had come to the ranch 
and begged timothy seed to scatter 
among the native grass; and Blaze was 
always sleek and fat with good living. 
No, the horse was lonesome. 

Lynn hurried a little, after that, con- 
scious of the vast difference which death 
makes in a place. He had never before 
noticed the complete isolation of Hei- 
nie’s cabin, though he had come this 
way before on darker nights than this 
and thought nothing of it. 

At the grave he paused and felt his 
way to the tree where Heinie’s pick and 
shovel had been left leaning against 
the trunk. In the dark he might easily 
be mistaken in the tree, but it seemed 
to him that the tools were not where 
they had been left. A vague apprehen- 
sion seized him. Early though he was, 
had he waited too long before coming? 

Until daylight he could not be sure, 
and he put the fear away from him 
and went stealthily down the path to- 
ward the cabin. That, he thought, 
would be the scene of the search, at 
least at first; somewhere in or near the 
cabin was where he would look if he 
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were forced to guess where Heinie hid 
his money, and he was acting on the as- 
sumption that other men would reason 
the same way. 

He had almost reached the door. He 
was passing a square boulder beside a 
great cottonwood whose _ branches 
shaded the cabin, when some one 
launched himself upon Lynn from be- 
hind and bore him to earth with a thud. 

That he was not felled with a blow 
on the head surprised Lynn, even while 
he clawed breathlessly for a hold upon 
his assailant. The man was big and 
muscular with a grip like steel; that 
much Lynn discovered in the first half 
minute. But Lynn was no weakling 
himself, with his six feet two and the 
wiry agility of a youth who spends most 
of his waking hours in the saddle. He 
fought with set teeth and a rising wrath, 
and he knew that he was holding his 
own, at least. Then, with a prodigious 
effort, he squirmed and gave a flop that 
rolled the other beneath him, and as he 
slid one hand downward, looking for 
weapons, his fingers touched a dangling 
steel thing which at first he could not 
identify. When he did he gave a short 
laugh, reached up a palm and drew it 
across the face of his antagonist. He 
gave another laugh and sat up astraddle 
the man’s body. 

“T oughta hog tie yuh, by rights,” he 
panted. “What the devil did you want 
to jump me for, Jack?” 

“That you, Lynn? Lemme up. 
You're right, I hadn’t ought to have 
jumped you as you went by—I’d oughta 
shot your fool head off, that’s all! 
What you doing here this time of day?” 

“Same to you, and more of it. How 
long yuh been here?” 

“Since midnight or a little after. 
Why?” Peterson got up, brushing off 
the dirt from sleeves and trousers, and 
the two peered at each other in the 
faintly graying light. “What you prowl- 
ing around here for? I oughta take you 
in, by rights.” 
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“Me? Fly at if, if you feel lucky! I 
rode down to see if the fellow that killed 
Heinie wouldn’t be back about now to 
get what he came after the first time. 
I guess you got the same idea, from 
the looks of things. Didn’t see anything 
of him, did you, Jack?” 

“Not a thing. I was just aiming 
to start back when you came sneaking 
past; so I nabbed you.” 

“You mean you tried. Well, I guess 
the hunting’s spoiled for this time; we 
must have sounded like a couple of bull 
buffaloes on the prod.” Imperceptibly 
the grayness lightened and he could see 
Peterson’s face, glum from his vigil and 
with a red line down his cheek where 
Lynn had raked a finger. “Did you 
take the tools away from back there 
where Jordan and Mose Weldon left 
them?” he asked suddenly. “I looked 
for them and couldn’t find them. Let’s 
go back and see, now it’s breaking day.” 

“What you want ’em for?” Peterson 
demanded suspiciously. But he fol- 
lowed Lynn back up the path. 

The shovel they finally found thrust 
into the bushes at one end of the cabin, 
but the pick was nowhere in sight, 
though they looked everywhere. Peter- 
son swore and sat down on a rock to 
roll a cigarette. 

“Looks to me like we both guessed 
wrong,” Lynn observed ruefully. “He 
must have come last evening, just be- 
fore dark.” 

“How do you make that out?” Pe- 
terson eyed him while he searched for 
a match. ‘Was you here before then?” 

“Yes, when you and the bunch were 
here,’ Lynn retorted equably. “Snap 
out of it, Jack. You know damn well 
I didn’t have anything to do with it. 
I’d like to catch the guy, that’s all. I 
could just as well have rode down here 
last evening, but I figured if the fellow 
was coming back he’d come about day- 
light. So did you, evidently. We 
missed him. He was here ahead of 


” 


you. 
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Peterson snorted and busied himself 
with his smoke. Lynn, closing his mind 
against a certain distaste for the place, 
entered the cabin. In a moment he 
looked out and beckoned, and -Peterson 
got up and followed him in. Lynn was 
standing before the fireplace. 

“T know this cabin almost as well as 
I know our kitchen at home,” he said 
in a suppressed tone. “Heinie never 
let out a hint that he had any money 
cached here anywhere, and I’d have 
staked my life he was broke half the 
time. But somebody sure seems to 
think he had a bunch of dough hid out 
around here. Look at that. That whole 
hearth has been dug up and put back 
again.” 

“Looks about as it did yesterday, far 
as I can see,” Peterson declared after a 
scrutiny. 

“Maybe, to you. But look here, 
Jack.” Lynn took one three-cornered 
flat rock in his hands, pulled it loose 
and turned it over. ‘How come this 
underside has got ashes sifted into the 
seams? Yes, and that’s tobacco juice, 
if Pm any judge. And look how the 
dirt underneath has been dug loose and 
put back again. Good job—if he’d only 
kept his rocks right side up. But I 
know this hearth. The topside of this 
rock’s veined different—see? And it’s 
a different color, you notice.” 

“By gosh! You're right!’ Peterson 
knelt and examined the hearth with new 
interest. “T’ll have to hand it to you, 
Lynn. You oughta be a detective.” 

“No, but I know this cabin pretty 
well.” Just how well, he did not think 
it wise to explain. “T’ll bet the pick’s 
in here somewhere. And say! If it 
wasn’t getting pretty dusky here when 
he put those rocks back, I miss my 
guess a mile. He was too foxy for us, 
Jack. He beat us by several hours.” 

They stood up looking at one another 
thoughtfully. Peterson shook his head. 

“Hank Miller was in town all after- 
noon and evening,” he said. “I was 
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kinda keeping an eye on him, so I 
know. I had him spotted till about 
eleven o’clock, when he went off some- 
where and I lost track of him, so I 
pulled out and sifted over this way. If 
he beat me out here, he sure had to go 
some! I know he didn’t. I rode, com- 
ing out.” He threw up a hand in a ges- 
ture of defeat. “This has sure got 
me,’ he confessed. “I was cached by 
that rock from the time I got here till 
you came along. Nothing could get by 
without my knowing it.” 

“Which proves he came early and left 
before you got here. I thought myself 
maybe it was Hank Miller, but if you 
kept tabs on him till you started for 
here, that puts me up a tree. I don’t 
know who it could: be.” 

Peterson had gone down on his knees 
again and was peering under the bunk. 
He gave an oath, and reached a long 
arm, pulling out the pick by the han- 
dle. Lynn crossed the room to him 
and stood watching while the deputy ex- 
amined the points for ashes. 

Suddenly Lynn whirled and stood 
staring at the window. 

“Some one was looking in, Jack,” he 
said with suppressed excitement. “I 
caught a glimpse of him out of the cor- 
ner of my eye. When I turned, he slid 
out of sight. Come on!” 

He rushed to the door and out of it, 
tearing around the corner of the cabin 
with Peterson at his heels. No one was 
there, and he took the steep trail up 
the bank at a run. Still no one. The 
sky had already been painted by the ris- 
ing of the sun and he could see to the 
bend of the upper trail, but not a soul 
was in sight. Birds were twittering 
over their affairs of the morning, not 
at all concerned over the worries of 
men. Lynn took a look at the trail and 
turned back, almost bumping Peterson 
in doing so. 

“He must have slipped around the 
cabin and gone up the other way,” he 
said. “We ought to have separated at 
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the door, but I thought he’d take out 
up the trail.” 

“Who was it, do you know?” 

“Not to swear to it,’ Lynn replied 
hesitatingly. “I just got a glimpse of 
him, remember. It could have been 
Hank; but I’m only guessing. We'll 
know when we find him.” 

But although they spent an hour 
searching all up and down the creek, 
they failed to discover so much as a 
trace. So, not being an officer with 
full power and responsibility in the mat- 
ter, Lynn rode on home, leaving Peter- 
son to his own devices. : 


CHAPTER XII. 
THERE’S MONEY IN SHEEP. 


ITH three horses necked together 

and trailing along at the end of 
his rope, Lynn rode whistling into Elk 
Basin and straight to the door of Mrs. 
Ben Moore, who lived opposite the mil- 
liner’s shop and the Methodist preacher. 
With a studied air of careless compo- 
sure, he knocked at the screen door— 
twice, because the lady of the house was 
busy in the kitchen. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Moore,” he 
said blithely when that more than plump 
person appeared finally, wiping her 
hands on a starched gingham arpon. “Is 
Miss Maclvor in? No? Well, will 
you tell her when she comes, then, that 
I’ve brought in the gentle horse she’s 
been wanting. His name is Blaze, and 
you tell her I say he hasn’t got a mean 
trick in him, and he’ll stand by a fence 
or a rock or the high side of a bank 
while she mounts, and he won’t move 
till she asks him to. He wouldn’t run 
away, on a bet, and he'll follow her 
forty miles without a halter or bridle, if 
she’ll feed him a little sugar once in a 
while.” 

“Merciful goodness! You want I 
should remember all that rigmarole? 
You better wait and tell her yourself, 
Mr.——” 
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“Hayward,” Lynn blandly supplied. 
“Better known as Lynn Haywire. 
You’ve no doubt heard of the Haywire 
outfit.” 

The woman just looked at him 
dumbly, her lips parted. 

“Shall I tie him in the shed behind 
the house? Tell Miss MacIvor Blaze 
is trained to a picket rope and she can 
picket him out if she doesn’t want to 
buy hay. He’s more used to grass any- 
way. She'll find a picket rope tied to 
the saddle, and I shortened the stirrups 
about right for her, I think. My sister 
tried them and thought they would do. 
Tell her I'll arrange with her about the 
rent of him when I come back from 
Green River this evening.” 

“She never told me she was going to 
get a horse of her own,” Mrs. Moore 
managed to articulate, as Lynn was 
turning away. 

“At the time we talked of it I wasn’t 
certain just when I could let her have 
one,” Lynn told her glibly. 

He led Blaze around to the shed he 
had seen on the back of the lot. It 
chanced to be the shelter of Mrs. 
Moore’s cow. But it was empty for the 
moment, so Lynn tied Blaze inside and 
went back to his own horse. He was 
aware that half a dozen men lounging 
in various doorways were eying him 
curiously, but that did not seem to 
bother him at all. He rode away whis- 
tling the same little tune, the chorus of 
which went: 


“Ha-ha-ha, you and me, 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee!” 


It was as close as he dared come to 
flinging the news of his fortune into 
the ears of his unloved world; and it 
heartened him immensely. 

In Green River he again tied his 
horses to a hitchrail and went into the 
store of old John Trueman, who owned 
half that part of the country and kept 
two full crews of riders the year round 
to look after his cattle. The bur of 
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Lynn’s spur rowels on the floor had an 
authoritative sound as he walked, and 
he was pulling a folded Green River 
weekly paper out of his hip pocket be- 
fore he reached the man he was look- 
ing for. 

“Howdy, Mr. Trueman! You adver- 
tised a couple of stray saddle horses, of- 
fering a reward of ten dollars each for 
their return. Here’s their description, 
if you’ve forgotten. I found the horses 
over on our range, and I’ve brought 
them in.” 

“Yes? Lemme see—you’re 

“Lynn Hayward, of the Haywire out- 
fit, up above Elk Basin. We aren’t run- 
ning any cattle now; but you’ve heard 
of us, I guess.” 

“Ye-es, Pve heard of you. How’s 
your father? Getting any better?” 
Trueman was eying him curiously, just 
as the men in Elk Basin had done. 

“No, he’s just the same, Mr. True- 
man—able to sit in a chair and lift 
himself over onto the bed, and that’s 
all. Things have kind of gone to rack— 
gone haywire, as they say, over to our 
ranch since Dad’s laid on the shelf. 
But I’m of age now and I'll be able to 
whip things into shape before long.” 

“Good! Glad to hear you’ve taken 
hold of things ” ‘He almost said, 
“at last.” He studied Lynn with shrewd 
eyes that could appraise men or cattle 
at a glance and come very close to their 
actual value. ‘‘Hate to see a good ranch 
go to the dogs. In as good a range 
country as this is there isn’t much ex- 
cuse for it—if a man’s able-bodied, I 
mean. Not running any cattle at all? 
How’s that? You've got plenty of land, 
haven’t you? Or did your father sell off 
a lot? Plenty of open range yet, any- 
way. You could lease E 

“We don’t need to. Dad owns as 
much land as ever he did. But when he 
had his stroke, things got balled up 
pretty bad. He had a mortgage on 
some of the stock—borrowed money on 
the cattle to buy more land and get the 
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deeds to it. I think he lost them, or 
borrowed more to pay doctors, and so 
on. And what he didn’t lose some of 
our fine neighbors rustled. Ours is 
too easy a brand to work, seems to me. 
I was just a kid when all this happened 
and Dad never talked much before us 
kids. But it won’t take long to pull up 
the hill again. As I say, Pm of age. 
One thing I have hung onto is the 
horses we own. I’ve always kept an 
eagle eye on them, and we haven’t lost 
many.” He grinned cheerfully. “We’ve 
got quite a bunch of horses, Mr. True- 
man.” 

“Want to sell any? Broke horses 
bring a pretty good price now. That’s 
why I try and get a line on all my 
strays.” 

“No, Dad doesn’t want to sell the 
horses. About these two strays—will 
you look them over and then give me a 
receipt for them? Twenty dollars isn’t 
much, of course, but I’m keeping track 
of everything, and I’d like to have a 
paper to file against the item on my 
books.” 

Trueman gave him a sharp glance and 
nodded his head approvingly. 

“That’s the way to do, boy. Have 
some system. to your business! If every 
ranch was run on a system, the cattle- 
men of Wyoming would bank more 
money than they do. Another thing, 
you oughta pay everything with checks. 
I do. Gives you another tally on the 
money you spend.” 

He put on his glasses to write a check, 
and his eyes looked bigger and wiser 
through the lenses. 

Lynn laughed—a boyish, straight- 
from-the-heart laugh that was new to 
his throat and his soul, and thrilled both 
with a sense of warmth and well-being. 

“Not so fast with the advice, Mr. 
Trueman! I haven’t attained a bank 
account yet. But you bet when I do, 
Pll handle it the way you do yours. I 
guess I couldn’t follow a better exam- 
ple.” 
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“We-ell, I’m making both ends meet 
—by stretchin’,”. Trueman grinned, 
blotting the check so carefully that 
Lynn knew he must be conscious of the 
example he was setting. He laid it 
aside until he had written the memoran- 
dum of the transaction. Watching him, 
Lynn chuckled. 

“Would you advise me to write 
checks sight unseen?” he drawled. 
“Maybe you’d better take a look at the 
horses !”” 

“You haven’t got the check yet, young 
man,’ Trueman retorted, smiling. 
“You'll do! Sharp as your Dad, by the 
signs. He sure could get more feathers 
outa the eagle on a dollar than any man 
I ever saw! Couldn’t understand it, 
when I heard he was flat broke.” 

He started with Lynn for the front 
door, taking the check and the receipt 
with him. 

“There’s such a thing as picking the 
old bird too close,” Lynn sagely ob- 
served when they were outside and go- 
ing down the steps to the horses. “I’d 
leave feathers enough to keep the eagle 
pecky and able to scream and call more. 
You don’t make anything in the long 
run by being too much on tlie grab. Do 
you think so?” 

“No, you don’t. I guess I make about 
as much money as any one in the course 
of a year; and I never did it pinching 
pennies, either. It’s judgment, my boy, 
that wins. Judgment and not being 
afraid to go against the collar and pull 
with the rest of the team. Them’s the 
kind of horses you have for your lead- 
ers—steady, horse sense, and ready to 
throw their weight against the collar 
at the first crack of the whip. Same 
with men. Them thatelead keep a cool 
head and are willing to work. 

“Yes,” the went on, “these are the 
horses, all right. Glad to get them back. 
You going to get back into cattle, or 
what?” 

“It’s mostly ‘what,’ so far,’ Lynn 
laughed, as he took the check and folded 
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it carefully, putting it into one pocket 
while the receipt went into another, in- 
ner one. “I haven’t just decided yet. 
Of course, cattle are up now uf 

“Yes, but the range is shrinking fas- 
ter’n a flannel shirt in boiling water. 
You folks have got plenty of land— 
why don’t you go into sheep? There’s 
quicker money in sheep, and it’s going 
to be safer money. I know a cowman 
hates sheep worse’n poison, but they’ll 
have to come to it sooner or later, in my 
opinion.” 

“Well, I have thought of sheep,” 
Lynn admitted diffidently. “But Dad 
hates sheep, and he wouldn’t back me 
in anything like that, Mr. Trueman. I 
could take a bunch of sheep on shares, 
but I wasn’t just sure whether my judg- 
ment was the best. I know he’s got the 


old-fashioned rangeman’s prejudice 
against we 
“Bullheadedness, that’s all. I’m an 


old rangeman, and I tell you there’s 
money in sheep—big money. You get 
your wool crop that you can turn into 
1aoney every summer. And there’s the 
in*rease, which gives you a bunch of 
we.hers to sell in the fall. A sheep will 
get fat where a cow would starve to 
death—you know that. And if a man 
ain’t afraid to get down off his horse 
and do some real work, he can run a big 
bunch of sheep without. hiring a great 
crew of men.” 

It was a new hobby with John True- 
man, who had made his money in cattle 
but had not narrowed his vision to the 
width of a cow track. For the next hour 
he leaned against the hitchrail and 
sucked at his pipe and talked sheep with 
Lynn, who was itching to be on his way 
and yet pleased and flattered that the 
richest cattleman in that part of Wyo- 
ming should find him worth an hour’s 
talk during business hours. 

“Well, come in and see me again,” 
he invited heartily, at last. “I’ve got 
two or three more horses over that 
way somewhere. Pick ’em up for me 
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if you happen to run across them, will 
you? Id pay fifteen dollars apiece for 
them if you brought them home in as 
good condition as these two. They’re 
dandy roping horses. A man I sent out 
with a string got drunk and let the 
bunch get plumb away from him. Good 
horses, too. Well, you think over what 
I’ve told you about sheep, my boy. And 
if I can be any help to you any time, 
let me know.” 

“IT sure will, Mr. Trueman. Thanks 
for the advice and everything. When 
I’m as rich as you are, I’ll pass along 
your advice to the next fellow I see who 
wants to get a start in life.” 

Lynn smiled, lifted his hat to the 
town magnate, and clattered away down 
the street to cash his check and buy a 
meal for himself and Loney, before he 
undertook certain other important ven- 
tures of a more exacting nature. 

Trueman watched him go, and the 
smile Lynn’s farewell had called to his 
lips lingered there pleasantly. 

“Old Joel Hayward’s boy, eh? He'll 
get there! He’s got the right stuff in 
him. Must take after his mother a lot. 
Heard she was a pretty nice woman. 
Haywire, eh? Nothing haywire about 
that boy—never saw a cleaner, more 
up-and-coming young man. Brought 
these horses home without turning a 
hair on ’em, hardly. That shows the 
kinda stuff a man’s got. By George! 
I like that boy!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A RIDING LESSON. 


ITH twenty dollars in his pocket 

and ninety-two thousand dollars in 
his consciousness, Lynn ordered porter- 
house steak and French-fried potatoes 
—your true rangeman’s idea of food 
for a king. He ate smilingly, calling 
smiles to the faces of other diners in 
the restaurant and a blush to the cheeks 
of the waitress. He added lemon pie 
to the meal as an afterthought, and la- 
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ter went out full fed into the street to 
window shop along until he came to a 
store that pleased him. 

Three clerks converged upon him 
from different directions, called to serve 
him by the light in his eye and the smile 
on his lips. He chose an oldish, faded 
woman, and without being in the least 
degree aware of it he put a glow in 
her heart that lasted through the day. 

Advice was what he wanted. He 
made certain purchases with the help of 
her shrewd judgment and went out 
jauntily, with a bundle tucked under 


one arm and only eight dollars left in 


his pocket. But what did that matter? 


- He had a fortune tucked safely away 


at home, hadn’t he? And there were 
lots of stray horses on the range. 
Plenty of other ways to make money, 
too, if he wanted to give them a try. 
Sheep, for instance; he believed John 
Trueman knew what he was talking 
about. Of course, Dad wouldn’t listen 
to such a thing, though. But still 

Oh, well, he hadn’t come to that 
bridge yet. This was to-day, with the 
soft haze of coming autumn in the air. 
Here it was September already! In- 
dian summer was about the finest season 
of the year, and this was it. He was 
riding just about the finest little horse 
in the world, an 


“Ha-ha-ha, you and me, | 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee!” 


sang Lynn as he rode up the trail to 
Elk Basin in the hazy sunshine. 

He was still singing as he galloped 
along, ten miles out of town. And he 
was thinking of the little school-teacher. 
Would she keep old Blaze and use him? 
Sure she would! Dad had no claim on 
the horse, any more. He had given 
him away once, to old Heinie, and he 
had probably forgotten about it. Dad 
did forget things; everything but his 
troubles. But the brand had never been 
vented on Blaze, and Peterson told 
Lynn he might as well take the horse 
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back. Heinie’s few possessions weren’t 
worth listing as an estate, Peterson 
had said. He’d rather not have the 
horse to ball things up. But old Joel 
didn’t know that, of course; so Blaze 
could be passed along to where he would 
be the most appreciated. 

Rose had approved of taking Blaze 
in for Miss MaclIvor to ride, and his 
mother, too, when he had called her 
outside and told her what he meant to 
do. Mom was always good about agree- 
ing with his plans—when he had any— 
but she always had to know, or she 
would worry and imagine all sorts of 
unlikely things. He hoped Mom would 
approve of his judgment in the pur- 
chases he had just made. 

As he loped around a bend in the 
trail he came full upon Miss Maclvor, 
jogging along on Blaze, her elbows held 
close to her ribs and her slim shoul- 
ders moving jerkily with every step 
Blaze took. Blaze slowed and came to 
a full stop, prepared to doze while his 
rider “passed the time of day,” as Hei- 
nie always had described his habit of 
loitering for inconsequential gossip 
when he met any one on the road to 
town. 

“Howdy, Miss MacIvor! How do 
you like him?” Lynn greeted her. 

“The horse is all right—he’s fine, 
really. But Mr. Hayward, you know 
I must not accept him from you. I 
rode out to meet you so that I could 
explain without having all the busy- 
bodies in town watching us. I appre- 
ciate your kindness, but I cannot keep 
him, really.” 

But that could not dampen Lynn’s 
spirits to-day. He only smiled, studied 
the horse a moment and then dis- 
mounted. 

“That saddle’s set too far back,” he 
criticized. “If Blaze wasn’t the best- 
natured horse on earth he’d have bucked 
it off. Who saddled up for you?” 

“Mrs. Moore,” she told him stiffly, 
“showed me how it was done and said 
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that was the correct position. I sad- 
dled the horse mvself.” 

“Oh. Well, there'll never be a bet- 
ter time or a better place to learn it 
right. Get off and I’ll show you.” 

Lynn offered his arms and she slid 
into them and so to the ground, looking 
very doubtful of the propriety of the 
action. 

But Lynn’s manner was impersonal 
and above reproach as he removed the 
saddle, explained just how and why it 
must be placed as he placed it, not too 
far forward nor too far back; why 
there must be no wrinkles in the blan- 
ket beneath—there had been a deep one 
which he shook out—and just how to 
place the cinch and tighten it. 

“You see how I tie the latigo? Now 
I’m going to unsaddle him and let you 
do it. And when you take off the sad- 
dle, if you haven’t any place to hang 
it up or set it over a rail somehow, 
if you’ve got to lay it down, lay it this 
way. Don’t just dump it any old way 
because it’s made of steel and wood and 
leather and won’t break; put it on its 
side, like this. Then you won’t kink 
the skirts up. Of all things, I hate to 
see a saddle with the skirts all curled 
up at the corners. Now, there’s your 
outfit. Wait a minute; better start right 
at the beginning, and learn how to put 
the bridle on.” 

He thereupon slipped the headstall 
off Blaze and handed it gravely to the 
school-teacher. “Go ahead,” he di- 
rected in a businesslike tone. ‘I’m the 
teacher now and you’re the scholar. 
See you do it right, or you might have 
to stay after school. Begin at the be- 
ginning. What do you do first?” 

Janet MaclIvor looked at him dubi- 
ously for a moment, bit her finger nail 
while she studied the horse and the 
riding gear, then raised her hand high, 
snapping thumb and finger for his at- 
tention. 

“T know, teacher! 
raise him from a colt!” 


First you—you 
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Whereupon Lynn laughed until he 
spilled all the tobacco out of the ciga- 
rette he was making. 

“All right, consider 
halter broke and bridlewise. 
do you do?” 

The school-teacher picked up the 
bridle, took the bit in her fingers as if 
it were a worm, and held it before 
Blaze’s nose. Blaze turned his nose 
away from it with a bored manner. 
Miss Maclvor tried him again. The 
third attempt Lynn halted with a word 
of instruction. 

“You can’t expect a horse to get down 
on its knees and beg for the bit, you 
know. Put it between his teeth.” 

“And let him gnaw me?” 

“He won’t.. Who bridled him this 
afternoon?” 

“My landlady. Please, teacher, must 
I pry his mouth open?” 

“No, you simply part his lips gently, 
with your fingers if necessary, and hold 
the bit firmly against his teeth until he 
recovers from lockjaw and accepts the 
badge of submission.” Lynn’s eyes 
were dancing with mirth. 

“T will not! Tl go right home and 
tell my mother on you! Take your old 
horse—I told you in the first place I 
wouldn’t keep him!’ Miss MaclIvor 
stamped her foot at him, but her eyes 
were laughing, too. 

Lynn looked at her standing there 
smiling with her eyes at him, and sud- 
denly a great wonder seized him. How 
had he ever dared to treat her with such 
nonchalance, just as if he had known 
her for years? And why did she re- 
spond so understandingly to his mood? 
She didn’t know how his fortune had 
changed since he saw her on the road 
that day; for all she knew to the con- 
trary he was still poverty-stricken, his 
name a byword in the country. What 
if he had not found Heinie’s hoard? 
Would he have dared take this attitude 
toward her, and was it his attitude alone 
that made her so responsive? This was 


him raised, 
Now what 
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something, he saw, that would bear 
thinking about. 

But not now. She was looking at him 
strangely, almost with trepidation. 

“Now what have I done, Mr. Hay- 
ward? I didn’t mean to be rude, of 
course. But you ze 

“T just got to wondering at my nerve, 
that’s all. You must think I’m crazy 
to stop you on a main-traveled road and 
give you lessons in saddling a horse. 
Here. I'll bridle him for you. I guess 
it is kinda hard for a lady to do, espe- 
cially if she isn’t used to it.” He took 
the bridle from her and slipped it on 
old Blaze. 

“T really shouldn’t keep him,” she 
said, “though he’s a dear, of course. 
But I wouldn’t want the town to start 
talking about it.” 

Lynn turned toward her, looking 
down into her eyes, which were clouded 
now with indecision. 

“T might say it’s none of the town’s 
business, but that isn’t the point. Look 
at it this way: Everybody knows the 
Haywire outfit rents out its land for 
pasture, and they know I pick up strays 
for the reward there is in it. Why 
shouldn’t their school-teacher rent a 
saddle horse from us? There’s nothing 
in that to start a scandal, is there?” 

“Oh, if you meant that I’m to 

“T don’t. I wouldn’t take a cent, and 
you know it. We've got hundreds of 
horses just running the range, doing 
no good to anybody. But that needn’t 
matter. I can charge you rent for Blaze 
—five dollars a month, say. I'll never 
collect it, though.” 

“But I really feel—that’s very cheap, 
you know. I paid the livery stable a 
dollar for a horse just for one fore- 
noon!” : 

“That’s all right. They have to feed 
him and take care of him, and they're 
in the business. This horse—weii, 
somebody will tell you if I don’t—he’s 
the one we let Heinie have—the old 
man that was killed the other night. He 
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used him for three or four years. « to the dance. 


Everybody in town knows the horse, 
and they won’t think anything at all of 
my letting you use him. Five dollars 
a month, remember, if anybody asks 
you. But if they don’t, just kindly for- 
get it.” 

She pursed her lips, studying the mat- 
ter. 

“T wish,” she said finally, “you’d sell 
him to me.” 

Lynn hesitated, then shook his head. 

“I can’t,” he said finally. “He be- 
longs to Dad and Dad won't sell any 
horses. No, you just keep him and 
use him as long as you like.” 

“We-ell ee 

So he knew that he would have his 
way about it, and his spirits rose again 
with a bound. He compelled her to 
saddle Blaze, lead him to a flat rock 
and mount, without any assistance, 
though he longed to kneel and have 
her stand on his knee—or some such 
romantic thing. 

“My goodness, Mr. Hayward, I'd 
give worlds if I could just take the sad- 
dle horn between my thumb and fin- 
ger and float up onto a horse's back the 
way you do!” she sighed. 

Lynn laughed. “Maybe you could, 
if you were six feet two and built like 
a snake—all length and no width,” he 
bantered. “T’'ll bet you dance like a 
feather.” 

Miss MaclIvor blushed a little, and 
said she didn’t quite know how feathers 
danced. 

“T want you to go to the dance, Fri- 
day night. Will you? I can’t ask you 
to go with me, because that would 
shock the natives; but if you'll go, Pll 
be there and I’ll monopolize as much of 
your time as I dare.” 

“You dare a good deal, it seems to 
me,” she said evasively, as they jogged 
up the road together. 

“Not so much. I don’t dare let folks 
see me riding into town with you, for 
one thing, and I don’t dare take you 
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You’ve heard of poor 
white trash? Well, I’m supposed to be 
it, in this country. It would start all 
the tongues wagging if ut 

“But you’re not i 

“You have to go by what the town 
thinks,” he told her. “Tl show them 
some day that they’ve got another think 
coming, but right now you mustn’t be 
seen riding with Lynn Haywire. No,” 
he answered a look from her, “I mean 
it! And here comes a team, so I gutless 
I'd better drift.” 

He cast a glance ahead, saw that the 
team was already dipping into a hollow 
and would be out of sight for two or 
three ninutes, and leaned toward Miss 
Maclvor, holding her gaze with his own 
dark eyes, in which still glowed the 
light that somehow made him a com- 
pelling sort of person whom one could 
not snub if one would. 

“You have to let the town think you 
take its word for things or you won’t 
get along very well,” he said. “It don’t 
make any difference to me what they 
say. But if we don’t get to be friends 
it sure won’t be my fault. Good-by, 
little school-teacher—I’ll see you at the 
dance.” 

He reached out and laid his hand 
over hers where it rested on the saddle 
horn, pressed it ever so gently, and 
smiled into her eyes with a deep, search- 
ing glance that haunted her for days. 
Then he was gone, galloping swiftly 
along the trail. And after he had 
passed the team with a flurry of dust, 
he began to whistle as he rode. 

For the day, as Lynn judged days, 
had been well spent. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MONEY TRACK. 


Or? Joel was having what his wife 

called one of his spells. He really 
seemed to extract a great deal of pleas- 
ure out of them. But they always drove 
his family to sign language in the 
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kitchen, and to the woodshed for more 
extensive conversation than lifted eye- 
brows and pointing fingers could com- 
pass. Lynn, hurrying up from the cor- 
ral with his Green River bundle under 
his arm, heard the trumpetings of old 
Joel’s wrath from afar. In the voice 
developed to carry commands across a 
bellowing herd old Joel was declaiming 
to all and sundry his opinion that the 
this-and-that-and-the-other lazy hound 
was probably drunk or in jail and that 
if he ever came onto the ranch again he 
ought to be kicked off it, and would be, 
if Joel could lift one of his everything- 
but-what-they-should-be feet to do the 
kicking. So Lynn knew by this that his 
father had noticed his absence that day 
and, not knowing where he had gone or 
why, was having a wonderful time be- 
lieving the worst about him. 

“Old man’s feeling his oats to-night,” 
he made ironic mental comment. Then 
he lifted up his voice in song—and 
Lynn’s lungs were not weak, either! 
He sang about how some people love 
coffee and some people loved tea, but 
he loved the stuff he had in his little 
brown jug! There was a wicked little 
twinkle. in his eyes as he approached 
the house singing uproariously: 


“Tf I had a cow that gave such milk, 
I'd dress her in the finest silk! 

I’d feed her on the choicest hay 

And milk her forty times a day! 


“Ha-ha-ha, you and me, 
Little brown jug, don’t I love thee!” 


“Drunk!” old Joel diagnosed with 
savage triumph as Lynn pushed open 
the kitchen door, still singing. “What'd 
I tell yuh? I knew he was off carous- 
in’ around makin’ a damn fool of him- 
self, instead of stayin’ at home mindin’ 
his own business, And that’s the thing 
on two legs yuh want me to mortgage 
the roof over my head to give money 
to!” he finished bitterly when he heard 
the door slam shut. 

“Hello, folks, supper ready? Hello, 
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Dad, I heard your gentle voice away 
down past the gate! You sure have 
got wonderful lungs, anyway. There 
isn’t a man on the range can beller as 
loud as you.” 

Rose, setting the table for supper, 
turned with the knives and forks in her 
two hands and stared at him open- 
mouthed. His mother, stirring the 
gravy, turned a little paler. The two 
boys nudged each other on the bench 
behind the table and leaned forward 
so as to miss none of the fireworks. 

“Beller! I’d make you beller if I 
could get my hands on you! You'd feel 
my gentle foot, you sodden, drunken 
whelp——” 

Under cover of the old man’s ravings 
Lynn pointed to his bundle, then at 
Rose, and beckoned her mysteriously to 
the woodshed. He threw a mirthful 
kiss toward his mother, who let the’ 
spoon handle slip into the gravy, he up- 
set her so. A mocking gesture went 
toward the unseen but not unheard Joel, 
and he backed out, imperiously com- 
manding Rose with his eyes to follow. 
He was undoing the bundle by the 
direct method of breaking the string 
wherever there was a knot, when Rose 
came in, wide-eyed and apprehensive. 

“Lynn Hayward!” She went close 
and sniffed, staring at him in the light 
of the lantern he had hung on a nail. 

“Rose Hayward!” he mimicked, and 
blew a great breath upon her. “Don’t 
even smell any cloves or any sen-sen, 
do you? Look at this cloth. Think 
there’s enough for a dress—enough for 
one with ruffles that'll go szvoosh when 
you grand-right-and-left ?” 

“Lynn, what on earth do you mean?” 

“Nothing at all. Only you'll have to 
get a move on and make this dress be- 
fore next Friday, because you’re going 
to the dance with me. They’re going to 
have an orchestra up from Rawlins and 
there’ll be big doings, I guess. Labor 
Day dance. Going to be a crowd.” 

“Why—why, Lynn!” 
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“Try these slippers on, Sis; I had to 
guess atthe size. And here’s the rib- 
bon for the dress. I was going to get 
more, but the woman that waited on 
me said this would be ample. Never 
heard of ample ribbon before in my 
life, but she oughta know. She’s clerked 
in that store for the last ten years, she 
told me.” 

“Lynn Hayward, did you go and run 
your face just to buy me a new dress?” 
Rose was fingering the crisp lawn wist- 
fully, but she had a scared look in her 
eyes. Lynn thrust a jaw forward, lean- 
ing over her until she had to back 
away. 

“Does my face look as if it had been 
run?” 

“Tt looks as if—yes, it does! It looks 
as if something had happened to it,” she 
retorted, giving him a slap. “Oh, it’s 
beautiful, Lynn, but we can’t afford it. 
Where did you get the money?” 

“T didn’t steal it, anyway,” Lynn told 
her severely. “Just because I knew 
you'd all jump me for having a nickel 
that hadn’t been chased down like a 
chicken in the brush with the whole 
darn family standing around watching, 
and the old man preaching the sermon, 
I got this to show. Read it, and then 
T’ll show it to Mom so she can sleep 
to-night. But don’t let a yeep outa 
you, Rose, where Dad can hear. He’d 
sure——” 

“Twenty dollars!’ Rose clasped her 
hands as though it had been twenty 
thousand. “Oh, Lynn!” And forth- 
with she sat down on a block of wood 
and began to unlace her shoes. “But 
you ought—it’s wicked to have dress 
and shoes like this, when the flour’s 
most gone, and we need sugar, too. 
And Dad’s on the rampage because 
Mom gave him warmed-over coffee for 
his dinner and it wasn’t strong enough, 
because she added more water and 
boiled the grounds and it didn’t work.” 

Lynn was not listening. 

“Think Mom’'ll like this for aprons?” 
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he anxiously inquired, showing a pretty 
calico, white with sprigs of forget-me- 
not scattered over it. “I didn’t know 
what else to get her. She never goes 
anywhere, but I thought she could wear 
one of these aprons in the afternoon, 
maybe, when she sits in with”Dad and 
sews. Do you suppose he’d notice it, 
and raise a holler?” 

“T don’t know, Lynn. Oh, isn’t it 
pretty! Look, Lynn, they just fit per- 
fectly!’’ She stood up in the new slip- 
pers, her skirts held above her ankles 
for him to see. “Oh, I’ve been crazy 
for a pair of slippers like these—not to 
wear because they’re useful, but just 
to feel like a lady in. And that lawn! 
With ruffles—little weency ones— 
around the bottom of the skirt, and rib- 
bon bows—o-oh!” She hugged Lynn’s 
neck until something cracked. 

“Here’s the thread for it, and I didn’t 
know how you were fixed for needles, 
so I got a package—and pins.” Lynn’s 
face looked flushed and happy, and his 
eyes shone. “Look what I got for the 
kids, Rose! A mouth harp apiece; both 
in the same key so their horses won’t 
have to suffer. Good tone, too.” He 
drew one softly across his lips. “I 
didn’t dare get anything for Dad,” he 
said hesitantly. “He’d raise the devil 
because he wouldn’t know where the 
money came from to buy it. Think you 
can manage to keep him from finding 
out you’re making a new dress, Rose?” 

Rose looked up from admiring the 
barred lawn with the green leaf pattern, 
and gave a little, impatient laugh. 

“Oh, I'll just call it carpet rags!” she 
assured him. “Dad never says a word 
if I sew carpet rags all day long. Tl 
have to try it on out here, but I can 
lay down a piece of canvas to stand on. 
Tl go in and send mother out to see 
hers. Gee, the boys will be tickled to 
death with their mouth harps, Lynn. 
What did you get for yourself? Any- 
thing at all? Tl bet you didn’t!” 

Lynn fished a small package out of a 
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pocket and showed her his new necktie, 
anxious for her opinion of it. He jin- 
gled dollars in front of her, making 
them seem as many as possible, pleased 
at the impression they made upon her. 
It wasn’t so much, but it was money 
he dared show, dared talk about, dared 
spend. Somehow those eight dollars 
symbolized the fortune hidden away in 
the brown jug, and he sensed his riches 
in the feel of them. 

Lynn had never heard of prosperity 
consciousness, but he had it, and he 
seemed bent upon passing it along to 
the family. Sealed behind his lips 
though it was, his secret vibrated in his 
voice, danced in his eyes, nested in his 
ready smile. It amused him to know 
that Mom and Rose and the boys 
thought he was jubilant over the twenty 
dollars he had earned, and that he was 
making the most of the joke they had 
on old Joel, who grumbled and swore 
in the next room, resenting the sound 
of their laughter, sending the barb of 
his bitter comments stabbing through 
their supper talk. 

But no one paid much attention to 
Joel that evening. The boys, ecstatically 
fingering their new harmonicas while 
they ate, took big bites and bolted their 
food like hungry pups, eager to be off 
down in the old bunk house, where they 
could play the skin off their lips. Rose 
was all in a twitter to look over her 
patterns and cut out the new dress on 
the kitchen table, so that she could baste 
the seams and try it on before she went 
to bed. Mrs. Hayward was wondering 
whether she dared wear her aprons 
after she had them made. 

And Lynn, reading their thoughts in 
their eyes, smiled to himself and won- 
dered how they would feel if they knew 
what he had packed away in the brown 
jug. Would they be any happier, really, 
than they were now over their small 
gifts? Wouldn’t the very magnitude of 
the fortune—in cold cash it seemed so 
much more than if it were tied up 
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in land or cattle——wouldn’t so much 
money, seen all at once, dull their emo- 
tions to a dazed incomprehension? 

In time they would come to realize 
what it meant, just as he had done; but 
it seemed to him that perhaps it was 
better that they did not know. It would 
be some time, probably, before he would 
dare spend any of the money. He 
would have to accustom people to the 
idea of his having cash in his pocket, 
first. He would have to make quite a 
lot of money somehow, so that he could 
slip in a little of the other gradually, 
until the whole amount was absorbed 
in his affairs. He didn’t want to hoard 
it, as Heinie had done. Money was 
made to be useful, he told himself. It 
ought to be kept at work, same as a 
man. Money, he frequently thought, is 
worth just what happiness it will put 
into the world, and no more. 

It dazzled him now to reflect upon the 
happiness a few dollars had brought 
into this house where laughter was less 
often heard than curses. If they were 
so lifted out of their workaday moods 
with these small things, how would they 
feel when real affluence was theirs? He 
wanted to try them out with real luxu- 
ries, to take some of his daydreams 
and materialize them as facts. 

Down in the bunk house, where he 
and the boys had been sleeping lately, 
he listened long to the labored strains 
of “Home Sweet Home” and wondered 
if they really knew what meaning lay 
in the song. If he could make it “home 
sweet home” for them in reality! And 
he could! He had the power within his 
grasp. All he needed now was the op- 
portunity to bring it forth and use it. 
He could turn this old ranch into a 
paradise with ninety-two thousand dol- 
lars. And when he had it looking the 
way it ought to look, he’d like to have 
the little school-teacher ride out some 
day and see it and meet Mom. And it 
never occurred to him that he had never 
before felt that way toward a girl. 
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Well, at any rate, he could start in 
getting ready to make some improve- 
ments, he thought, as he lay awake in 
the cool dusk. He’d have the boys 
gather up all the trash that was lying 
around, and haul it down back of the 
stables and burn what wasn’t any good. 
It would give the young monkeys some- 
thing to do. Maybe he could make a 
game of it, or promise them something 
they wanted real badly—a pair of spurs 
or something. For a dollar apiece 
they’d work like troopers; he didn’t re- 
member that either of the kids had ever 
owned a dollar. 

Yes, he’d start them at it first thing 
in the morning. You never could tell— 
Miss Maclvor might take a notion to 
ride out, most any Saturday. She knew 
Rose, and she’d probably want to come 
and call on her anyway; it would be 
no more than polite, after the way Rose 
had put herself out for the school- 
teacher. He sure would hate to have 
her see the place looking the way it did 
now; and, darn it all! A fellow worth 
almost a hundred thousand dollars had 
no business living in a ramshackle place 
like this. It wasn’t—well, it wasn’t fit- 
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ting; it didn’t match up with his real 
standing in the world. No matter 
whether folks knew it yet or not, he 
was rich—richer, he guessed, than any 
one in the country. 

He was glad Rose liked her new 
dress; she’d look as pretty as any girl 
at the dance. Folks would open their 
eyes, he bet, when they walked in look- 
ing as good as the rest of them. Rose 
sure deserved a little pleasure, anyway. 
And she didn’t get much. He’d man- 
age somehow to take her in to every 
dance, from now on. Do them both 
good to mix a little; get them out of the 
haywire class. Yes, he was glad he had 
bought Rose something nice to wear. 

And just as he was going to sleep, 
one of his innermost thoughts peered 
out at him so shyly that he did not 
thrust it away but let it go in and min- 
gle with his dreams. It was this: When 
you like a girl and want to see her real 
often, it’s mighty lucky to have a sister 
along to kind of get chummy with the 
girl. It gives you chances of being 
friendly without making yourself so 
darned conspicuous every one starts 
talking about it. 


To be continued next week. 
TOWUIVUTHGCNUUUUULUUUUUUHLUESUUUTEED 
WELL TRAINED 


NOt one American,” says a news dispatch, “has been killed by bombs in Russia 


and other disturbed countries.” 


Naturally. 


When a man has successfully 


dodged automobiles in our city streets for several years, what, to him, is a little 
thing like outrunning a dynamite explosion? 


DOWN WITH LOGIC 


WE recently went to hear a debate on an important public question. 


Now the 


talk that appealed to us most was not any great shakes as a logical argument. 
It was largely emotional; it appealed to our prejudice. 
But this fact, it is our purpose to stress, does not lessen the value of that 


talk. We felt intuitively at the time—and reflection has strengthened our con- 
viction—that the emotional quality of that appeal was entirely proper. One’s 
belief on this question really hinged on an attitude toward life, which, in turn, 
depended on one’s emotional make-up. And an appeal to one’s emotions was a 
perfectly justifiable form of argument. 
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Author of “The Point of a Thousand Spears,” ‘Environment, Ete. 


Here is a South African story about a clever thief and his dumb but dangerous 
accomplice—a story that illustrates again, but in a new way, the irony of fate. 


ND so you see,” the little man said 
complacently, a smirk of satis- 
faction on his smooth-shaven 

face, “I have got everything going as 
smooth as clockwork. There is no 
risk, and the reward’s a big one. What 
do you say, ‘Red?’ Are you going in 
with me?” 

Resting his elbows on the grease- 
smeared table, his chin resting on his 
clasped hands, he looked over the top 
of the guttering candle into the face 
of his companion. 

That man drew stolidly at his pipe 
and scratched his tangled mop of red 
hair in evident indecision. 

“Tt sounds all right, on the face of 
it,’ he said at length, raising his voice 
so that it could be heard above the crash 
of thunder and rattle of tropical rain 


on the corrugated roof of the hut. 
“Yes,” he repeated slowly, “it sounds 
easy, on the face of it, but”—he leered, 
an expression of childish cunning on 
his face—“if it is so damned easy ag 
you make out, what do you want a part- 
ner for? What makes you so anxious 
to share the gold?” 

A shadowy sneer of contempt 
crossed swiftly over the other’s face, 
as he answered with an affectation of 
good humor: 

“Well, for one reason, Red, because 
I like you, and because I am sorry 
for the way you’ve been treated up 
here. You’ve got all the bosses down 
on you for no reason of yours, and 
they treat you worse than they would 
a dog. And they’ve given you the 
sack; they turned you out into this 
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God-forsaken bit of Africa, and you 
can starve for all they care. 

“Now I am showing. you how you 
can live like a belted earl; giving you 
a chance to make enough money so as 
you can go back to England and set 
up that little pub you are always talk- 
ing about. As I say, I am doing this 
because I like you. That’s one rea- 
son. The other is B 

“It had better be a better reason than 
the first,” interrupted the big man. “I 
don’t put much stock in that. From 
what I knows of you, you ain’t the sort 
of chap that goes out of his way to do 
something for nothing for a fellow be- 
cause you likes him. So what is the 
second reason?” 

The little man stroked his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he replied slowly, “there 
may be some rough work in it, and you 
can see for yourself”—he laughed dep- 
recatingly—‘“I am not built for rough 
work. But you—I believe you could 
kill an ox with your fist!” 

“T could and have,” the big man 
answered with a grin of pride. 

“Well, there you are.” The little 
man waved his hands as if signifying 
that there was nothing else to be ex- 
plained; then added: “And it’d be 
lonely on the island by myself, waiting 
through all the blasted wet season, 
hearing nothing but the everlasting pat- 
ter of rain and roar of the falls. A 
man might go mad, listening to all that, 
alone. And that is the real reason why 
I want you to come with me. It’s true 
I ain’t built for rough stuff, and you 
might help there. But, come to think 
of it, rough stuff ain’t absolutely nec- 
essary. A little jab with a knife or a 
shot from a revolver will do the job 
as well; and there ain’t nothing rough 
about them ways of putting a man out. 
Well now, seeing I have given you all 
the facts of the case and made all the 
plans—what do you say? Are you 
coming in with me or do I go it alone?” 
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The big man, Red Saunders, poured 
himself out half a tumblerful of whisky 
and drank it neat before replying: 

“There is still some things I’d like 
to know; some things that don’t sound 
just right. Your name’s Simkins, 
ain’t it?” 

The little man nodded patiently. 

“And you say you are the same chap 
as came up to the mines a year ago. 
You called yourself Peters then.” 

Again the little man nodded, and the 
big man continued: 

“And you worked here for a matter 
of three or four months. And then 
you—the man who called himself 
Peters—fitted yourself out with trading 
stuff and went north on a trading ex- 
pedition.” 

“That’s right, Red,” the little man 
said in the tone of an indulgent parent 
humoring a child. 

“Well! We had word that this Peters 
man was killed. Anyway, nothing was 
heard of him. And then you comes up 
here to the mines about two months 
ago and work here. And to-night you 
come to me with this cock-and-bull 
story, saying that you are Peters. 
Hell! That don’t wash. 

“What do you think I am? I knew 
Peters. He was a noisy sort of a cove 
—always getting into fights, shooting 
off his mouth, drinking, and gambling 
night and day. And he dressed mostly 
in rags, and walked with a limp. Why, 
you and him are just as different as 
chalk and cheese. You, with your 
smug, Sunday-school ways, and dress- 
ing like a dandy, and never drinking 
or gambling. And,” he concluded tri- 
umphantly, “with never a sign of a 
limp to your walk. Hell! What are 
you giving me? Peters is dead, like 
they said. All the rest of your talk 
may be all right, but I don’t see what 
you gain by claiming to be some one 
you ain’t.” 

“Have it your own way,’ the little 
man replied. “Only I tell you I am 
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Peters. I was only acting a part last 
time I was here, in order to make my 
plan possible. When I left here to go 
north I didn’t get very far, I can tell 
you. I only went as far as the river 
and carted my provisions over to the 
island I’ve told you about. And I 
waited there until everything was ready 
for my return here; waited until men 
got it into their heads that I was dead. 
You see?” 

The big man cursed. “All right, let 
it go at that. I’ll believe you. I don’t 
know why you did it, and don’t care, 
either. All I care about now is that 
you are showing me a way to get even 
with the blasted company; and I’m go- 
ing to do it. If you’ve lied about your 
plan and everything, then you'll swing 
for it the same as me; and I reckon 
you’re too smart to ‘hang. So that’s 
that. Can’t see as it’s any good talking 
about it any more. You’re the boss of 
the outfit and I’m ready to do what you 
say. What’s the next move?” 

The little man half suppressed a sigh 
of relief. 

“We got to pull it off to-night, Red. 
Can’t tell how long this rain will last. 
It may ease up to-morrow, and we need 
the rain to wash out our tracks, 
sides, with all this damn thunder and 
noise going on there ain’t nobody going 
to hear what is happening down at the 
office hut. And I happen to know that 
a big shipment of gold is already in the 
mail bag—ready to go out on the morn- 
ing train. And to-day’s wp train 
brought the pay money. We won’t get 
a chance like this again—not for weeks. 
We must act to-night. 

““Now, you go and pack up what few 
things you want to take with you. 
Won’t want much, let me tell you; I’ve 
got everything over at the island. Meet 
me outside the office hut in an hour’s 


time.” He looked at his watch. 
“That'll be midnight. You’ve got that 
straight?” 


The big man nodded, poured him- 
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self out another drink, and, standing 
up, said: 

“Here’s luck to us and hell to the 
company !” 

The little man nodded his apprecia- 
tion of the toast, but a look of doubt 
came into his eyes as he watched his 
companion drain the glass. 

“You must have a cast-iron throat, 
Red,” he commented. 

“Haven’t found the stuff that'll burn 
me yet,” the big man boasted. “And, 
say—have you got plenty of booze over 
at that island of vours?”’ 

The little: man nodded. 

“Plenty, Red,” he said. “But don’t 
do any more drinking to-night ; it’s dan- 
gerous. You might get drunk and talk. 
And then ” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders, 

“There ain't enough booze made to 
make me drunk,” the big man replied. 
“Don’t you worry about me.” 

He pulled his coat closer about him, 
turned up his collar, jammed his hat 
down over his eyes, and rushed out 
into the rain-soddened night. 

For a few moments the little man 
stared out into the darkness; then, as 
a sudden flash of lightning half blinded 
him, he slammed to the door, rubbed 
his eyes, and methodically prepared a 
meal. 

“T’ll have to watch Red,” he mut- 
tered. “But he'll be easy to handle, 
so long as I don’t let him get too much 
drink. He’s just like a big kid, be- 
lieving anything I tell him; and he’ll 
be good company out there on the 
island. And then, when the rainy sea- 
son’s over, I'll come back here as Pe- 
ters, with a big tale to tell of how I’ve 
been held as prisoner by a tribe up 
north—only just managing to escape. 
And they won’t think of connecting me 
with the quiet little fellow who van- 
ished with Red Saunders the night the 
mail was robbed. 

“Tt’s damned easy to fool people— 
to make them believe what you want 
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therri to believe! I’ll be able to come 
back here, and no one’ll suspect noth- 
ing. And then, after a while, I’ll give 
out I’ve got to go home for my health.” 
He laughed. “And I’ll take a damn 
long rest cure. 

“As for Red—it’ll be easy to put him 
out of the way; and no risk, either. 
Get him drunk and shove him into the 
river. That'll do for him. Won’t even 
need to use a shot on him.” 


It was nearly noon. The gray, low- 
ering skies turned the jungle into a 
place of gloomy twilight. From the 
low-hanging clouds belched a devastat- 
ing rain—rain which stripped the leaves 
from the trees and sounded like a piti- 
less salvo of machine-gun bullets. It 
beat against the two men who were 
forcing their way through the jungle 
growth, impeding their progress. 

The little man, Simkins, carrying two 
heavy canvas bags over his shoulder, 
walked with the assurance of an expe- 
rienced hunter, setting a pace which 
Red found difficult to keep up. The 
big man slithered in the mud. Once 
he lost his balance and grabbed hold 
of a thorn bush in order to regain it. 

He cursed loudly as the thorns tore 
his flesh, and stopped to drink from 
the bottle he carried in his hip pocket. 

Presently, the rain abating somewhat, 
he sat down on the trunk of a fallen 
tree and bellowed loudly to his com- 
panion to wait a bit. 

Simkins looked back impatiently. 

“Come on, Red,” he called. “The 
river’s not far ahead. We can’t afford 
to waste time now. Plenty of time to 
rest when we get to the island.” 

“You are going to sit here and wait 
for me,” Red said obstinately, drawing 
his revolver and aiming it at the little 
man. 

Simkins shrugged his shoulders and, 
returning to the fallen tree, sat down 
beside Saunders. 

“The trouble with you, Simkins,” 
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Red Saunders growled presently, peer- 
ing moodily at his empty bottle, “is 
that you ain’t a good provider. You 
don’t make allowances for a man’s 
thirst. Hell! What’s one bottle to a 
man like me?” 

“And the trouble with you, Red,” 
the little man countered curtly, “is that 
you drink a damned sight too much. 
Try and pull yourself together. We 
can’t waste time like this. A native 
might see us, an’ that would put the 
police on the right track an’ everything 
would be U. P. If you’d been sober, 
so’s you could have traveled fast, we'd 
have been safe at the island, by now. 
As it is, we’ve still got a couple of 
miles or more to go through this 
blasted jungle. And I’ve got to carry 
both sacks, because you’re too drunk to 
do more than carry yourself.’ 

“T  ain’t drunk,’ Saunders said 
gravely. “I’m only blasted thirsty. So 
don’t you”—his voice rose to a trucu- 
lent bellow—“don’t you go making any _ 
more nasty remarks. D’yer hear?” 

Simkins looked fearfully about, as if 
fearing eavesdroppers in that deserted 
waste of jungle. 

“Not so loud, Red!” he exclaimed 
soothingly. “Of course you’re not 
drunk; I was only joking.” 

The big man laughed. 

“An’ a blasted good joke, too, I say. 
Me drunk! Why, you couldn’t have 
picked a better man than me for your 
partner, Simkins. You couldn’t have 
pulled this job without me. 

“Lumme! It makes me laugh when 
I think of the funny, surprised look 
that came into the post clerk’s eyes 
when I first tapped him on the head.” 

Maudlinly he added: “An’ who’d 
have thought his head would be so 
delicate. It smashed like a blooming 
eggshell. Lumme! I suppose that’s 
what they call murder. It’s funny, at 
that. I didn’t hit him very hard, either, 
No harder than that!” He feinted to 
hit Simkins on the head with the butt 
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of his revolver, laughing idiotically 
when that man dodged and uttered an 
exclamation of fear. “Yes,” Saun- 
_ ders repeated, “his head cracked just 
like a blooming eggshell.” 

He tapped: his own head experimen- 
tally, grinning inanely. 

Simkins nervously played with the 
flap of his holster, tempted to shoot his 
drunken companion. He regretted his 
fear of loneliness, the weakness that 
had been responsible for his seeking 
a confederate. He blamed himself for 
having chosen so poor a one. 

He rose suddenly to his feet, deter- 
mined to bring matters to a climax-— 
if climax there must be, so early in 
the game. 

“Come on, Red,” he said curtly. 
“Or, if you don’t want to come on, you 
can stay here, for all I care.” 

Saunders playfully shook his finger 
at him. 

“You don’t go,” he said, “and I don’t 
go. We don’t move a step from here 
until I’ve had a drink. I am drier 
than dust. Give me plenty of booze, 
and I am one of the best fellows in the 
world. Everybody’s my pal, an’ ‘there 
ain’t a thing I wouldn’t do for a pal. 
But when I am dry, like I am now, I 
ain’t got no friends. Got that?” 

Simkins looked at him through half- 
closed eyes. 

“If it is only drink you want, Red,” 
he said, “then the sooner we get to the 
island, the sooner you will get what 
you want. There’s plenty of stuff 
waiting there, and it’s all yours, as far 
as I am concerned.” 

At that the big man lurched to his 
feet, suddenly imbued with strength. 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” he 
bellowed. Shouldering the two bags, 
which had hitherto been Simkins’ bur- 
den, he set off at a good pace in the 
direction they had been following. 

They did not halt or speak again 
until they came to the banks of a 
swiftly flowing river. The river was 
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wide, and the opposite bank was com- 
pletely obliterated from sight by the 
curtain of rain. Some two hundred 
yards from the shore was a_ well- 
wooded island. 

“That,” said Simkins, raising his 
voice so that it could be heard above 
the noise of the river and the thunder 
of the falls far to their left, ‘that, 
Red, is going to be our home until the 
end of the rains.” 

Red looked, his eyes bloodshot. 

“And a hell of a place it is, too,” 
he roared. “How do you reckon we’re 
going to get there—swim? Because if 
that’s your idea, let me tell you that I 
don’t go a step farther. I’ve got no 
love for water, myself. It spoils a 
good drink, and taken by itself, like 
that”—he spat into the swollen torrent 
—‘‘it’s too blasted strong.” 

Simkins smiled confidently. “You 
don’t have to swim, Red. I’ve fixed all 
that. Come on.” 

He led the way some hundreds of 
yards upstream, and, coming to a clump 
of thick bush that grew around a giant 
baobab tree, he disclosed a native canoe. 
This. they launched, and a moment 
later Red, sitting in the bottom of the 
boat, stared: in awe at the swirling wa- 
ters, while Simkins propelled the craft 
out from the shore, using his paddle 
with great skill. Presently they were 
caught in the full force of the current, 
which swept them broadside until Sim- 
kins, with a superhuman effort, righted 
it, and they rushed onward at express 
speed. 

In a few minutes they were safe in 
the lee of the wooded island. The 
boat grounded gently on the beach, and 
the two men leaped ashore, dragging 
the boat behind them, hiding it under 
the thick undergrowth. 

Now that he was safe on the island 
—the island which the superstitious na- 
tives of the district held to be the home 
of the departed spirits—Simkins’ atti- 
tude changed. He became jauntily con- 
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fident. Whistling cheerfully, he led the 
way through the undergrowth. 

The rain had suddenly ceased, and 
as the sun broke through the clouds, 
bursting with overpowering force, the 
island was veiled in a thick, steamlike 
mist under cover of which swarms of 
mosquitoes attacked the two men. 

Presently the wooded growth ceased 
and the men descended the steep, rocky 
sides of a craterlike depression in the 
center of the island. There, built close 
up to the wall of the crater, was a 
strongly built hut. 

“Here we are, Red, at last,” said 
Simkins, as he threw open the door 
and entered. 

Red followed slowly, looking about 
the place, chuckling with appreciation 
at a shelf lined with bottles. For the 
rest of the hut’s contents he gave no 
thought. And he was so intent on ex- 
tracting the cork from one of the bot- 
tles that he paid little attention to Sim- 
kins’ garrulous explanations. 

“You see, Red,” the little man was 
saying, “all the stuff I packed my 
wagon with, and said I was going to 
trade to the natives up north, I’ve 
brought over here—and a long time it 
took me to do it, let me tell you, espe- 
cially as I had to work alone. I’ve 
got enough tin stuff to last me a year, 
if not more; and flour and biltong and 
everything a man wants. Them bunks 
I built you will find as comfortable as 
a spring mattress. 

“The place looks rough from the 
outside; I didn’t care about that. But 
inside—you won't find anything slip- 
shod about that. And that fire, now; 
that’s a clever scheme! You see, I’ve 
fixed the chimney so that the smoke 
sort of percolates through the rocks 
—don’t all come out at one place. So 
nobody ain’t going to trace us by our 
fire smoke.” 

His eyes glowed with the light of 
achievement. 

“If I do say it myself,’ he ran on, 
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“T planned all this damn well. Even 
supposing they are out on our trail 
now, they ain’t got a ghost of an idea 
which way we headed. They probably 
think we made for the railway lower 
down, and it is a sure fact we left no 
tracks for them to follow. The rain 
washed all of them out. And who’s 
going to think of looking for us here? 
You didn’t know of the island, and 
there’s nobody to suspect that J knew 
anything of it. There’s nothing to bring 
white men here, and the natives avoid 
the place, and fear it as though it were 
poison.” 

As Simkins talked, he wandered 
about the place examining his stores of 
provisions, testing the crude chairs and 
the table to make sure that the white 
ants had not attacked them. 

Then, suddenly, his attitude changed, 
as for the first time he became con- 
scious of his companion’s lack of in- 
terest; and, looking toward the big 
man, saw that he was seated in a cor- 
ner of the hut fondling a half-empty 
bottle of whisky. 

The rain had commenced again, cool- 
ing the atmosphere considerably. Work- 
ing swiftly, Simkins lighted the fire, 
then stripped and rubbed himself 
briskly with a rough towel. Dressing 
himself in clean, white flannels, he made 
preparations for a meal, and presently 
the hut was filled with the odor of 
coffee, while in a frying pan bacon 
sizzled' cheerfully. 

“You'd better have a rubdown, too, 
Red,” he said. “You are asking for 
fever, sitting there in your wet clothes. 
I’ve got nothing in my store that will 
fit you, but you can wrap yourself up 
in a blanket until your own clothes 
are dry.” 

Red took the bottle from his lips and 
looked curiously at Simkins. 

“Lumme!” he said, with a laugh. “T 
ain’t ever had a fever. It never touches 
me, because I pickle myself in whisky. 
And any mosquito what lights on me 
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gets so damn drunk he forgets all about 
leaving his little dose of fever germs.” 

“Just the same, Red,” Simkins in- 
sisted patiently, “I’d take off them wet 
things if I were you.” 

“Well, I ain’t going to, and that’s 
that,” Red replied truculently. “And 
don’t you try to boss me around. See? 
I'll do just what I’ve a mind to, so 
you best shut up.” 

Simkins shrugged his shoulders, put 
knives and forks on the table, poured 
out two cups of coffee, turned out the 
sizzling bacon onto two plates, and sat 
down and ate with a gusto. 

“Better come and eat, Red. No sense 
drinking on an empty stomach. And 
it’s damn good bacon.” 

“This is damn good whisky,” Red 
retorted, “and I don’t leave it for hog 
food.” 

Simkins lifted his shoulders again, 
realizing the futility of talking any 
more to Saunders. 

His appetite satisfied, he methodically 
washed and dried the dishes; then sat 
beside the fire and read a six-month- 
old illustrated magazine. 

For a long time all was silence—a 
silence broken by the occasional greedy 
gurgle of Saunders, the crackling of the 
wood fire, and the dreary, monotonous 
patter of heavy rain on the roof of 
the hut. 

With the coming darkness Simkins 
lighted an oil lamp and looked toward 
his partner. Saunders had fallen into 
a drunken sleep, his head resting on 
the canvas mail bags. 

Simkins tiptoed slowly toward the 
sleeping man, intending to cut the sacks 
open and examine the size of their haul. 
Saunders opened his eyes and glowered 
at him suspiciously. 

“What’s your game?” he growled. 

“I was just coming over to see that 
you were comfortable,” Simkins an- 
swered glibly. 

“Tl look after my own comfort; 
don’t need your help,” the big man 
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snarled. ‘You leave me alone, see? 
And T’ll leave you alone. I’m dry.” 

“There are plenty of bottles left,” 
Simkins said with a grin, “but you bet- 
ter go easy or they won’t last you all 
the time we shall have to stay here. 
But say, Red, now you are awake, let’s 
open the sacks and see what we've got 
there.” 

“We open nothing,” Red growled. 
“Not until the morning. See?” 

‘Well, I am going to bed. Good 
night, Red. Shall I put the light out?” 

Getting no answer, he extinguished 
the light, crawled into his bunk, cov- 
ered himself with blankets, and feigned 
sleep. His right hand closed firmly on 
the butt of his revolver. 

Long hours passed. . Occasionally 
Red burst into drunken snatches of 
song. Finally Simkins heard him rise 
to his feet and lurch to the fire, the 
embers of which threw out a red ra- 
diance. 

The big man opened one of the sacks 
and tipped its contents out onto the 
floor, scattering the letters with an im- 
patient sweep of his arm and pounc- 
ing with a childlike cry of delight on 
the box which contained the mine’s 
shipment of gold. - 

Opening it with a heavy blow of an 
ax, he toyed with its glittering con- 
tents. Once he rose to his feet and 
tiptoed over to the bunk where Sim- 
kins was lying; and the excessive cau- 
tion he showed was ludicrous in com- 
parison with the noise he had just been 
making. He bent over his partner; 
then went back once again to the gold. 

Simkins moved his revolver hand to 
a more comfortable position. 

Again Saunders rose—this time to 
get another bottle of whisky. Sim- 
kins heard him break off the top; heard 
him drink; heard the bottle crash to 
the floor. Then silence, followed al- 
most immediately by the stentorian 
snores of a drunken man. 

“He’s the weak link in my plan,” 
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Simkins mused. “I didn’t know he 
was such a heavy drinker. If I had, 


I should not have selected him. I 


ought to have gone it alone, anyway. 
But, seeing as I didn’t, I’ve got to 
make the best of a bad job. It’s sure 
I can’t handle him when he’s drunk, 
although it’s easy enough when he’s 
sober, for all he’s as strong as an ox. 
So the only thing to do is to see that 
he don’t get drunk any more. And I 
can only do that by hiding the booze, 
and letting him have it in small rations. 
I’ve either got to do that or kill him 
outright, and I don’t want to kill him 
—yet. It'll be damn lonely here, and 
a lot of things could happen to a man 
alone. 

“No; I’ve got to keep Red for com- 
pany until I think it is safe to go back 
to the mine, as Peters returned from 
the dead.” He laughed nioiselessly. 
“That means I’ve got to hide the bot- 
tles, and the sooner the better. Reckon 
I'll do it to-night; no chance of him 
waking now, drunk as he is. I don’t 
think that the last trumpet wouldn’t 
waken him now.” 

He rose, dressed, and, collecting the 
bottles off the shelf, put them into an 
empty packing case, and staggered out 
into the night. 

He returned half an hour later, 
physically exhausted, soaked to the 
skin, his teeth chattering like castanets. 
He cursed as he undressed, and there 
was a suggestion of the panic of fear 
underlying his blasphemy. 

“T reckon I’m in for a go of fever,” 
he said. “And, like a blasted fool, I 
forgot to bring quinine.” 

He tumbled into bed, covered him- 
self with a pile of blankets, and tossed 
restlessly through the night. With the 
coming of the gray light of morning, 
he fell into a heavy, sodden sleep. 

He was roughly awakened the fol- 
lowing morning by a bull-like bellowing 
in his ear. He stirred fitfully. Then 
he was roughly shaken, and, opening 
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his eyes, looked up into the rage-dis- 
torted face of Red Saunders. 

“Where,” Red roared, shaking him 
as a terrier would a rat, “where did 
you put the whisky?” And as he 
spoke his hand shifted from Simkins’ 
shoulders to his throat, squeezing hard. 
“Blast you! Where did you put it? 
Answer me or I'll choke the life out 
of you.” 

Simkins struggled to release himself 
from the strangling hold; he tried to 
speak, but only gurgled incoherently ; 
his eyes protruded from their sockets; 
his face was a fiery red. His vision 
dimmed ; lights flickered before his eyes. 

“Answer! Blast you!” Red roared 
again, and increased the pressure of 
his fingers about Simkins’ throat. 

With a despairing effort, Simkins 
reached for his revolver, and, jamming 
it against Saunders’ ribs, pressed the 
trigger. The big man’s last roar ended 
in a choking, coughing gurgle, as he 
slumped lifelessly to the ground. 

For a little while Simkins did not 
move. Lying inert, he struggled to 
fight back the demon of unconscious- 
ness which threatened to overwhelm 
him. With sobbing gasps his lungs at 
length took up their normal task; his 
sight reverted to normal; the flush left 
his cheeks. But he felt very weak. 

Tenderly fingering his bruised throat, 
he muttered: 

“T had to do it. It was the best 
thing. Anyway, I could never have 
managed him—drunk or sober. He’s 
better out of the way—the damn fool!’ 

With an effort he sat erect and, with 
his legs dangling over the side of the 
bunk, looked down contemptuously at 
the dead man. 

Then, without warning, the ague of 
fever took possession of him, and his 
limbs trembled violently. With a 
strength born of fear, he rose to his 
feet. Stumbling over Saunders’ inert 
form, callously kicking it in a fit of 
childish rage, he staggered to the other 
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end of the hut. He searched frantically 
among his provisions, hoping to find 
quinine. Failing—as he knew he would 
fail—he collapsed. 

‘He had had fever before, many 
times; but he had fought it off with 
little trouble. Fever in the past had 
meant to him only a few days’ ineffi- 
ciency. But then he had not been alone, 
and had always had sufficient quinine 
wherewith to counteract the fever. 

Now that he was alone and lacked 
the necessary antidote, his courage en- 
tirely deserted him, and the fever, find- 
ing a victim who already admitted de- 
feat, gained ground with surprising 
swiftness. 

In a very little while Simkins was 
raving deliriously, running aimlessly 
around the hut, searching everywhere 
for quinine—the symbol of life. He 
‘rummaged through his provisions, emp- 
tying bags of flour, looking into the fire- 
place—even searching, with last, de- 
spairing force, the pockets of the dead 
Saunders, 

Another phase of the delirium took 
possession of him, and he sat down and 
played with the gold, which had been 
Saunders’ toy the previous night. 

Then, possessed with the idea that he 
was being watched, that some one was 
endeavoring to take the gold from him, 
he put it back into the mail bag and 
staggered out of the hut with it, inte 
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the devastating downpour, intending to 
hide the gold somewhere amid the jun- 
gle growth of the island. 

He climbed the walls of the crater, 
had almost reached the top when his 
feet slipped and he dropped with a 
sickening thud. The bag fell on top 
of him, covering him like a shroud. 


Two days later, a police trooper, his 
curiosity aroused by the carrion birds 
which hovered above the island, came 
to the place. Because he was an ex- 
pert tracker, he was able to recon- 
struct in part the tragedy which had 
been enacted there. But he was unable 
to find a plausible solution to the man- 
ner of Simkins’ death. But he did not 
waste much thought over it. He was 
a methodical man, and for him the case 
was ended. All that remained now was 
for him to see that the mail bags were 
returned to the authorities. A close 
examination assured him that the gold 
shipment was entire, and he returned 
it and the scattered letters to their bag. 

Out of idle curiosity he examined the 
other bag, although it plainly had not 
been opened. It contained the incom- 
ing mail, which consisted of the mine 
company’s money, a number of letters, 
and a parcel addressed to the doctor 
in charge of the mine hospital. 

The label on the parcel read: 


Keep in dry place. Quinine. 


A WEST VIRGINIA DARKY 


HES just a roustabout in a large city store. The other day he became reminis- 


cent about his mountain home. 


“That’s the place to live, Ah’ll say. Hawg ’n’ co’n fer breakfast, dinnuh ’n’ 


suppuh. Oh, baby! Dem springs out there—thar’ ain’t nothin’ to compar’ with 
‘em. Ah’m tellin’ you, that West Vuginia watuh’s so clear, ’n’ cold—’n’ it’s got 
somethin’ what no other watuh in the world’s got. Boy, Ah always thought there 
was gin in that watuh!” 


The Girder Monkey Hits 
the Trail 


By Berton Braley 


(A girder monkey is an iron worker—a hard-boiled business. 
You'll hear more about this one in future issues.) 


I AM sittin’ on a girder some three hundred feet in air, 
An’ I sees the ships a-steamin’ out to sea, 
An’ I sorta gets to wonderin’ about the places where 
Them ships might take a restless guy like me. 
For I’ve kinda roamed around 
From New York to Puget Sound 
And from Florida to way up north in Maine; 
Where the jobs was—there was I, 
Ridin’ I-beams in the sky, 
But I always done my travelin’ by train! 


Well, I’m feelin’ sorta restless an’ I’ve saved a bit of pay, 
An’ I’m thinkin’ it is time for me to blow, 
An’ as I sees the steamers that is sailin’ down the bay, 
I’m guessin’ that I’ll hop aboard an’ go. 
For I’ve seen “my country first,” 
Both the best towns an’ the worst, 
An’ I wants to lamp the ports acrost the sea; 
So I’ve packed my little grip 
An’ I’m shippin’ on a ship— 
If you see a brand-new deck hand—it is me! 
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Checkmateg®' 


A swift, tense drama on board ship—short, crisp and surprising. 


UEER fish one meets traveling 

nowadays. Some that should be 

eased off into the second cabin 

now go first class and nobody raises an 

eyebrow. Adds to one’s knowledge of 

human nature, I suppose, as during my 
last trip from Liverpool to Montreal. 

The first morning out a perky-look- 
ing fellow slid into the steamer chair 
next to mine and ventured some banal 
remark about the weather. An obvious 
low-grade Londoner, he was, and just 
the sort to rub a Canadian the wrong 
way. You know what I mean—half 
servile, half insolent and perpetually 
trying to curry favor. 

This chap was small and_ tautly 
drawn and dressed in shepherd’s plaid. 
Something about him that reminded 
one of a foundered jockey, and his 
face helped out the impression. It 
wasn’t intelligent, but keen and sly, 


rather like an extremely knowing fer- 
ret. He got very little encouragement 
from me, but seemed quite content to 
sit alongside and reel off snap judg- 
ments about those passengers who look 
upon a sea voyage as a test of pedes- 
trianism. 

“A nonweeping widow,” pronounced 
“Ferret Face,” “getting ready to shed 
her weeds and some of the old gent’s 
insurance money. Overstuffed banker 
with a knee action like a hackney stal- 
lion. I ain’t so sure of this next one 
with all the dignity. Either a judge 
or a ham actor, as the Americans say. 
Then there’s an intellectual woman; I 
can tell because her hair needs wash- 
ing.” 

By this time I was a bit interested 
in the fellow and amused by his cock- 
sureness. All at once his expression 
changed to ore of positive venom. 
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“Here comes one that don’t need no 
classifying,” he said. “One of them 
hypocrites, a-looking down his nose like 
he was on a private path to the pearly 
gates. And a trickster, too, I’ll wager, 
for all his cloth.” 

“Look here,” I protested, “you’ve 
no right to talk that way about him. 
You’re pretty shifty looking yourself, 
you know. How would you like it if 
some one put you down as a race-track 
tout because your clothes are loud?” 

“Maybe I was, once,” said Ferret 
Face, defensively, “and maybe I wasn’t. 
But if I was, perhaps that’s how I can 
size up people correctly. That bird’s 
a wrong un or I miss my guess. Watch 
him when he comes around again.” 

“In the meantime, what am I?” I 
asked, 

“Quite easy to place you, sir,” ob- 
liged Ferret Face, running his eyes 
over my face and hands, “Desk man, 
sir. Like a bit of athletics away from 
the office. Accustomed to order people 
about. What I should call one of the 
ruling class, if I were at home, sir, 
but in the colonies I understands every 
one takes liberties with freedom. Shall 
I say executive type, sir—banking, in- 
surance or something like that?” 

“Close enough,” I admitted, feeling 
rather complacent. “And now for an- 
other look at this preacher of yours.” 

It wasn’t long before he appeared—a 
gangling, Ichabod Crane sort of per- 
son, walking with a nervous, disjointed 
gait. Catching our eyes, he looked 
away confusedly, speeded up a trifle 
and disappeared behind a ventilator. 
Ferret face leaned forward, tense as a 
cat about to spring, then relaxed as he 
felt my gaze. 

“Why, you poor fool,” I said to him, 
“there’s nothing so unusual about that 
chap. Probably he’s been stuck in 
some drafty country parsonage for 
years. He’s self-conscious among all 
these people; let him look down his 
nose if he feels like it.” 
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But my companion refused to be 
convinced. 

“T’ll back my judgment,” he insisted. 
“Now, between ourselves, sir, I’m not 
making this trip for pleasure; in fact, 
I came away in quite a hurry. To 
pass the time I’m going to trail this 
sky pilot, and I’ll guarantee to find 
something queer about him before we 
land.” 

So for the remainder of the voyage 
Ferret Face did picket duty on the 
Reverend Stiggins. Ate at the same 
table, followed him on tours of inspec- 
tion from the stern to the bridge and 
trotted miles around the decks. The 
little man seemed obsessed with the 
idea of uncovering some sort of sensa- 
tion and confided to me that he was 
making progress. 

“Do you notice how tight he clings 
to his book?” he asked. “That ain’t 
natural, sir. You don’t see a butcher 
carrying a few lamb chops about with 
him, nor a doctor awaving his ther- 
mometer. Seems like this chap wants 
to put up a special pious front. And 
when he was asked to say a word or 
two on Sunday he claimed he had a 
frog in his throat. Looks bad, eh?” 

“Run along, you bloodhound,” I 
chaffed. “You've been seeing too much 
theatrical rubbish. Life isn’t really like 
the movies, you know. Be careful 
that this Stiggins person doesn’t give 
you a thrashing.” 

Ferret Face rewarded me with a 
dark look and one more took up the 
scent. By the time the liner had nosed 
through the Straits of Belle Isle and 
turned up the St. Lawrence, he was 
fit to be tied. It appeared that the 
Reverend Stiggins, so far unblem- 
ished, was to disembark at Quebec, and 
Ferret Face had worked himself into 
a lather of anxiety. 

“Tt ain’t right, I’m positive,” he 
warned. “For all we know we may 
be letting a murderer loose on the 
colonies. Remember Doctor Crippen? 


CHECKMATE 


He was pinched at this very port, and 
this fellow may be even worse. Sup- 
pose I up and dot him one, sir, just to 
see his reaction, as the brainy fellows 
say.” 

“See here,” I said, scandalized, “if I 
hear any more of this nonsense I'll 
have the captain keep an eye on you. 
If your precious Stiggins is a crook, 
there are plenty of officers in Canada 
to attend to him. Take my advice and 
respect your betters.” 

The little man paled with anger. 

“Betters, is it?” he shot out. “Why, 
T’m——” He choked down the rest 
and headed for the smoking room. 

When the gangway was run out at 
Quebec, some of the passengers 
crowded around to say good-by to their 
shore-going friends. Amid the hubbub 
of handshaking and addréss taking I 
noticed Ferret Face, apparently con- 
sumed by impatience, hopping about as 
he looked for his vanishing quarry. 

In a moment or two the Reverend 
Stiggins appeared, one hand pressing 
the book tightly against his chest, and 
awkwardly made his way toward the 
rail. Then things began to happen. 

They were done so quickly that my 
recollection is rather blurred, but I re- 
member that Ferret Face shot out his 
foot and Stiggins crashed to earth. 
His arms, groping wildly before him, 
catapulted the book to the deck, and 
passengers gasped in amazement. For 
the book had been mutilated. Beneath 
the cover a four-inch-square space had 
been cut out of it for about the depth 
of two hundred pages, and out of that 
hiding place streamed a chain of light. 
Scarlet, green and blinding white it 
was, and the fallen Stiggins, cursing 
vividly, tried in vain to reach it. 

Ferret Face was there first. Bend- 
ing quickly, he scooped the necklace 
into his pocket, riveted Stiggins into an 
angular waxwork with a service re- 
volver and rattled orders with the certi- 
tude of an army sergeant, 
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“Now then,” said the astontshing lit- 
tle fellow, pulling out a shiny pair of 
handcuffs, “two of you gents hold him 
while I snap on these slave bracelets. 
Right. Leave off that kicking, because 
it won’t do you no good. Pay atten- 
tion to me and remember that anything 
you may say can be used against you 
when I take you back to the Yard.” 

Stiggins, his face distorted with hate, 
glared at his captor. 

“Ladies and gents,” said Ferret 
Face, enjoying himself hugely, “this. 
here individual is one of the cleverest 
sneak thieves in old England. Oper- 
ated mostly in the north until he tried 
to turn a trick in London. Nobby 
small hotel in Kensington, where the 
toffs like to stay. Among them Lord 
and Lady Sherbrooke. This bird gets 
on as ‘The Boots’ and is free to prowl 
about the corridors. Opens up a room 
with a skeleton key and pinches the 


Sherbrooke necklace. Rubies, dia- 
monds, and emeralds, worth sixty 
thousand pounds, they tell me. Then 


he legs it, the alarm goes out and the 
Yard puts Inspector Hawkins on the 
case. That’s me. : 

“From the hotel’s description of the 
Boots I figures it’s this man, as I’d 
spotted him about town. We puts men 
at every dock and terminal and one of 
’em sights this bird in the Lime Street 
Station at Liverpool. There’s a chance 
our chap may be in error, and [I trails 
this bunkum parson to make sure. 
Searches his cabin and outfit, but noth- 
ing there. What I does just now is 
by way of a last resort. Keep him 
there, gents, until I run ashore and 
notify the local police. That’s official 
etjquette because now that we’ve 
docked we’re under civil jurisdiction.” 

His gaze ran over the excited passen- 
gers until he discovered my face. 

“What price the eagle eye now?” he 
jeered, stowing away the revolver. 

“Hold on,” I answered. “Let’s have 
that gun before you go. I imagine 
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most of us feel a trifle nervous about 
being left with a criminal. We’re not 
all supermen, you know.” 

And before he could reply I clapped 
him on the back, ran my hand into his 
pocket and transferred the gun to my 
my own. He looked rather flustered at 
that but headed for the gangway. I 
stepped in front of him. 

“Half a sec,” I said. 
finish the story, Sparrow ?” 

He started and looked more ferret- 
like than ever. 

“Go ahead,” I encouraged. “I’m 
sure the passengers would like to hear 
how Mr. Sparrow Hawkins, of Com- 
mercial Road and adjacent alleys, had 
designs of his own on the Sherbrooke 
necklace. And would have had it, too, 
except that ‘Holy Joe’ swooped down 
from Yorkshire and beat you to it. 
Don’t blame you for being revengeful 


“Why not 
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and following him to Canada, where 
you’re both unknown. 

“But I’ve a few friends at the Yard, 
Sparrow, and last week they were good 
enough to entertain me with some 
rogues’ gallery pictures. That face of 
yours stuck in my memory, and after 
I spotted you aboard, the radio did the 
rest. Just hand over the jewelry, will 
you? Thanks.” 

Ferret Face came up for air after a 
flood of most illuminating similes. 

“Lagged by a bleeding colonial!” he 
ended. “I must be going balmy, com- 
ing a cropper on judging the one man 
I should have dodged.” 

“Not altogether,” I assured him. 
“You called me a desk man and one 
used to authority. Just about correct, 
Sparrow, You'll think so after you see 
my office in the Montreal detective bu- 
reau. It has ‘Chief’ on the door.” 


A CITY AT NIGHT 


THERE is a bizarre and yet symmetrical beauty about a city street in the 

evening. The convergent lines of perspective, the varicolored shops, the 
eerie, animal-like headlights of slowly progressing automobiles, the muted traffic 
—these add to that peculiar charm which makes many people as much lovers of 
metropolitan life as others are of the outdoors. Nature reaches down into the 
streets with her brush, just as she does in the country, and paints with the same 
rare taste. The street melts in the distance into a purple haze; the whole color 
spectrum revolves before one’s eyes. And night alters the city’s work-a-day 
aspect, too. Daylight might be said to be cold—while night is warm and bright. 
As one strolls or rides along an avenue, there comes a sensation of being inclosed 
from the black universe above. It is like being in a subterranean citadel, or in 
some immense theater that glows with kaleidoscopic lighting effects. One feels 
as cosy as velvet looks. The yellow street lamps are like beads on a dark cloth. 
The gray spire of a cathedral looms up, something like the delicate hand of a 
woman pulling on her satin glove, 

Night is the time of make-believe. The typewriters are quiet, the filing 
cabinets closed and locked. People are dining, getting ready to go to the theater. 
There is a general feeling that commerce has, for the time being, been defeated, 
and that Romance reigns. 


[N an interesting book, “Your Money’s 
Worth,” Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink tell us about the Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, its work and 
the results of its activities. It is likely 
that most people have never heard of 
this bureau. There are more things in 
Washington than dreamed of in our 
philosophies. Some of them are good 
and some of them not so good. But 
this is one of the very good ones. Its 
work is in the interests of fair dealing 
-and economy. Inasmuch as we recently 
dropped the price of this magazine from 
a quarter to fifteen cents, we feel that 
we have a right to speak on the latter 
topic. 
* * * * 


THE original of the bureau, the old 

Office of Weights and Measures, 
consisted of two basement rooms, two 
cellar rooms, one verifier, one adjuster, 
a mechanician, a messenger and a 
watchman. Since then, the staff of the 
bureau has risen to over sixteen hun- 
dred persons. 

In one of the bureau’s vaults lie the 
platinum iridium kilogram and meter 
bar which is the standard for all meas- 
ures of length and capacity. The bu- 
reat, does more than measure things. 
It tests the things that Uncle Sam buys 
and sees that he gets quality at a low 
price as well as weight and measure. 
It has its specifications and tests for 
brick and cement, for shaving soap, for 
table china. It determines scientifically 
what is the most effective and cheapest 
stove polish and shoe polish. It passes 
on cloth, building and housing, heat and 
power, clay and silicate products, radio, 
textiles, paper, weighing scales, watches 
and clocks and a lot of other things too 


It is not to be 


numerous to mention. 
deceived by labels, slogans and gaudy 


containers. It decides what it wants 
and sees that the manufacturer meets 
the specifications. The economies ef- 
fected this way are amazing—perhaps 
one hundred million dollars in purchases 
of supplies and equipment. The U. S. 
A. buys in the cheapest market, in big 
lots, and gets exactly what it asks for. 


* * * * 


FoR the private individual to buy thus 

scientifically is out of the question. 
No man wants to order ton lots of shav- 
ing soap or a dozen barrels of cleaning 
fluid at a time. 

Still, if you happen to be an army 
officer you know that you can buy on 
the reservation for eighteen dollars the 
identical pair of boots that would cost 
you from thirty to forty, according to 
the fancy of the retailer, in the near-by 
city. 

This is the end of January and pre- 
sumably fairly cold where you live. 
Consider this. A naval officer got an 
overcoat from the supply department in 
1914 for seventy-five dollars. This was 
a government overcoat made according 
to the specifications of the bureau. He 
wore it every winter for eleven years, 
more than fifty months’ continuous 
wear. It is now unfaded, in good con- 
dition and of fine appearance. The vir- 
gin wool it was made of was woven to 
specification. Please don‘t ask us where 
you can get these bargains yourself. 
You can’t unless you are game enough 
and young enough to join the army or 
navy. Then you can do your next 
Christmas shopping all in one store and 
with a light heart, feeling that you are 
getting the best value for your money. 
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GOME big business concerns, such as 

General Motors and Ford, have 
adopted the same plan in their purchas- 
ing. It is not applicable to all things. 
‘Ladies’ hats are so much a matter of 
taste and opinion that their price has no 
relation whatever to the intrinsic value 
of the material that goes into their. con- 
struction. Nor can one estimate the 
value of oil paintings by the cost of 
the pigment, turpentine, canvas and oil 
that make them things of beauty or 
otherwise. 

One would think that stories were 
also altogether a matter of taste. But 
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that is not quite so. There are certain 
standards, and the publishers of this 
magazine, being probably the largest 
purchasers of stories, long and short, in 
America, have them definitely estab- 
lished from long experience. The story 
must be interesting from start to fin- 
ish. It must move. It must, if possible, 
make the reader feel as well as think. 
It must be clean. It must not offend. 
It must ring true to the basic facts of 
life and character and the eternal dif- 
ference between right and wrong. You 
are free to apply these tests to any num- 
ber of THE PoPuLar. 
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MEET THESE GOOD PALS 


Here are some thrilling novels costing but seventy-five cents apiece, any one of which 
is guaranteed to give you the best of good reading of the sort you prefer. 


These stories of 


romance, mystery, adventure, detectives, and the Great West appear for the first time between 


book covers. 


Powdered Proof 


A Detective Story 
By MADELEINE SHARPS BUCHANAN 


When little Nancy Barnes was found dead, 
beside the pool of the Dahlgren Country Club, 
suspicion was evenly apportioned among several 
of the club members, and a notorious robber. 
Who did it? 


The Girl from Shanty Creek 


A Western Story 
By EMART KINSBURN 


In spite of the efforts of a desperate gang to 
follow him and learn the secret of his gold, 
Sim Fannan always succeeded in giving them the 
slip. And when his secret was in real danger 
Kathleen Dancy helped him out. 


Petals of Cathay 


An Adventure Story 
By JOSEPH MONTAGUE 


A strange mission, the search of a priceless 
talisman, led “King” Keeler into the wilds of 
Tibet. Through the mysterious channels of the 
forbidden Orient he slipped, at enormous peril 
to himself. 


The Outlaw Tamer 


A Western Story 
By DAVID MANNING 


A lot of men called “Sandy” Sweyn a half- 
wit—because he was different from themselves. 
But follow the adventures of this lad who had 
such an uncanny gift of understanding animals, 
and see for yourself! 


Mr. Clackworthy, Con Man 


A Detective Story 
By CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 
A droll pair indeed, are this Mr. Clackworthy 
and his roughneck henchman, James Early, alias 
“The Early Bird!” Their exploits are masterly 
revelations of the bunko game as played by 
experts. 


Alias the Thunderbolt 


A Detective Story 
By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 
John Flatchley, with the aid of Saggs, an 
underworld waif, bewilders the police in an 
effort to recover a large sum of stolen money 
from his uncle’s former partners and restore it 
to the rightful owners. 


75 Cents a Volume 


They are not reprints of old novels. 


Wolf Country 


An Adventure Story 
By STANLEY SHAW 
In the remote northern wilderness of Ungava 
Peninsula, the lives of Neal Trevana, his wile 
Alice, and the mysterious wolfer, Jack Davidge, 
became entangled in a curious skein of thrilling 
intrigue. 


The Sunset Trail 


A Western Story 
By JOSEPH MONTAGUE 

A caravan of red-topped prairie schooners 
with the magic word “California” painted on the 
canvas, set out to cross the plains from Fort 
Independence, and reach,the promised land he- 
yond, A tale of the’ picturesque pionecrs of 
early Western fame. 


The White Rook 


A Detective Story 
By HUGH McNAIR KAHLER 
A master cracksman, who made a laughing- 
stock of the police, and will delight lovers of 


mystery spiced with a dash of humor, is the 
clever “White Rook.” 


“Hell Bent” Harrison 


A Western Story 
By A. T. LOCKE 
Being a star rider and roper in the corral of 
a ranch and performing in a circus are two very 
different things, but “Hell Bent” Harrison made 
a big hit with both. 


Who Dares? 


An Adventure Story 
By LORING BRENT 
To Jimmy Webb, adventurer and mining en- 
gineer, the ad, for one who dared, had a special 
appeal, for he had been informed in a mysterious 
manner that it held the key to the secret of his 
father’s violent death. 


The Canyon of Conflict 


A Western Story 
By GEORGE C. SHEDD 
When Mark Pitkin’s water rights of a valley 
down in Turquoise Canyon in the Humberto 
Mountains of New Mexico, were disputed, he 
decide to fight—hard. 
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The cigarette you can be fond of .. . 


SEEK and search wherever you will, 
youll never find a smoke like Camel. 
Camels reveal 
the delicate tastes and fragrances of 
the choicest tobaccos grown. That is 
Why each suc- 
ceeding Camel tastes more smooth and 
mellowy mild. 

Millions upon millions of smokers 


So loyal and so fine. 


why they never tire. 


have learned to rely upon this supreme 


tobacco quality. They are modern 


smokers in the most particular sense 
and they place Camels first. They de- 
mand goodness and enjoyment. They 
have elevated Camels to the highest 
popularity ever known. 

If you smoke for pleasure Camels 
will prove the cigarette that you can 
really enjoy, you can like Camels so 
much because they’re always so satis- 
fyingly mellow. So smooth and mild. 

“Have a Camel!” 
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